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NOW READY, 
(JASES FOR BINDING VOL. I. OF 
“THE READER,” 
PRICE 2s. 





JARIS.—AGENT FOR THE ‘‘ READER,” 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will receive 
Subscriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 





ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and Nor- 
thern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers will 
send their names to him. Books for Review may also be for- 
warded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply THE READER, 

receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communications 
for the Editor, 





NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ, 

Brothers, 175, Mount Street,Madras, will register names of 

Subscribers on account of the ‘‘ Reader.” Annual subscrip- 
tion, including postage, 13 rupees. 





FIRE AT 102, FLEET STREET. 
\f{R. FREEMAN thanks his Neighbours for 


I their generous offers of assistance and accommodation, and 

begs to inform THE TRADE and THE PUBLIC that The London 

Christian Times is published as usual. ‘SHIRLEY HALL Asy- 

LuM” and the books advertised, but which are now destroyed, 

will be reprinted as speedily as possible. Letters and parcels 

may, for t a pocsem, be addressed to 147, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Nov. 18, 1865. 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 








At the ANNUAL MEETING of the Proprietors in this Company, 
held on Thursday, 25th of February, 1863, 


JAMES ASPINALL TOBIN, Esq., in the Chair, 
The Report of the Directors for the Year 1862 was read; it 
showed :— 


That the Fire Premiums of the Year were - £436,065 0 0 
Against those in 1861, which were e e« os Game @ © 
Giving anincreasein 18620f . P - » « £75,934 0 0 
That the new Life business comprised the issue 

of 785 Policies, insuring ; «es *« «2s re ee 
On which the Annual Premiums were . . ° 13,935 7 11 
That there was added to the Life Reserve. .. 79,277 11 4 
That the balance of Undivided Profit was increased 25,725 9 7 


Thatthelnvested Funds ofthe Company amounted 
i ae ae ° 1,417,808 8 


In reference to the very large increase of £76,000 in the Fire 
Premiums of the year, it was remarked in the Report, “The 
Premiums pe toa company are the measure of that company’s 
business of all kinds; the Directors therefore prefer that test 
of progress to any the duty collected may afford, as that applies 
to only a part of a company’s business, and a large share of 
that may be, and often is, re-insured with other offices. 
In this view the yearly addition to the Fire Premiums of the 
Live 1 and London Company must be very gratifying to the 


proprietors,” 
SWINTON BOULLT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London, 





SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 





LETTERS of CREDIT or BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 

Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo, Approved 
negotiated and serit for collection. 

_Every description of banking business conducted with Victoria, 

New South Wales, and the other Australian Colonies, through 


the Company’s Agents, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 





[HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 


—At the Annual Meeting at Exeter Hall, on TUESDAY, the 
8th of December, VISCOU RANELAGH in the chair, there 
will be a Drawing to determine the ORDER of SELECTION at 
ALLOTMENTS on the SOCI ’S ESTATES. Fifty Members 


without 4 nership liability, may either take out Shares, 
socemunte tu the Deneatt Detlenteemnt Cith temibers of 
accounts in the Depos men out bei 

the Society, with a fixed rate of interest at Soar ber came por 


annum, able half-yearly. Both in the § 
Department, the Investor tee the privi of within at 
money at Purchasers of d on the Society’s 


riods. 
Estates can also have building advances on liberal te TOs 
pectuses sent free to any of the world. sa peke 


CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary, 
Offices, 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


LUDGATE HILL VIADUCT.— 


HE 
T INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD, 


‘ NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

n consequence of the immediate Extension of th 
Chatham, and Dover Railway the Committee have Aye 
pelled to REMOVE their OFFICES to 100, FLEET STREET, 





where all communications are to be add: 
By Order of the Committee, 
HENRY W, GREEN, Secretary, 
Offices—100, Fleet Street, E.C. 


[THE CRENVER and WHEAL ABRAHAM 


UNITED MINING COMPANY (Limited).—Established for 
Working the celebrated Crenver, Wheal Abraham, Oatfield, Wheal 
Sarah, and Trenoweth Mines, situate in the Parish of Crowan, in 
the County of Cornwall, held under Leases at an average Royalty 
of 1-30th of the produce. Segoe! Registered under *‘ The 
Companies’ Act, 1862,” by which liability is limited to the amount 
subscribed for by each Shareholder. Capital, £150,000, in 30,000 
Shares of £5 each, of which only 11,000 remain for allotment. £1 
~ Share to be paid on age and £1 10s. on allotment. 

alls not to exceed 5s. per Share, nor to be made at intervals of 
It is not probable that more than 
uired, as large and increasing Sales 
effected almost immediately after 


less than three months. 
£3 10s. per Share will be 
of Copper and Tin Ores will 





the erection of machinery. 


DIRECTORS, 

Edward Brydges Willyams, Esq. (Messrs. Sims, Willyams, 
Neville, Druce, and Co.), as hames ya Works, 
Lianelly, South Wales, and “* Nanskeval,’’ Cornwall. 

James Talbot Stanley, —% 6, Somer’s Place, Hyde Park, and 
Landshipping Collieries, Pembrokeshire. 

John Felliott Powell, Esq., Director of the Lands Improvement 
Company, Albion Place, Hyde Park Square. 

William Cox, Esq., M.P., Reput -Governor of the Irish Society, 
Harley Road, St. John’s bod. 

W. F. Drought Stephens, Esq., Director of the Metro 
Provincial Bank, and Don Pedro and North De 
Mining Company. 

Lieut.-Col. 8. Auchmuty Dickson, M.P., Carlton Club, and 
Croom Castle 
Limerick and Foynes, and Rathkeale and Newcastle Junction 
Railways. 

Joseph Thompson, Esq., 5, St. Stephen’s Square, Westbourne 
Park, W. 

James Clarke, Mayor of Helston, Cornwall. 

David Wilson, Esq. (Messrs. Wilson and Worcester, East India 
et, 79, Cannon Street, and ‘‘Castleton,’’ Wimbledon 
Jommon, 


litan and 
Rey Gold 


BANKERS. 
The Union Bank of London, Princes Street, and its Branches. 
The Metropolitan and Provincial Bank (Limited), Cornhill, 
The Miner’s Bank, Camborne, Cornwall. 


Throgmorton Street. 


SOLICITORS— Messrs, Sudlow and Co., 8, Manchester Buildings, 
Westminster. 


ENGINEER AT THE WORKS—Samuel Grose, Eeq., C.E., Gwinear, 
Cornwall. 


AUDITOR—William Harding, Esq. (Messrs. Harding and Ball), 
1, Basinghall Street. 


SECRETARY PRO TEM.—Romaine Delatorre, Esq. 
PURSER—William Page Cordozo, Esq., Camborne, Cornwall. 
OFFICES—1, Basinghall Street, London, E.C, 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This property is in the heart of the richest mining district in 
Cornwall, and is surrounded by a number of the most produc- 
tive copper and tin mines in the world, and which have paid 
immense dividends. 

During the former working of these mines there was produced, 
from one lode alone, copper ore yielding upwards of one million 
sterling, being the largest sum ever realised in any mine in 
Cornwall within the short space of twelve years, and from a 
single lode. 

It is upwards of forty years since the mines were worked ; the 
average standard of copper ore was then about £90—it is now 
nearly £130. This increase in the value alone would, upon the 
average produce of the copper ore, yield upwards of £18,000 per 
annum—sufficient to pay a yearly dividend of twelve per cent. 
upon the whole capital of the Company. 

A very ampere feature in the deeper workings of these 
Mines was the t increase of tin ore of rich quality. The 
character of the lode changed from quartz, &c., to peach, which 
is known as a tin matrix. This is similar to the case of the 
celebrated neighbouring Dolcoath Mine, which was at one time 
the richest copper, mine in Cornwall; but as the workings in- 
creased in depth, the lodes proved rich for tin, and Dolcoath is 
now the most valuable dividend tin mine in the county, the 
shares being upwards of £600 each; and it is the opinion of 
practical men, who know the property, that Crenver and Wheal 
Abraham will be as rich for tin as Dolcoath. 


At the time these mines were worked, tin was little cared for, 
the price RY. than £40 per ton; now it is more than £75 
per ton; and from the old surface leavings tributers have since 
obtained upwards of £14,900 worth of black tin, which had been 
thrown ay | by former workers. As the mines are drained, 
thonsands of tons of tin and copper ore, broken and thrown 
aside, will at once be raised, and produce large profits.— (See 
Mr. Perry's Report, page 5.) 

As a proof of the high estimation in which these mines are 
held in Cornwall, it may be stated that nearly £40,000 was sub- 
scribed in the immediate neighbourhood, to work the property 
upon the cost book system. But the Directors, believing that 
the principle of limited liability is better understood and appre- 
ciated by the public in general, have determined to adopt this 
general system in preference to a local one. 


Full 
11,000 
citors, and at the Offices of the Company, No. 1, Basinghall- 


Page Cardozo, Esq., Camborne, Corn- 
wall. In the event of no allotment being made, the deposit will 
be returned without any deduction or delay. 





APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Crenver and Wheal Abraham United 

Mining Company (Limited). 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your bankers the sum of £—~— 
being the deposit of £1 per share, I request you to allot to me 
—— shares of £5 each in the above Lin ng and I hereby agree 
to accept such shares, or any less number that may be allotted 
to me, and to pay the further sum of £1 10s, per share on allot- 
ment, and I request you to enter my name in the books of the 
Company for the number of shares so allotted. 





Name in full.............. saseonquaebamensiineitipbenneions 
Profession or Description ...........ccec00 coccee 
Residence in full cenatiieintatetiieebnattiia ns 
BORG cccsteecsies seietlinidaleecswsstnnanineniaintaietionts 


BROKERS—Messrs, Field. Son, and Wood, 9, Warnford Court, | 


County Limerick, Deputy-Chairman of the | 


HE MISSION OF SWEDENBORG.— 

_A LECTURE, by the Rey. J. B. KENNERLEY, will be 
Delivered at ARGYLE SQUARE CHURCH, KING’S CROSS, on 
TUESDAY EVENING, NOV. 4th, at 8, Admission Free. 





*‘*MHE NEW JERUSALEM AND ITS 

HEAVENLY DOCTRINE.—A LECTURE, by the Rey. 
J. B. KENNERLEY, will be Delivered at ARGYLE SQUARE 
CHURCH, KING’S CROSS, on THURSDAY EVENING, NOV. 
26th, at 8. Admission Free. 





NTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 


WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY, Edited 
by J. FREDERICK COLLINGWOOD, Esq., F.G.S., making an 
octavo volume of 400 pages, is delivered to Fellows of the 
Aatrepmegien! Society THIS Day. ‘ 

Subscription for Foundation Members, £2. 2s. annually, 
entitling them to all the publications. A Prospectus, and fur- 
ther information, will be sent on application to 


C. CARTER BLAKE, F.G.S., F.A.S.L, 
J. FREDERICK COLLINGWOOD, F.R.S,L., F.G.S. 
4, St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 31st October, 1863. 





10 GEOLOGISTS, Amateur and Profes- 


sional; NATURAL HISTORY and GEOLOGICAL S8SO- 
Crete i ana other SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS and 
The PALHONTOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, instituted in 1847, 
eae Subscribers of £1. ls. per annum bd Quarto MONO- 





, The amount of reward paid for all these services was £1 


GRAPHS of BRITISH FOSSILS, copiously illustrated by Litho- 
graphs and Woodcuts. Fifteen large Annual Volumes (any one 
of which may be had separately) have already been published 
averaging Four Monographs, or parts of Monographs, each, and 
illustrated by 689 Plates (upwards of 12,000 figures) of Fossils, 
from most of the Geological Formations. 

Further information may be obtained on application to the 
Honorary Secretary, the Rev. THOS. WILTSHIRE, M.A., F.G.S., 
Rectory, Bread Street Hill, London, E.C. 





OYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT IN- 


STITUTION, 14, John Street, Adelphi, London. — During 
the recent heavy gales some of the boats of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution have been instrumental in reseuing the 
crews of the followingshipwrecked vessels :—Barque 7'amwworth, 
of Norway, 17 men; schooner Northern Lights, of Preston, 4; 
schooner Arion, of Workington, 4 schooner Gipsy, of Drogheda, 
4; smack Saucy Jack, of Inverness, 1; barque Marietta, of 
Lisbon, 1; and barque Providence, of Dantz c,7. Total lives 
saved, 38. The lifeboats also assisted in bringing safely into 
port, with their crews, consisting of 20 men, the Italian brig 
Camoglino; the schooner Sir Colin Campbelt, of Whitby ; the 
schooner Guilia, of Palermo; and the ketch a of Amsterdam. 
The lifeboats also went off in reply to signals of distress on 
twelve occasions, but theirservices were not ultimately requi a 
le 6 
Committee of the Institution appeal to the public for assistance 
to enable them to meet the continued heavy demands on the 
Society’s 125 lifeboat establishments. Since the establishment 
of the Institution, peasty 34000 lives have been saved by its 
lifeboats, and by shore-boats, to the crews of which it has 

ranted rewards. Contributions in aid of the funds of the 
ifeboat Institution are received by all the London and Country 
Bankers; and by the Secretary, at the Institution, 14, John 
Street, Adelphi, London. 





HE TONIC SOL-FA METHOD OF 


TEACHING TO SING.—PERSONS wishing, to atept this 
Method in their Schools, Congregations, or Young People’s 
Classes, should apply for information, in reference to the best 
course to be nace and the names of Teachers nearest to 
them, to Mr. WM. H. THODEY, Richmond House, Plaistow 
London, E, Describe the age and circumstances of the propose: 
Pupils. The Motto of this Method is “ Easy, Cheap, and True.” 
We have the names and addresses of 1340 friends who are now 
teaching it in various parts of Great Britain, the Colonies, and 
at Mission Stations, JOHN CURWEN. 


THE STANDARD COURSE OF LESSONS and EXERCISES on the 
Tonic SOL-FA Method of Teaching to Sing, illustrated by the 
Old, as well as by the New Notation, and containing a full List 
of Publications, y JOHN CURWEN, 


Price EIGHTEENPENCE. 


— 


ON VIEW DAILY.—THE PATENT 
CASKET MINIATURES and LOCKETS, presenting a 
solid, life-like bust, in an enclosed cube of crystal, with a truth 
and beauty wholly unattainable in a flat portrait.—CASKET 
PORTRAIT COMPANY, No. 40, Charing Cross, 








TO AUTHORS. 
Ho” TO PRINT AND PUBLISH. See 


*“ Counsels to Authors, Plans of Publishing, and Specimens 
of Type and Illustrations,” Demy 8vo., cloth, price 1s. Post 
free for 13 postage stamps. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet Street, E.C. 


WOPENCE in the SHILLING DIS- 
COUNT allowed on BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 
62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
PARCELS of £5 value {at this rate) sent CARRIAGE FREE to 
any Railway Station in England. 
BOOK SOCIETIES and LARGE BUYERS supplied on more 
advantageous terms. 
MAGAZINES supplied regularly on the Ist of the Month. 
pant BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the Published 
ce. 
SHIPPERS liberally treated with, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London,E.C. 








OTICE TO BOOKBUYERS.—Now 

, No.69 of JOHN RUSSELL SMITH’S CATALOGUE 

of CHOICE, USEFUL, and CURIOUS BOOKS. 2500 Classified 
Articles at v Moderate and worthy the notice of 
. or 

by Post for Two Also a CATALOGUE of 4000 
THEOLOGICAL PAMPHLETS for Six Postage Labels, J, R. SMITH, 





Usual Signature............. pesoctpeinenebettaiabeaanen 








36, Soho Square, London, 
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NEW WORKS. 


i. 

THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH, 
Vors. I. and I1.j being Vors. VII. and VIII. of the 
History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth. By James Anrnony Frovupsz, M.A. 
Price, with Medallion, 28s. 


2. 
AGNES STRICKLAND’S LIFE OF 


ode ELIZABETH, from State Papers and other 

ocumentary Sources. fPein the Fourta VoLumE 
of Lives of the Queens of England). Post 8vo., with 
two Portraits, 7s. 6d, 


3. 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
ENGLAND. By Aewxs Sreicxtanp. Comprising a 
Domestic History of B a, from the Northern Con- 
quest to the Death of Queen Anne. Eight Volumes, 
post 8vo., Portraits, &c., £3. 


4. 

THE GLADIATORS: A Tale of 
Rome and Judea. By J.G. Wayre Msetviiis, Author 
- av Grand,’ &c. Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

8. 


5. 
THE SIX SISTERS OF THE VAL- 


LEYS: An Historical Romance. By the Rev. W. 
Bramugy-Moort, M.A. Three Volumes, pos 8vo., 
with Illustrations, 31s. 6d, [Just ready. 


6. 
LETTERS OF FELIX MENDELS- 


SOHN-BARTHOLDY from 1833 to 1847. Translated 
by Lapy Wattace. Post 8vo., with Portrait. 
[ Newt week. 


7. 
SIR JOHN ELIOT: A Biography. 
By Joun Forster. With Two Portraits from original 


Paintings at Port Eliot. Two Volumes, 8vo. 
[In December. 


8. 

REVOLUTIONS in GOVERNMENT. 
By Roszrtr Vavenan, D.D. Being Vou. III. of Revo- 
gg English History, and completing the work. 
8vo., 15s. 


9, 

The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 
of THEODORE PARKER. By Joun Weiss, With 
Two Portraits, Fac-simile, and Nineteen Wood En- 
gravings, Two Volumes, 8vo. [In December. 


10. 

A OHRONICLE OF ENGLAND, 
B.0. 55—a.p, 1485. Written and Illustrated by J. E. 
Doyiz. With Eiphiy-one Des on Wood, printed 
in colours by EB. Evans, 4to., 


ll. 
THE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, 


from the Curswicx Press, ornamented with Arabesque 
Borders, ted from Gzorroy Tory. Square crown 
8vo., 15s. cloth, or 31s, 6d. moroceo. [On T'nesday next. 


12, 
LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY | 


OF ENGLAND. People’s Edition. Parr 1, crown 
8vo., price ls. To be completed in 14 Parts, price 1s. 


*,* Part IL., price 1s., on the 30th instant. 


13. 
FATHER MATHEW: A Biography. 
By Jomw Frators Macurer, M.P. Post 8vo., with 
Portrait and Vignette, 12s. 6d. 


14. 

FROM MATTER TO SPIRIT: The 
Result of Ten Years’ ence in Spirit Manifesta- 
tions, By C.D, Witha ace by A. B. Post 8vo., 


15. 
EXPLORATIONS IN LABRADOR. 
Y. Hixwp. Two Volumes, 8vo., with Two 
¥ elve =i and Twenty-three 


WINE, the VINE, and the CELLAR. 

By Tuomas G. Saw. Dedicated, by permission, to 
ee ht Hon. the Cuancetior of the Excurguer ; 
ith ty-six Wood Engravings., 8vo., 16s, 


17, 

PLAYS. By Frances AnnE KEmMBLE. 
1. An y, in 6 Acts; 2. Stuart, 
from the of ScurtizR; 3. Maile. De Belle Isle, 


from the French of A. Dumas. Post 8vo., 12s. 


18, 
MANUAL OF THE METALLOIDS. 


By James Apsonn, M.D. Edited by the Rev. J. A. 
Gapratrn, M.A., and the Rev. 8. Havemroy, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo., with Thirty-eight Woodeuts, price 7s. 6d. 


19. 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: An 


Account of the Habitations constructed by various 


Seestet 2 fetetnns 


Tilustrations on Wood from Original Draw- 
Is. each. 


IL. on January 1. 


ee 


Loubow: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, 
axb GREEN. 
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PUBLISHED BY 
W. BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


i 


Small Quarto, printed on Toned Paper, bound in gilt 
cloth, 21s., 


PROFESSOR AYTOUN’S 
LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS DESIGNED BY 
J. NOEL PATON, R.S.A. 


ENGRAVED ON WOOD IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF ART BY 
JOHN THOMPSON, | J. W. WHYMPER, | DALZIELS BROTHERS, 


W.J. LINTON, J. COOPER. BE, EVANS. 
W. THOMAS | W. T. GREEN, | J, ADAM, &c, 
2. 
In Two Volumes, post 8vo., price 21s., 
OAXTONIANA: 


A SERIES OF wean x) To re. LITERATURE, AND 
ANNERS. 
By the Author of * Tae Caxtons,”’ &c, 


3. 
In One Volume, post 8vo., with Portraits, 


THREE MONTHS IN THE SOUTHERN 
STATES. 


APRIL—JULY 1863. 
By LIEUT.-COL, FREEMANTLE, 
Of the Coldstream Guards, 
4. 

NEW EDITION, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 
DIARY OF A LATE PHYSIOIAN, 
By SAMUEL WARREN, Q.C., D.C.L, 

In One Volume, post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


5. 
In One Volume, 8vo., 


CAPTAIN SPEKE’S JOURNAL OF 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE NILE. 


With numerous Illustrations, chiefly from Drawings, 
by Captain Grant. [In December, 


6. 
In Three Volumes, post 8vo., price £1, 11s. 6d., 


TARA: A MAHRATTA TALE. 


By CAPTAIN MEADOWS TAYLOR, 


7. 
A New Edition, being the Fourth, of 
MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY OF 


THE INVASION OF THE ORIMBA. 
Vols. I. and IT. price 32s. cloth, 

In the copious Notes which are inserted in this Edition, the 

Author deals with questions arisingout of controverted matters 

of fact, and produces authority substantiating disputed state- 


ments; but not a word has been withdrawn from the Text, and 
not a word Las been added to it, 


8. 
Tn small 8vo., — 


THE SOOT ABROAD. 


AND OTHER MISCELLANIES, 


By JOHN HILL BURTON. 
Author of ‘‘ The Book Hunter,.”’ [In the Press, 


[In the Press, 


9. 
CHEAP EDITIONS. 
THE OHRONIOLES OF OARLINGFORD. 


SALEM CHAPEL. One Volume, post 8vo., 5s. 


THE RECTOR AND THE DOCTOR’S FAMILY. 
One Volume, post 8vo., 4s, 


10. 
CHEAP EDITIONS. - 
THE NOVELS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


Complete in Three Volumes, price 6s, each—namely, 
ADAM BEDE—THE MILL ON THE FLOSS—SCENES 
OF CLERICAL LIFE, and SILAS MARNER, 


ll, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, WITH PORTRAITS. 
PROFESSOR WILSON’S 
NOOTES AMBROSIANE. 


Now Publishing in Monthly Parts, price 1s, each, 


12, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
ALISON’S CONTINUATION OF THE 


HISTORY OF EUROPE, 1815 — 1852. 
Now Publishing in Monthly Parts, price 1s. each, 





4, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; and 37, PATER- 
NOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


590 





WALTON & MABERLY’S LIST, 





a 
A HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 


FROM THE EARLIEST RECORDS TO THE PRESENT TIME, 
By PHILIP SmitH, B.A., one of the Principal Contributoérs to 
the Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biography 
and Geography. : 

The Work will form a continuous narrative of Ancient, Medi- 
eval, and Modern History, instead of giving separate acconnts 
of the several nations. It will be divided into Three Periods 
each complete in itself, and will form Eight Volumes, demy svc; 


I,—ANCIENT History, Sacred and Secular; from the Crea- 
tion to the Fall of the Western Empire in A.D. 476, 
Two Volumes, 


Il.—MEDIEVAL History, Civil and Ecclesiastical; from the 
Fall of the Western Empire to the Taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks, in A.D. 1453. Two Volumes, 


TIL—MoOpDERN History; from the Fall of the Byzantine 
Empire to our own Times, Four Volumes. 
It will be published in Monthly Parts, at 2s.; and Half- Yearly 
Volumes, at 12s. 6d., cloth lettered. 
*,* Part I. on the 30th of November, 


II 


BARON LIEBIG’S WORKS. 


“* Side by side, as long as husbandry shall last, will these 
three names shine in coequal glory—Antoine Lavoisier, 
Humphrey Davy, Justus Liebig. To Lavoisier belongs the 
noble initiation of the work; to Davy its splendid prosecu- 
tion; to Liebig its glorious consummation. Embracing in 
his masterly induction the results of all foregone and con 
temporary investigation, and supplying its large defects by 
his own incomparable researches, Liebig has built up an 
imperishable foundation, as a connected whole, the code of 
simple general laws, on which regenerated agriculture must 
henceforth for all time repose.’’ 

—INTERNATIONAL Exuisition Reports, 1862 


nw NATURAL LAWS OF HUSBANDRY.  8vo., 
10s. 6a, 


LLEBIG’S LETTERS ON MODERN AGRICULTURE. 
Small 8vo., 6s. 

LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY, in its 
Relations to Physiology, Dietetics, Agriculture, &c. Fifth 
Edition, enlarged, Small 8vo., 78. 6d, 


111. 


DR. LARDNER’S POPULAR TREATISE 
ON PHYSIOLOGY: 


Entitled, ANIMAL PHYSICS; or, The Body and its Functions 
Familiarly Explained. Intended as aCompanion tothe ‘Museum 
of Science and Art.” 520 Illustrations, Two Volumes, small 
8vo., each $s, 6d., cloth lettered. 

*,* VoL. L. now ready. Vor. IT., Dec, 1. 

“We can strongly recommend this volume, perfect in accu- 
racy and haley cm me as affording an excellent, yet strictly 
popular view of Animal Physics—a subject which, we doubt not, 
must now become a part of general education. It is profusely 
illustrated with well-executed woodcuts, and, from its com- 

leteness throughout, we expect to see it Aiopsed ns a text-book 
n all schools of preliminary instruction for those who are to he 
educated for any of the learned professions,”— Dublin Quarterly 
Journal of Medica Science, 


IV. 
DR. KIRKES’S HANDBOOK OF 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


Fifth Edition, carefully revised and enlarged, small 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


**Tt is, indeed, a model text-book, treating fully and clearly 
of the principles of the science, and not loading the beginner 
with a mass of detail.”— Edinburgh Medical Journal, 

“It maintains the position which it has long held—that of 
being the text-book of human physiology for the British- 
student,”—British Medical Journal. 


Vv. 
DR. LARDNER’S POPULAR SERIES 


Of Papers from the “* Museum of Science and Art,” arranged 
according to SUBJECTS, Each subject, or group of subjects, 
inetrajes by Engravings on Wood, will be complete in itself 
with a Title and Wrapper, price 6d, The following is a List of 
the subjects to be first Published, with the order of their publi- 
pe. + ned will appear Weekly, commencing with Saturday, 
October 


HOW TO OBSERVE THE HEAVENS—The New Planets— 
Leverrier and Adams’s Planet — Astronomical Instru- 
ments, 6d 

STEAM AND STEAM ENGINE. 64. 

TIME, ITS MEASURE AND RECKONING EXPLAINED. 6d. 

THE MICROSCOPE, 64. 

CLOCKS AND WATCHES—Electromotive Power, 6d. 

THE BLECTRIC TELEGRAPH (Treble Number), 1s. 6d, 

THE ALMANACK EXPLAINED, 64. 

THE PLANETS; are they Inhabited Worlds? 6d, 

To be continued. 


*,* A Prospectus, containing a complete List of subjects, may 
\ _ be had on application. 


VI. ;, 
LARDNER’S HANDBOOK OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


In Four Volumes, small 8vo., with 1334 Illustrations, price 20s., 
Also sold separately, as under :— 

MECHANICS. 5s, 
HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, AND HEAT. 5s, 
OPTICS. 5s. 
BLEOCTRICITY, MAGNETISM, AND ACOUSTICS. 5s. 

“The buenos of the four volumes of this Handbook, 
written by one the ablest English scientific writers, beauti- 


fu and elaborately illustrated, ~ well bound, for Twenty 
h , is one of the most remarkable Literary cireumstances 
tas ly come under our 


a recent notice,” — Mechanics’ 
: vit. 
LARDNER’S HANDBOOK OF 


AST RONOMY. 


Second Edition, revised and edited by Bows Dunxty, F.R.A.S., 
of the Royal Oveorvesce?, Greenwich, 387 Plates, and 100 Tilus- 
trations on Wood. Complete in One Volume, small 8vo., 78. 6d. 

“This and the preceding volumes of Dr, Lardner’s Handbook 
occupy @ remarkable place in literature. While on the one hand 
they are exam of he extreme simplification which the state- 
ment of the laws by which natural phenomena are regulated is 
capable, on the other 4] illustrations of the care and 
method with which the true philosopher invariably treats the 
truths of Science.” —Mechanics’ Magazine P 

*.* Walton and Maberly’s Descriptive Catalogue will be sen 
by Poot Ores) to any one writing Jor it. 
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THE ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 


WO publications lie before us which, at 
first sight, might seem to have little 
connexion—the portly volume of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Financial Statements,*just issued by 
Mr. Murray; and the Annual Report and 
Appeal of the Royal Literary Fund, corrected 
to Oct. 31 in the present year. But the two 
publications are not so unconnected as might 
at first appear. Mr. Gladstone’s volume 
contains, in addition to his Financial State- 
ments of 1853 and 1860-63, two supplemen- 
tary speeches; and one of these is his famous 
speech on Charities, delivered on the 4th of 
May this year in support of the abortive 
oe ape of Government to extend the 
come-Tax to Charitable Foundations. 
That speech, it will be remembered, though 
it did not condemn charities, contained so 
vigorous a criticism of most of them that it 
was calculated to put all existing charities on 
their defence. Now the Lite Fund is 
one of the most interesting charities of Lon- 
don; and.it so happens that this year the 
committee of the Fund have put forth, in 
their annual publication, not only the usual 
report of the last Anniversary Dinner, and 
the usual lists of donors and subscribers, but 
also a sketch of the History of the Society, 
expressly <— for the purpose of recom- 
mending the Society to the attention 
of the country. 

‘The sketch given by the Committee of the 
Literary Fund of the history of the institution 
is well worth . In the year 1773, a 
Welshman, named David Williams—whose 
body has now lain buried for nearly half- 
a-century in the church of St. ne’s, 





Soho, but who was then an r man about 
London, thirty-fiye years w igs a 





nga to a small club of literary men of which 
® was a member, and which met in the 
Prince of Wales Tavern, in Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square, on the feasibility of found- 
ing an institution which should hold out to 
every worthy literary man ‘the kind and 
generous promise that his studies and efforts 
should not leave him in misery.”” The presi- 
dent of the evening when this paper was 
read was no other than Benjamin Franklin. 
He rather threw cold water on Williams's 
proposal. ‘‘Common Charities,” he said, 
‘* spring from common feelings; or, if some 
of them should require a few ideas and reflec- 
tions, they may be easily collected by or- 
dinary and imperfect intellects; but an In- 
stitution for the relief of misery which is so 
far from being intrusive and obvious, so far 
from pressing on the senses, that it withdraws 
from observation—is an institution whose 
object will be ever lost to the common classes 
of subscribers to public charities.” In spite 
of this opinion of Franklin, the other mem- 
bers of the little club thought Mr. Williams’s 
proposal worthy of-further consideration ; 
and the subject was adjourned to another 
meeting, Franklin winding up the matter for 
that meeting as follows :—‘‘I perceive that 
our friend does not acquiesce in our opinions, 
and that he will undertake this Institution. 
The event, be it what it may, will be honour- 
able to him; but it will require so much 
time, perseverance, and patience, that the 
anvil may wear out thehammer.” The anvil 
did not wear out the hammer; for Williams 
~ to his idea, talked of it right and 
left, tried to interest Pitt, and lox, and 
Burke in it, and, though he did not succeed 
in persuading them that the speculation 
was practicable, yet at last got together 
a sufficient number of humbler men to start 
the Institution. It was in the year 1790 that 
the Fund practically began its existence ; for 
in that year it was able to make a grant of 
£10. 10s. to one distressed author. Since that 
time it has increased steadily to its present 
proportions. In 1801 the late Duke of 
Somerset became its President; in 1837 he 
resigned, and was succeeded by the late 
Marquis of Lansdowne; and, on the recent 
death of the Marquis of Lansdowne, the 
Karl of Stanhope was elected to the presi- 
dency. During the long presidency of the 
Duke of Somerset, the Fund had so grown 
by accumulated bequests, and by the in- 
crease of annual donations and subscrip- 
tidns, as to be able towards the end of his 
presidency to expend sums of from £1000 to 
£1250 every year in the relief of distressed 
authors, as against sums of from £200 to 
£350 at the beginning of his presidency; and 
since that time the! annual expenditure has 
not risen much. The year of greatest ex- 
ae in the history of the Fund was 
858, when a sum of £1840 was expended 
on 58 applicants. The total expenditure of 
the Fund, from the year 1790, when it made 
its first grant, to the end of the year 1862, 
has been £57,130. 9s., distributed in the 
shape of 2962 grants to persons of literary 
merit, whose cases, in the course of these 
seventy-two years, had been brought before 
the Society. The expenditure for last year 
was £1475, distributed among 54 applicants 
as follows :— 
CLASSIFICATION OF AUTHORS RELIEVED. 


Grants. 
Class I. History and Biography , - ll 

Il. Biblical Literature . é 6 caeau 20 
Ill. Science and Art . 5 110 
IV. Periodical Literature ; “fol he 170 
V. Topography and Travels . . 7 230 
VI. Classical Literature and Education 2 65 
VIL. Poetry . . ‘ . ‘ s°7 205 
VIII. Essays and Tales . 12 255 
IX. Political Econom dae 30 
X. Law . , ; 1 25 
XI. Miscellaneous . 40 
54 1500 
Part of Grant not applied . 25 
£1475 


Of the 54 persons thus relieved as desery- 
ing literary persons in distress, 36 were 
males, and 18 females ; of which last 11 were 

ves authors, and 7 widows of authors. 
Of the 54, there were 22 relieved for the first 
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time, 9 for the second time, 5 for the third 
time, 6 for the fourth time, 4 for the fifth 
time, 4 for the sixth time, 3 for the seventh . 
time, and 1 for the ninth time. The lowest 
sum granted to any person was £10, and 
there were six who received this sum; the 
highest grant was £80, made severally to 
three persons; the sum most commonly 
granted was from £15 to £25. 

The Fund from which these grants are 
made consists of a permanent income from 
past bequests of money or property now cal- 
culable at somewhat over £1100 a year, and 
of subscriptions and donations made in the 
course of the year to the aggregate sum of 
about £1000 more—the larger portion of 
which is always made at the Year y Dinner 
of the Society, held during the London season, 
under the presidency of some distinguished 
public men. The entire sum which the 
Society had in hand from all sources for last 
year was £2350. 19s. 3d.; of this sum £1475, 
as we have seen, was spent in grants on the 
objects of the Society; and there remained a 
balance on hand for the present year of £289. 
4s. 4d. Among the disbursements was a sum 
of £112. 8s. 10d. paid for legacy-duty and 
transfer of legacy; so that the working- 
expenses of the Society for the year, in 
rent, officers’ salaries, and incidental items, 
amounted to £474. 6s. 1d.—in which sum, 
however, was not included £149. 9s., required 
from the funds for extra expenses on the 
Annual Dinner. 

In appealing to the public, and especially 
to the lovers of literature, in behalf of the 
Fund which they administer, the Committee 
make these remarks :— 


It is unquestionable that in the present age 
some branches of Literature have obtained signal 
remuneration ; but its graver provinces are still 
but a barren inheritance. While works of imagi- 
nation are munificently encouraged, all that vast 
and lofty region which belongs to Science atid 
Learning is comparatively unproductive. The 
Philosopher, the Mathematician, the Classical 
Scholar, the Divine, stand but on the verge of 
that opulent stream which swells around the 
more favoured Literature. But, even in the most 
prosperous career of authorship, reverses will 
come, ill health will break up the mind, the 
common misfortunes of life will overthrow «the 
most prudent provision for its future years; age 
is of course inevitable, and by that decay of 
intellectual vigour, which may come at any time, 
and must come at last, the noblest spirits, occu- 
pied during their best years in the labours of the 
understanding, may be reduced to a state of 
wretchedness, whose alleviation would be a 
simple impulse of humanity, even if it were not 
suggested by the sympathy of the Scholar, and 
commanded by the duty of the Christian. In 
this general mass of misfortune there are painful 
distinctions. Many of the applicants are meni- 
bers of the learned professions, holding, in earlier 
life, considerable rank in the public eye, and cast 
down from the fairest prospects of competence 
and honour by irresistible calamities. Many ate 
still more painfully entitled to assistance: females 
known as authors, or the destitute widows and 
orphans of men of ability and virtue. It is 
among the inconveniences of the Institution as 
sppeslitg to the Public, that those cases, many 
of which would excite the deepest commiseration, 
must not be disclosed. But all suppression of 
names, and of circumstances which might lead to 
names, is obviously essential. In the distribu- 
tions of the Royal Literary Fund, as there is tho 
strictest precaution against imposture, so there is 
the most anxious attention to the feelings of in- 
dividuals; the business is transacted by a com- 
mittee sufficiently open to be a security for its 
conduct, and yet sufficiently secret to avoid all 
distressing publicity. 

Now, is the Literary Fund one of those 
charities to which Mr. Gladstone’s memorable 
onslaught would in any way apply? Far 
from it. Few charities could named 
which better perform those functions of real 
benevolence which alone entitle charities to 
respect and support. That Mr. Gladstone 
himself would except the Literary Fund from 
the well-deserved denunciation which he 


bestowed upon so many charitable founda- 
tions, is proved by the that he is himsel! 
a member of the Fund, and presided five years 


ago at its Annual Dinner. So long as giving 
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is wholesome at all, and so long as the ma- 
chinery of a society is necessary to enable 
rivate kindliness to reach the objects it 
Tailees to relieve, the Literary Fund may, 
from its nature, claim a particular share of 
public regard. At present it is chiefly b 
the subscriptions of the literary class itself, 
and of publishers or others connected with 
the business of books, that it is supported. 
Mr. Dickens, Mr. John Forster, an others 
expressed dissatisfaction a few years ago 
with the management of the Fund—thinking 
the working expenses too high for the work 
done. There may be something in this. 
The receipts of the Fund, we observe, do not 
seem to have advanced of late years. Per- 


haps, if Mr. Gladstone were to give the con- | 
cerns of the Fund the benefit of his advice, | p 


an improvement might be made. But, as it 
it is, the Society is a most worthy one; and 
we are glad to see that the Committee have 
this year—the first of the Presidency of Earl 
iciiiee -teonaht the claims of the Fund 
before the public in a special address. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


FROM MATTER TO SPIRIT. 
From Matter to Spirit. (Longman & Co.) 


ORKS of the spiritualist class to which 
‘** From Matter to Spirit” belongs are 
sore trials to the virtue of a reviewer. A 
gentleman with no enthusiastic passion for 
rt, who, on setting out for a hard day’s 
shooting, should find a dative arranged ex- 
pressly for him, would feel it a strong temp- 
tation to sit down and fill his bag without 
bother and trouble. Now a vindication of 
spiritualism presents itself to the literary 
sportsman in the form of an intellectual 
battue. Nothing is easier than to knock 
down your game and fill your bag at once, 
and strike work for the day. Talkative 
tables and ambulatory arm-chairs supply an 
inexhaustible fund for smart writing. You 
have only to cull a few absurd stories about 
how Shakespeare, when summoned from 
the world of spirits, had nothing to say, 
except that he felt extremely jolly; or 
how your venerated grandmother, when 
evoked from the grave, had become so 
rusty in her + we | as to spell Ann 
with a preliminary H; to connect the 
fact that civilization has not succeeded in 
destroying superstition ; to wind up with a 
sentimental expostulation at the profanity of 
thus degrading the spiritual attributes of a 
future state—and your article is finished. And 
we frankly warn the author of ‘‘ From Matter 
to Spirit” that he has exposed himself 
especially to this class of criticism. The 
stories contained in these pages have all the 
eccentricities common to their class; the 
demands made by them upon our faith are 
even greater than those which either Mr. 
Home or M Jane has levied upon us 
hitherto; and the style is almost calculated 
to excite retort. Moreover, there isa vein of 
writing running through the preface which, 
even to a friendly critic, becomes irritating 
at times. When we are told ‘“Imposture 
per bn called the Zadoc of those whom I de- 
scribe; coincidence is their Nathan: and this 
priest and this prophet anoint Solomon Self- 
conceit King,” we feel bound to protest that, 
because we may consider some spiritualist 
showman an impostor, and believe that coinci- 
dence will explain a good many apparent 
mysteries, we are not necessarily blockheads 
or fools. 

However, we feel that we could not 
honestly content ourselves with picking out 
the absurdities in C. D.’s defence of spiritu- 
alism. It isa remarkable book, written on 
a subject of no common interest. Very hard 
measure has hitherto been dealt out to the 
believers in spirit-rapping. Personally, we 
entertain a profound, an unvarying disbelief 
mm every report of spiritual manifestations 
whatever. Putting aside the question of 


revelation, we believe that the veil between 
the seen and unseen worlds never has been 








lifted. We look with equal incredulity on 
stories of persons appearing at the moment 
of death to their nearest and dearest rela- 
tives, as we do on Mary Jane’s communica- 
tions from the ghost of Dante. But, coupled 
with this scepticism, we have a great con- 
tempt for the arguments by which the truth 
of spiritualism is commonly assailed. Can 
anything be more absurd than the statement 
that the soul of Shakespeare could not have 
appeared to Mrs. Smith because the departed 
bard, on his reappearance, talked nonsense 
and wrote bad grammar? What con- 
ceivable means have we, or anybody else, 
for knowing what Shakespeare’s soul is 
like, or under what conditions it is likely 
to exist? There is no such thing as @ 
riort arguing about ghosts; we have 
no data, or facts, or experience to go upon. 
If a traveller were to assure us that, in some 
remote island, he had found a city inhabited 
by men with wings, it would be absurd to 
tell him that his story must be untrue be- 
cause men with wings would never live in 
houses. And yet we might possibly predict 
something about men with wings, while we 
can predict absolutely nothing about men 
without bodies. An almost sillier objection 
to the truth of spiritualism is the argument 
that no amount of testimony can convince 
you of what is incredible in itself. All belief 
is a question of degree. Our sole reason for 
believing any single circumstance we have 
not derived knowledge of by our own senses, 
is the fact that a number of credible wit- 
nesses vouch for its truth. And it is 
absurd to say that on one particular class 
of circumstances we will not admit evi- 
dence similar to that by which our whole 
mode of life is guided. All we demand for 
spiritualism is that it should be treated in 
the same way as any other reported discovery. 
If a sufficient number of credible witnesses 
can prove to us that Mr. Home did float in 
the air, we need not necessarily believe that 
spirits raised him aloft, but we shall cer- 
tainly believe that occurrences not to be 
accounted for by any known causes did take 
place. Our own experience in spiritualist 
manifestations has led us so far to believe 
that no story of the kind we have alluded to 
can be substantiated on valid evidence. But, 
if it can, we certainly shall not refuse to 
credit it because it is not in accordance with 
our preconceived ideas of what it is becoming 
in a spirit to do or not to do. 

Our complaint against the spiritualists is 
that they will not furnish us with the very 
testimony we require before believing. For 
instance, C. D. announces ‘‘ From Matter 
toSpirit’’ by telling us, ‘‘ For obvious reasons, 
names are suppressed and initials changed. 
For the truth of all incidents given without 
names or with initials, I hold myself respon- 
sible.” Now, C. D. may be, and undoubt- 
edly is, a person of the highest honour and 
integrity ; but the world at large cannot be 
expected to believe stories inconsistent with 
all their foregone experience when told 
about persons unknown by an anony- 
mous author. Here is a curious story of 
mesmeric vision we haye turned upon by 
accident in the pages of ‘‘ From Matter to 
Spirit” :— 

On another occasion this girl, making a mental 
(or rather spiritual) journey through some streets 
in the neighbourhood, described a chapel on fire, 
the flames of which had broken out after she was 
put to sleep, and the fire had not been men- 
tioned in her hearing. She spoke of the number 
of engines successively arriving, the difficulty of 
getting water, the shouting and bad language of 
the mob, Which she said she heard, and, what I 
thought the strangest of all, of the difficulty of 
getting into the chapel through the locked iron 
gates. This difficulty was surmounted, as she 
said, after some men in the crowd had climbed 
the railings; and she was then able to get in at 
the chapel door, when she traced the origin of 
the fire, and gave me a full description of the 
inside of the building in its burnt and dismantled 
state. Two messengers were sent out separately 
to ascertain what was going on at the fire (half-a- 
mile from the house), at from these, in turn, 
we received a full confirmation of all her state- 
ments. 
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The story is a remarkable one ; but, in order 
to attach any value to it as conclusive, we 
ought to know the exact time of the fire, the 
actual words which the girl used, and the 
credibility of the messengers sent to inquire 
into the truth of her statements. The same 
remark applies to almost every story related 
in this book. We can perfectly understand 
the reasons which may have induced the 
author to conceal the names of the actors in 
these spiritual experiences. But this neces- 
sity for concealment renders the fact stated 
valueless as evidence. Of what value, for 
instance, is a story like this :— 

Last Monday Mrs. R—— described to me a 
very lovely vision she had had of Mrs. A—— (a 
very amiable young woman who had died not 
long before in her first confinement). Mrs, 
R—— saw her. beneath some beautiful branches 
and wreaths of soft and brilliant colours, chiefly 
green. I thought but little of this; in truth, we 
are in the habit of hearing so many things of the 
kind, that many are overlooked ; but this even- 
ing it was whispered to Mrs. R as she sat by 
me, “ The flowers you saw are in our arbour, 
It is finished, and we shall have a feast there,” 
Still I did not pay much attention to the subject, 
though I was pleased to see Mrs. R ’s great 
interest in and delight at the vision of her friend, 
This morning (dated the following day) Jane's 
hand wrote :— 

“Our garden is so beautiful, I wish you could 
see it, a our arbour is finished. (The medium 
had not heard of Mrs. R *s vision.) 

* Who has seen your arbour ?” 

* A—— and Mrs. R——.” 

“We have a mother and a baby with us, who 
have been helping to make the arbour. They are 
just come here from another sphere, and are stay- 
ing in our house till theirs is ready.” 

““Were there any other children left in this 
world by the mother ?” 

“ No, there were no others. She came from 
London. I think you will find out who she is.” 

16th. This evening it was whispered again to 
Mrs. R that they (the spirits) could not 
stay long, they were so busy preparing for the 
feast. 

19th. Yesterday evening I saw Mrs, R—— 
again. She told me of another beautiful vision of 
“the arbour,” which was prepared for the feast. 
Grapes, peaches, apricots, and many other fruits 
were placed on long tables covered with white satin 
and gold, in a kind of raised embroidery. The most 
lovely flowers hung in all directions, and the 
branches interlaced overhead. Birds were flying 
about within the arbour. During the evening a 
lady, whom I had not seen for several weeks, 
came in. We did not speak of the arbour or 
anything connected with it, but our last visitor 
told us that she had acquired a kind of internal 
vision. She can see with her eyes shut, and her 
fingers pressed on them (this pressure of the eyes 
is not uncommon in clairvoyance). We begged er 
to try then if she could see anything, believing 
that the presence of mediums would ensure mag- 
netic power. She shut her eyes, and, pressing her 
fingers on them, soon exclaimed : 

“Tam in a large and beautiful garden, like a 
park. Little eeke are playing about, and there 
are horses here too. Oh! this is not lighted by 
our sun, but what a lovely light! 

“T am to go farther. Here are high trees with 
their branches interlaced above! How very lovely 
it is! It forms an immense green arbour, nearly 
a mile long. It is full of flowers hanging 
in wreaths around; and bouquets of lovely 
a at eye and roses. It is all set out 
with splendid fruits, es, hes, everything ; 
and birds are flying J a § er ™ 

“It isall gone. I have never seen anything 50 
lovely before! ” 

What we want are facts, with place, name, 
and date given; and then it will be possible to 
verify the truth of spiritualist manifestations. 

But, though ‘‘ From Matter to Spirit ” will 
not convince unbelievers like ourselves, the 
work is valuable as an exposition of the 
of spiritualism. The faith, in as far as we 
can understand it, is a reproduction of 
Swedenborgianism; and its central : tenet 
appears to be that there is no essential dif- 
ference between life and death. Man passes 
from a real to an incorporeal existence 
as na y as he grows from chiltlhood to 
manhood, and the grave affords no solution 
of continuity in the thread of existence. The 
process of death was thus explained to the 
author by a young person whe, we are in- 
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informed, had never thought upon the sub- 
ject :-— 

: The pencil traced a recumbent figure, evidently 
meant to i a dying person. From many 
points of this figure, the hand of the medium 
formed long lines which met in a point placed 
carefully at a short distance above the figure. As 
the lines were multiplied, the point was also in- 
creased in size till it became a small globe or 
circle, and from that circle other lines were drawn 
out to represent the body and limbs of another 
and smaller figure. The larger figure below, and 
the smaller one above, were then numbered, and 
notes, to correspond with the numbers, written 
below. From this diagram it appeared that the 
process of death, and the entrance into another 
state, is as natural (in the sense of orderly) an 
event as the birth of achild. No more real mys- 
tery, nothing more supernatural (in the sense of 
miraculous), accompanies a departure from, than 
an entrance into, this world ; for that which passes 
the ken of mortal eyes is not necessarily outside 
the order of creation. The lines drawn from 
the recumbent figure, and meeting above, repre- 
sent the “spiritual fluid.” This will be recog- 
nised as that invisible element of the body which, 
drawing nourishment from its surroundings, is 
the essential agent of vital force, of will—power, 
and even of thought and feeling. That it quits 
the body at death is certain, for it is not, like the 
material part, left to decay. It becomes a ques- 
tion whither, having been only elaborated in the 
animal frame, this, the most delicate and vital 
portion, ceases to exist when its source is de- 
stroyed ; or whether, having its source in a power 
above and beyond the body which it has animated 
and inhabited, it passes away, prepared by its 
sojourn here for another dwelling, when its 
earthly one is capable of containing it no longer. 
I have digressed in order to identify the “ spiritual 
fluid” of the invisible writer with a part or the 
whole of the magnetic or vital forces spoken of 
before. It will afterwards be seen that these 
vital forces are what constitute the soul in its 
most material and most refined elements. 


Moreover, it is fair to add that the spiri- 
tualist’s faith, as taught by C. D., far from 
being opposed to the doctrines of revealed 
religion, is designed to strengthen the belief 
of mankind in the Gospel of Christ. This 
is how C. D. sums up this argument :— 


Is all that I have described as spiritual develop- 
ment, with all its accompanying processes and 
trials, due to “ unconscious cerebration,” or self- 
delusion, or irregular nervous action, or imposture? 
“Tt is,’ will be the unhesitating answer of those 
whose philosophical compass points in a contrary 
direction. Then the Bible is a history on a large 
scale, and of great antiquity, of unconscious cere- 
bration, irregular nervous action, self-delusion, 
and imposture. It is hard to say in what way 
those who pronounce the judgment can escape the 
conclusion. But we who lean on the Book which 
has furnished spiritual food to all ages and con- 
ditions of men, whose prophecies have been ful- 
filled and are going on to their completion in the 
second coming of the Saviour, which is the en- 
trance of the living Word into every soul—we need 
not fear that our staff will ever prove to be a 
broken reed. The thought may occur—If it be 
true that the Bible is only a history of these mes- 
meric and pyschological phenomena, it loses at once 
all its aulbnrte and its sacred character. These 
mesmeric and psychological phenomena are parts 
of a great whole, and are found to be a connecting 
link between what has been called the world of 
matter, and the world of spirit. And the ascent 
from matter to spirit is not difficult, neither are 
their respective boundaries undefined, if we remem- 
ber that matter is the deposit of the life force, and 
that it becomes dead, and falls back into other 
forms, only to be acted on by new forces in the 
constant outpouring of spirit from the Fountain 
of life. We need not apprehend a diminished 
reverence for Scripture. The Bible will be 
found full of instruction, comfort, and hope for 
every soul in need, and in every d of spiritual 
opening, and all the more when the obscure and 
mysterious passages whose meaning has been 
lost are restored to life by a better knowledge of 
the states they describe, and when the things of 
the Spirit are ised: in the world as they are 
treated of in the history of the Word of God. 
There is a deep meaning in the fact that the lowest 
spirit manifestations, or those in which the action 
of oa electricity on material substances is 
displayed, appeared soon after the means of com- 
municating by earthly electricity were completed. 
We do not despise the child who first tried to 
catch up a thread by a piece of amber or sealing- 
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wax, for the knowledge growing out of that simple 
experiment led to results which are yet far in the 
future. Neither should weundervalue the raps and 
movements, strange and childish as they appear : 
they form but the lowest step of a der 
whose base is on the earth, and whose top rests 
at the feet of the Lamb in the centre of the 
throne. 

However much we may disa with its 
conclusions, we cannot but feel that such a 
book as ‘‘ From Matter to Spirit” deserves 
the honour of serious argument. E. D. 








“WAIT FOR THE END,” BY 
MR. MARK LEMON. 


Wait for the End. A Story. By Mark Lemon. 
Three Volumes. (Bradbury and Evans.) 


R. MARK LEMON, with fearless frank- 

ness, tells us, in the title-page of his 
new book, what that book is, and, by im- 
plication, what it is not. Of the positive 
proposition we will speak presently. Of the 
negative, we may at once observe that 
‘* Wait for the End” is not a series of im- 
moral tableaux—not a set of dialogues on 
things in general—not a tract for the con- 
version of Anabaptists to Puseyism—not the 
vivisection of the heart of une femme incom- 
prise—not a descriptive catalogue of the 
contents of three or four fashionable man- 
sions, with sketchy notices of the live-stock 
on the premises—not a political narrative, 
with a history of the reform bills that were 
in hand when people neither rested nor were 
thankful — not a glorification of life in 
corduroys, with an inference that clean shirts 
and clean consciences are incompatible—not a 
tale with a purpose, which, so far as our ex- 
perience goes, seems to be a tale written 
with the purpose of injuring the commercial 
interests of its publishers. Mr. Lemon’s 
book is not one to be found in this list, 
which, nevertheless, comprises the majority 
of types that have recently come before us. 
It is a story ; and it is something to get that 
in days when the Story-teller is so much 
above his business. 

We are very glad that the book is so good ; 
for, had it been otherwise, we own ourselves 
frail enough to feel that it would be an 
ungracious mg to be displeased with any- 
thing by Mr. Mark Lemon. A critic might 
be virtuous, but could scarcely be amiable, 
who should ignore the fact that, for about a 
quarter of a century, Mr. Lemon has been 
contributing to the ‘harmless gaiety” of 
the public, besides doing something much 
better. We believe that he is the author of 
between sixty and seventy original dramas, 
of all kinds, many of which have taken a 

rmanent place in the dramatic répertoire. 
™ the days when the ‘‘full” comedy was 
performed, Mr. Lemon wore his spurs, and 
wore them well, in a field into which the best 
champions did not disdain to enter. This was 
before the time when managers discovered 
that London has an enormous population ; 
that, as an Australian manager said, ‘‘ Kan- 
garoos’ money is as good as anybody else’s 
money ;” that pieces addressed to the kan- 
garoo intellect can be got without much more 
expense than is ca by the carpenter and 
the upholsterer ; and that it pays much better 
to invite spectators, mostly of the kan- 
garoo class, to see sensation effects, than to 
summon the educated Ng = ite to 

etry and epigram. ose older days, 
anid Dubver, p meet Knowles, Talfourd. 
Poole, wrote plays, Mr. Lemon also wrote, 
and with success. We do not sup that 
the author of ‘‘ What Will the World Say ?” 
“The Turf,” or ‘‘ Fashionable Arrivals,” 
would be as fortunate in making a hit with 
a drama the interest of which should turn on 
a sayage’s attempt to murder a girl in the 
moonlight, or an Irish she-peasant’s splash- 
ing for dear life in a sea-pond, or on any of the 
other intellectual and improving sights which 
draw the kan class pad whole season. 
In the older poetry and epigram, as we 
have said, had achance, We i oy 
a long exile from the ' is likely 
to haye another innings; and "Phelps has 
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discovered that there are people left, and a 
good many thousands of them, who will come 
and listen to Lord Byron, finely declaimed. 
It is rumoured, too, that this symptom has 
aroused Sir Bulwer Lytton. en Mr. 
Lemon was writing comedies, however, there 
were actors to act them. The degradation of 
the drama has destroyed the school of art; 
and at this moment it would be impossible, 
even by impressment from all the companies 
in London, to “‘ cast” a high-class comedy of 
society. So he, among the rest, bo 
aid aside that kind of work. If better days 
come, we shall be glad to see him resume it; 
for playgoers of mature age will bear testi- 
mony to the ingenuity of his plots, the inces- 
sant action of his stories, and the manly and 
nervous language allotted to his characters. 
He had also the gift of discovering an actor’s 
specialty ; and those who remember the part 
sustained by Mr. Alfred Wigan in the ‘‘Turf,”’ 
will recollect that the then scarcely recognised 
talents of that accomplished artist were well 
‘called upon” (to use turf-talk) by the 
author. In the creation of characters of old 
age Mr. Lemon was facile princeps ; and it 
was a temptation to an wather to study the 
various phases of senility when ‘‘old” Farren 
was to be their exponent. 

But Mr. Lemon has another claim to our 
regard, and it is one which is this week 
before us for the eleven hundred and sixty- 
seventh time. Tor, since the establishment 
of Punch, now a national institution, Mr. 
Mark Lemon has Fw - conductor. Letits 
great prosperity and unflagging vigour testify 
to the judicious care wi which’ the editor 
has procured the best assistance that was to 
be had, and let its freedom—though a journal 
of personality—from all unworthiness, and its 
exemption from errors that are the result of 
carelessness, speak for the vigilance with 
which it has been watched over. Had it been 
otherwise, the world would have heard of it. 
Punch is rich, and attorneys are keen, and 
every week there are a dozen columns or 80 
of aggressive matter. We believe that there 
has been but one action for libel against 
Punch, and that one many years ago, when 
a Jew, who had not been proved to be what 
he was accused of being, was more sorely 
hurt by Mr. Punch’s ‘‘apology” than by 
the original article, and received ten pounds 
for his wounded honour. If this exemption 
be not a certificate to the captain’s careful 
navigation, we know not how such a docu- 
ment could be framed. Punch has lived 
because it has adapted itself to the spirit and 
topics of the day. And then the Punch staff 
is not a clique, bet has in it writers who have 
made their own mark in other quarters, who 
move in different circles, and who combine 
as representatives of public feeling. Hence 
Punch usually gives the broad common sense 
of a question, and hence the strength and 
success of the periodical. Mr. Mark Lemon’s 
ree curacy is an admirably -served 
office. 

Now, with all this in our mind when the 
name of the author of the novel before us 
comes up, we should have been exceedingly 
sorry if he had given us a book of which we 
could not speak pleasantly. Had he done so, 
we should have looked at the ee Ae ian of 
green and gold on the lower shelf before us, 
and we fear that we might have been so “ig- 
nally unfaithful to our duty as to place the 
new book on the upper shelf, in silence. 
But, luckily, we are not called upon either 
for silence or for censure. Mr. Mark Lemon 
has written, evidently con amore, a hearty, 
genial book, comprising a very stirring story, 
with plenty of incident, with strongly-marked 
characters, with some pathos, and with a 

t deal of humour. We imagine that a 

k has seldom been written in which what 
we suppose to be the author’s own character 
is allowed ampler play. This may be an 
intrusive or impertinent remark, but we can- 
not help it. d we the honour of Mr. 
Lemon’s personal acquaintance, we t 
see that we had made a mistake, and that 
the author is not like his book; but, in 
the absence of that advantage, we incline 
to insist on believing that we know him, 
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From cynicism, from ill-nature, from deli- 
berate sarcasm, the book is free; but,in addi- 
tion to its thorough honesty and straight- 
forwardness (which Mr. Lemon depicts as his 
fayourite characteristic in man hae woman), 
there is a continuous manifestation of a know- 
ledge of the world, and of a shrewdness, which 

isplay themselves less in aphorism than in 
the practical action of his characters. He also, 
we observe, sets woman very high in the 
seale of creation. All his women, except one 
reyengeful being (even for whom there is a 
sortof excuse, in her sisterly love), are agents 
for good—sustaining, exalting, and improvin 
their happy husbands, lovers, brothers, an 
all, indeed, who come under their influence. 
This may not recommend the book to the 
admirers of the lady-novelists of the day, 
who usually make all their women either bad 
or foolish ; but it will recommend ‘‘ Wait for 
the End” to those who are old-fashioned 
enough to believe that there are such crea- 
tures as good women, and that they are not 
such contemptible creatures as French novel- 
ists, and English imitators of the latter, evi- 
dently consider any females who have not 
broken the sixth, seventh, and eighth recom- 
mendations in the decalogue. 

As this is a story, and one which tells us 
to wait for the end, we shall certainly not be 
so discourteous as to detail it here. We 
merely give an idea of it. It is an English 
story, but a small portion of it is laid in 
Australia. The pagoda-tree of India has 
withered, but the golden fleece of Australia 
has succeeded for the benefit of fiction. The 
principal characters of the story are Gerard 
and Gilbert Norwold, half-brothers, of oppo- 
site natures. The sins and treachery of one, 
and the co and endurance of the other, 
are the staple of the book; but there is a 

lorious, burly, good-hearted, soft-hearted 
5 ohn Spraggatt, who almost deserves to be 
called its hero. There is plenty of love, of 
an honest kind, a good deal of hatred, and 
some crime, though not of the delightful 
atrocious order dear to divers. Then we have 
a good glimpse into the theatrical world as it 
was in the days of Edmund Kean, who is 
introduced (with a pseudonyme) ; and a very 
stirring little history of a young dramatist’s 
rise, and of the production of his play, with 
stereoscopically distinct portraits of some 
theatrical folks, is given with kindly. truth- 


fulness. There is a man , of the best 
sort, whom all play-going folk will recognise ; 
and we think that, were it becoming, we 


could name the actress who stood for Stella. 
There is a character, also, of a very r 
captain, who is a fashionable man about 
town, with a good heart and a pretty little 
wife, both of which articles he keeps rather 
closely shut up, who would have been a cha- 
racter for Farren in his best days—perha 

was, under another aspect. The ladies of the 
book, with the exception of Mrs. Jellifer 
aforesaid, are warm-hearted, right-thinking 
Englishwomen, with work cut out for them, 
which they do in earnest English fashion ; 
and all comes right at the end for which 
we have waited. We may tell this, be- 
cause aes | would believe that Mr. 
Lemon would kill a lover, or a maiden, 
or a good husband, or a true wife, at the 
moment when the reward was due—that is 
not his way of teaching resignation to the 
will of Providence. Whom the gods love do 
not die young in Mr. Lemon’s theology, but 
they love somebody else, haye sons and 
daughters, and live toa decent old age. And 
there is something to be said for this way of 


em 2 one’s fate. 
Before the book goes into a second edi- 


tion, we suggest a revision, in order to get 
rid of an anachronism or two, of no pea 
quence to the story, but rather in the way; 
and, if Mrs. Stevens, in the third yolume, 
could be somebody else than a certain per- 
son’s old nurse, an advan would be 
which will occur to the author when 
+e ga Watt we have Mrs. Bland a 
e first, To w ons we merely 
add that we have lect ow long account 
with Mr. Mark Lemon an item to’ his credit 
in respect of ‘‘ Wait for the End,” 


‘here described; and the story 





‘*MY BEAUTIFUL LADY.” 


My Beautiful Lady. By Thomas Woolner. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


interest with which the reader will 

take up this poem, knowing it to be by 

an author who has won himself so high a 

name in British sculpture, will certainly not 

be diminished by the perusal of the poem 

itself, Mr. Woolner has proved his claim to 

be ranked, not only among British sculptors, 
but also among the poets of our day. 

The key-note to the poem is struck in the 
first lines of the ‘‘ Introduction,” as fol- 
lows :— 

In some there lies a sorrow so profound 

It may not find a voice in words ; and never 

Throughout their daily tasks, or bountiful 

And willing converse born of souls allied, 

Reveals itself as sadness. And, although 

The cheeks may thin; and though may wane 

their eyes’ 

Frank lustre ; hair may lose its hue, or fall ; 

And health may slacken low in force; and they 

Are older than the warrant of their years ; 

Yet they to others’ seeming gild their lives 

With cheerfulness, and every duty tend, 

As if their aspects told the truth within. 

But they are not as others: not for them 

The bounding pulse, the ardour of desire, 

The rapture and the wonder in things new ; 

The hope that palpitating strikes a world 

Where gladness floats upon eternal wings ; 

Nor do they with elastic enterprise 

Forecast delight in compassing results ; 

Nor, haying won their ends, fall godlike back 

And taste the calm completion of content. 

But in a sober, chilled, gray atmosphere, 

Work out their lives: and, varied though they be, 

As creatures in the ocean, or its sand, 

Yet each in whom this vital grief has root 

Is dull to what makes everything of worth. 

And though, maybe, a shallow bodily joy 

Oft tingles through them at the breathing 


spring, 
Or first-heard exultation of the lark, 
Still that deep weight draws ever steadily 
Their thoughts and passions back to secret woe. 
And though, should they be gifted, some great 
acts 
May be achieved ; and if beniguly bent 
May be a treasured blessing through their lives ; 
Yet power and goodness are to them as dreams, 
And they heed vaguely, if their waking sight 
Be met with slanting storm against the pane, 
Or sunshine glittering on the leaves that play 
In purest blue of breezy summer morns. 


The hero of the poem is such a one as is 
is that of his 
love for the ‘‘ Beautiful Lady,” and then of 
that loss of her by death, and that fidelity to 
her memory, which haye wrought him into 
such a frame of character and spirit. The 
story, after the expository ‘‘ Introduction,” 
from which the foregoing lines are taken, is 
supposed to be told by the bereaved lover 
himself; and hence the title ‘‘ My Beautiful 
Lady,” given to the whole. It is divided 
into three Parts, each consisting of separate 
jeces, in varied metres, rhymed or blank, 
earing titles corresponding to the moods 
they express, and to the incidents they re- 
late. The poem, therefore, is, to a great 
extent, like Tennyson’s ‘‘ Maud,” a narra- 
tive poem in the form of successive lyrical 
pieces fitted together ; but Mr. Woolner fre- 
quently resorts to blank yerse for the pur- 
poses of the rougher or more direct moral- 
izings within which he leayes the beautiful 
facts of the tale enclosed. 
In the First Part we are thus introduced to 
the ‘‘ Beautiful Lady” :— 
I love My Lady; she is very fair ; 
Her brow is wan, and bound by simple hair : 
Her spirit sits aloof, and high, 
But glances from her tender eye 
In sweetness droopingly. 
As a young forest while the wind drives through, 
My life is stirred when she breaks on my view ; 
Her beauty grants my will no choice 
But silent awe, till she rejoice 
My longing with her yoice. 
Her warbling voice, though ever low and mild, 
Oft makes me feel as strong wine woulda child : 
And, though her hand be airy light 
Of touch, it moves me with its might, 
As would a sudden fright, 
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A hawk high poised in air, whose nerved wing. 
tips 
Tremble with might suppressed, before he dips, 
In vigilance, scarce more intense 
Than I; when her voice holds my sense 
Contented in suspense, 
Her mention of a thing, august or poor, 
Makes it far nobler than it was before : 
As where the sun strikes life will gush, 
And what is pale receive a flush, 
Rich hues, a richer blush, 


How beautiful she is! A glorious gem 
She shines above the summer diadem 
Of flowers! And, when her light is seen 
Among them, all in reverence lean 
To her, their tending Queen. 
A man so poor that want assaults his health, 
Blessed with relief one morn in boundless wealth, 
Breathes no such joy as mine, when she 
Stands statelier, expecting me, 
Than tall white lilies be : 
And the white flutter of her robe to trace, 
Where clematis and jasmine interlace, 
Expands my gaze triumphantly : 
Even such his gaze, who sees on high 
His flag, for victory. 


And so we see the lady and her lover 
walking in gardens, or in tangled woody 
paths, close by the wealthy English mansion 
which is her home, and the lover’s tender- 
ness, mingled with exultation that such 
stately beauty has consented to be his. But 
there is a suggestion of fragility in the fair 
form all the while, and an ominous fear that 
the English air around her may be too rude 
and keen for the life of so stately a flower. 
How the fear deepens at one moment into an 
anxious pang we learn in the following piece 
entitled ‘‘Her Garden’’—the artistic pecu- 
liarity of which, as of a flower-picture ending 
in a statue, the reader will perceive :— 
The wind that’s good for neither man nor beast 
Weeks long incessant from the blighting East 
Drove gloom and havoc through the land and 
ceased. 
When, swaying mildly over wide Atlantic seas, 
Bland and dewy soft streamed the Western 
breeze. 
In walking forth, I felt with vague alarm, 
Heavier than wont her pressure on my arm, 
As through morn’s fragrant air we sought what 
harm 
ThatEastern wind’s despite had done the garden 
growth ; 
Where much lay dead or languished low for 
drouth. 
Her own parterre was bounded by a red 
Old buttressed wall of brick, moss-broidered ; 
Where grew, mid pink and azure plots, a bed 
Of shining lilies intermixed in wondrous light ; 
She called them “ Radiant spirits robed in 
white.” 
Here the mad gale had rioted and thrown 
Far drifts of snowy petals, fiercely blown 
The stalks in twisted heaps: one flower alone 
ie hung and lit the waste, the latest blossom 
orn 
Among its fallen kinsmen left forlorn. 


“ pallid droop,” cried I, “but more than 


Thy lonely sweetness takes my soul in thrall, 

O Seraph Lily Blanch! so stately tall : 

By violets adored, regarded by the rose, 

Well loved by every gentle flower that blows!” 

My lady dovelike to the lily went, 

Took in curved palms a cup, and forward leant, 

Deep draining to the gold its dreamy scent. 

I see her now, pale beauty, as she bending 
stands, 

The wind-worn blossom resting in her hands! 

Then, slowly rising, she, in gazing trance 

Affrayed, long pored on Fok a A glance 

Of chilly splendour tinged her countenance 

And told the saddened truth, that stress of 
blighting weather 

Had made her lilies and My Lady drogp to- 
gether. 


The rest of this First Part tells of the linger- 
ing consumption that removed the fair one, 
and of the agony of the lover, still clutching 
madly at hope till hope was gone. ; 

In the Second Part we are still close to the 
fact of the Beautiful s death. ‘ My 
Lady in Death” is the title of the first poem 
in this part; and here the lover is still numb 
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with the first sensation of her loss, and with 
the recollection of the death-bed scene :— 


The deathly power in silence drew 
My Lady’s life away. 
I watched, dumb for dismay, 
The shock of thrills that quivered through 
Her wasted frame and shook 
The meaning in her look, 
As near, more near, the moment grew. 
O horrible suspense ! 
O giddy impotence ! 
T saw her features lax, and change their hue. 
Her gaze, grown large with fate, was cast 
Where my mute agonies 
Made sadder her sad eyes : 
Her breath caught with short plucks and fast, 
Then one hot choking strain ; 
She never breathed again. 
T had the look which was her last : 
Even after breath was gone, 
Her love one moment shone, 
Then slowly closed, and hope for ever passed. 


A dreadful tremor ran through space 

When first the mournful toll 

Rang for My Lady’s soul. 
Vitality was hell; her grace 

Only the flattering gleam 

And mockery of a dream ; 
Oblivion struck me like a mace, 

And as a tree that’s hewn 

I dropped, in a dead swoon, 
And lay a long time cold upon my face. 


Earth had one quarter turned before 
My miserable fate 
Pressed down with its whole weight. 
My sense came back ; and shivering o’er 
I felt a pain to bear 
The sun’s keen cruel glare, 
Which shone not warm as heretofore ; 
And never more its rays 
Will satisfy my gaze : 
No more; no more; oh, never any more. 





In the second poem of this part, entitled 
‘* Day Dream,”’ there is still the same leaden 
blank of sensation ; but in the third and last, 
entitled ‘‘ My Lady’s Voice from Heaven,” 
there is the beginning of a manlier mood of 
the sorrow, roused, as it were, by the reproof 
of the lost one’s voice reaching him in his 
despair, and telling him of duty to be done 
in the world. 

Part the Third takes up the story of the 
loyer’s mind ten years after, when the voice 
has thoroughly moulded his being, and he is 
moving about among his fellow-men, still 
possessed by his unforgotten sorrow, and sur- 
veying them and their doings as one kept 
separate from them by it, but yet now re- 
conciled to the life of serious work which he 
sees assigned to him, for them and with 
them, in the busy world. It is in this part 
of the poem—the two pieces composing which 


. are both written, by a fit instinct, in blank 


verse—that the reader will encounter passages 
in which Mr. Woolner’s yiews of men and 
things generally break out most strongly. 
Here is one such :— 


For She has been the blessing that has nerved 

My strength in failing hours of blackest night, 
hen doubts oppress and fears distract ; and 
when 

Gigantic Evil’s hoofs are crushing good, 

And pity burns in terror ; while, appalled, 

Blanched Justice shrinks aloof; and not a voice, 

The smallest, dares uplift itself against 

The dripping blood-red horror which pollutes 

With death and danger, heaven and earth and 
sea ; 

When men’s belief grows wild, secing alone 

The dreadful black abominable sin, 

Forgetful that the hight still shines beyond ; 

And doubting last the very truth of God, 

They hate their fellow-creatures and themselves ; 

Groaning beneath a Despot, who thinks less 

Of precious human blood than shipwrights 
count 

Of water in the dock, so many feet 

Will bear so many tons, if it but aid 

One little steptits brutalizing aims, 

Who as an armed thief sacks his people's wealth. 

Then shines My Love’s star-brightness thro’ 
the gloom ; 

And comes, as comes a glorious Conqueror 

Returning from that Despot’s overthrow, 

His brow yet flashed and pale with victory. 


On the whole—though here and there, 
throughout the poem, one has a sense as if 








Mr. Woolner had found the element of metri- 
cal language and verbal imagery rather 
obdurate, and had persevered in the work as 
in a laborious carving, in which, while at- 
taining the exquisite and the rich in the 
central parts, he had been obliged to leave 
other parts somewhat hard and stiff—no one 


can read the poem without seeing in it the | 
prodnonon of a strong and manly mind of | 


igh aims, whose devotion to any art would 
keep that art always above dilettantism. 





CURRENT GOLD AND SILVER COINS. 


The Current Gold and Silver Coins of all Coun- | 


tries: their Weight and Fineness, and their 
Intrinsic Value in English Money. With 
Fac-similes of the Coins. By Leopold OC, 
Martin and Charles Triibner. (Triibner & Co.) 


MAN: even intelligent minds, have been 

unable to comprehend or to account 
for the deyotion and deep absorption with 
which the yotaries of numismatics have 
wooed their fayourite science; but, arid and 
meagre as its study may appear to folks 
whose inclinations have not been bent, or 
whose thoughts accident may not have 
turned in the direction, the science possesses 
unquestionably an interest greater, more 
especially to the antiquarian mind, than the 
puerile rage for ephemeral collections with 
which the heretic and the unorthodox are 
prone to class it. It is eminently a science 
of association, and often lends to history a 
positive form which other sources fail to fur- 
nish. Asa pleasure it must ever be purely 
mental, and have none of the attributes of 
those gratifications which are enjoyed for 
their physical or sensuous qualities. 

But the excellent work which Messrs. 
Martin and Triibner have contributed to our 
knowledge of coins is not for the present 
allied to numismatics in, the antiquarian 
aspect of the science. For this purpose it is 
destined, no doubt, to be treasured by the 
Dryasdustof posterity; for ourselves, we must 
prize it for the practical value which it has 
for our time. For those purposes of every- 
day use for which a work of this nature is 
requisite, the present book is imvaluable. 
The Kellys, the Tates, the Nobacks, the 
Thompsons, and the Décamps, who have 
hitherto mainly, and with excellent reason, 
occupied the field, will be still, on account of 
the fact that their works embrace the metri- 
cal systems as well as the monetary systems 
of the world, be none the less valuable than 
they have hitherto been ; but the work before 
us supplies several wants which the pre- 
ceding ones meet very defectively. It not 
only presents to us in a form well digested, 
pg remarkably easy of access, the precise 
fac-similes of the coins themselves, but fur- 
nishes corrected standards of purity which had 
become, as many are aware, of essential im- 
portance. ‘The representations of the coins 
are, indeed, excellent ; and, although the idea 
is not altogether a novel one, yet the execu- 
tion is better, and infinitely more careful, than 
any yet produced by the same process of gal- 
vano-plastic casts; nor is this form of illus- 
tration likely by eet means to be of that 
fugitive character which some persons are 
inclined to expect. 

The compilers have, we think, acted very 
wisely in keeping well in view the proximate 
possibility of the almost universal adoption of 
the decimal system. Already it has made 
wide progress, and, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties it has still to gle with here, we 
almost yenture to predict that the day will 
come when the people of this land will be 
nearly unanimously in favour of its applica- 
tion. Many things formerly as _ sturdily 
resisted here are now regarded as indispen- 
sable to our welfare. We stand upon our 
old ways; we distrust change, d innova- 
tion, and scout reform; yet our rapid material 
progress is chiefly owing to the strong prac- 
tical mind, which would kick out of the way 
principles which were stumbling-blocks to 
progress. The British mind cherishes prin- 
ciples, but it loves them not to their own 
destruction. Therefore, we do not consider 
that the day is distant when the decimal 
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_ system will take hold of us as a nation, even 


unto the conversion of others. It cost our 
forefathers something to free themselves fram 
the thraldom of the Papacy ; long and gallant 
was the struggle which gaye the ge the 
right to tax themselves, and took that power 
from the monarch's hands; it required a 
genoration to wipe away the national crime 
of slavery; and free tradewas won bymen who 
thought only of results and not of difficulties. 

With a view of this kind Messrs. Martin 
and Triibner have given in French grammes 
and in French milhémes, as well as by Eng- 
lish mar grains and in Hnglish technical 
terms, the weight and fineness of the coins 
of which upwards of a thousand are repre- 
sented in this work. 

In examining tho effigies of the various 


_coims we have, indeed—however much the 


| 











charge of deficiency of taste as a nation may 
be brought against us—reason to be proud of 





_our national currency, a fact every one who 


has set foot off our shores quickly becomes 
cognisant of. 

he British gold and silver coins represented 
in the work amount to 108; these include 
also the coins issued for the British colonies, 
Our gold coins represented amount to 31, 
and pieces of silver to 77. Many, however, 
of the former, and some of the latter, have 
never been practically circulated. Thus, for 
example, the large five and two-guinea pieces 
are practically obsolete, and we much ques- 
tion if any one under thirty years of age has 
ever seen one of them in circulation. 

Every tourist in Germany must have pain- 
ful memories of currency griefs; and here 
we have the wound laid open and the barb 
shown to us, as it were. There are representa- 
tions in this work of 269 German coins; of 
these 53 are gold and 216 silver. Bright, 
glittering, and wholesome as they are imaged 
in this book, we hardly recognised the 
half-obliterated, filth-begrimed, unsayoury- 
odoured coins which are the gad-flies of the 
British tourist on German ground, 

The Russian coins are of great beauty and 
superlative excellence of finish, and amongst 
them are represented some platina coins, 
which are, however, but little used. 

Amongst the Italian coins we find the 
large 100-zecchini piece (worth about £47 
English currency), issued by the last Doge 
of Venice, the weak-hearted Ludovico 
Manin, a name glorious since Daniel of that 
ilk redeemed it in °48. 

The obang, a Japanese gold coin, worth 
£15. Os. 74d., is the next in value; but it is 
used only as an imperial present, and there- 
fore can hardly come under the denomina- 
tion of currency. The half-obang is almost 
literally an obang, which is elliptic in form, 
cut in half—a curious illustration of the 
literal tharacter of a most singular people. 

We would suggest that, in any future 
edition of this work—and we trust it may 
have the success it so well deserves — a 
letter-press description of the copper coins 
in currency should be added; it would then 
complete in a most copious manner ail the 
information we could desire that a work of 
this kind should furnish. 

In conclusion, we may add that the work 
has been produced by Messrs. Triibner and 
Co. in a manner which reflects the highest 
credit upon the taste and enterprise of that 


firm; and its completeness in all respects 


will, we have no doubt, win for it a place on 
our library shelves, on our counting-house 
desks, and on our drawing-room tables, an 
of which it is worthy to ocoupy as a stan A 
a useful, and a beautiful work. 








KIRWAN’S ‘‘MODERN FRANOE.” 


Modern France: its Journalism, Literature, and 
Society. By A. V. Kirwan, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Author of the Article 
“France” in the Encyclopedia Brittanica; &c., 

&e. (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.) 


Wr the present government of France 

last ? is the great question which must 
have frequently occupied the minds of all 
who take any in in the affairs of that 
country. nfortunately, it is a question 
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which it is utterly impossible to answer with 
any approach to certainty, inasmuch as the 
answer depends upon contingencies which it 
is not in man’s power either to foresee or 
control. If the Emperor live for any length 
of time, and govern with the same energy 
and vigilance that he has hitherto displayed, 
there 1s every probability that he will leave 
his sceptre to the little imperial prince. It 
is not at all likely that Louis Napoleon will 
fall into the same errors that ruined his pre- 
decessors. He will never permit the anarchy 
and disorder that made the first and second 
republics intolerable ; he is scarcely the man 
to show that horror of shedding human 
blood which cost Louis Philippe his crown; 
Charles X.’s bigotry and obstinate stupidity 
are not his besetting sins; neither is Louis 
XVI.’s weak desire to do right one of his 
virtues. He is, in short, a wrestler whom it 
will be very difficult, if it be possible, to 
throw. 

This is the line of thought into which we 
are naturally led when we consider how com- 
pletely Louis Napoleon has made himself 
master of France, how warily he has gener- 
ally used his power, and how strangely he 
has succeeded in making his rule tolerated 
and even liked. But, on the other hand, it is 
urged that, when we think on the flagrant 
wrong on which his government rests, 
on the way in which he has trampled on 
every liberty of France, and on the influence 
which truly liberal ideas exercise over the 
educated mind of the country, we cannot 
but foresee a time when these things will rise 
against him. If he should persist in repres- 
sing all freedom of thought, speech, and 
action, in shutting down the safety-valve 
and sitting upon it, the time will probably 
come, it is said, when he will find himself shot 
into the air. If, on the contrary, he chooses 
to inaugurate a system of gradual reforms, 
there is every probability, many think, that 
his dynasty will live. The opposition in 
the Chambers, that have just begun their 
session in Paris, is, in reality, they say, the 
best friend of the government. 

Such, or somewhat analogous, are the views 
expressed in Mr. Kirwan’s book, except that 
he has even less hope in the future of Im- 
perialism than most. With all the au- 
thority of a man who knows France well, 
and has known it long, he describes the evils 
of the present system of government, and the 
terrible effects that spring from those evils. 
He shows how the national character has 
suffered from forced reticence and constant 
espionage; how reckless gambling has been 
encouraged, and ruinous extravagance fos- 
tered ; how literature has pined and dwindled, 
and journalism decayed ; how, being debarred 
from taking any part or interest in -public 
affairs, people have got to care for nothing but 
to become rich; how the only thing that has 
flourished has been a rank crop of ‘‘ crapu- 
lous”’ novels. 

The most interesting portion of this in- 
teresting volume is the account of French 
journalism ‘‘ from the earliest times” up to 
the present year, 1863. The subject is a 
very important one, for the press has exer- 
cised an enormous influence, both for good 
and evil, on the other side of the Channel; and 

et it is a subject which very few people 
ve any means of studying. How many 
persons are there who ever take down an old 
file of an English newspaper—how few who 
can obtain a file of old foreign papers! Un- 
less a man has zealously studied it from day 
to day, it is next to impossible to have a 
thorough knowledge of what a journal has 
thought and done. A real debt of gratitude 
is therefore due to Mr. Kirwan for his two 
very able and complete sketches of French 
journalism up to the year 1846, and thence to 
the present time. These sketches contain an 
account of the leading papers, of the opinions 
they advocated, and of the various vicissi- 
tudes, private and political, through which 
they passed. The editors and leading contri- 
butors are not forgotten: so that Mr. Kir- 
wan’s two hundred pages may be said to con- 
tain a short history of French current litera- 
ture during the present century, 





The first Empire was a hard time for 
journalists. Mr. Kirwan describes the first 
beginnings of the Journal des Débats, and 
the great difficulty its editors found in speak- 
ing of politics without being found out; for 
the first Napoleon was even a greater mar- 
tinet than his nephew. The paper, how- 
ever, had great and deserved success, and 
earned a reputation which it has not yet lost. 
The Restoration, though not a period of un- 
fettered literary freedom, was, inevery respect, 
a great improvementon the Empire. Though 
newspapers were very liable to government 
prosecutions, they were not compelled to 
eschew politics. A race of critics and 
journalists then sprang up, which shed a 
bright lustre upon the last years of Charles 
X.’s reign, and on the reign of the Citizen- 
King. These were, indeed, the palmy days of 
French journalism. Such writers as Chateau- 
briand, Benjamin Constant, Thiers, Mignet, 
Armand Carrel, Guizot, Sainte-Beuve, Ville- 
main, Jules Janin, Nisard—and how many 
others might we not name ?—form a constel- 
lation unequalled perhaps in any time or 
country. But soon a darker day rose. In 
1836 ‘Emile de Girardin started a cheap 
newspaper, under the nameof La Presse. It 
was, if we remember right, to cost 40 francs 
a year instead of 80, the usual price. From 
that day, as Armand Carrel had foreseen, the 
French press began to lose dignity. Papers 
were started for no political or literary pur- 
pose but to make money ; and that object was 
more easily obtained by spicy fewilletons than 
honest writing. Mr. Kirwan says :— 

It cannot be too often or too loudly proclaimed 
in England, that low-priced journalism in France 
has not only tended to lower the standard and 
staple of the article produced, but has also had 
the effect of powerfully contributing to produce a 
state of things in which the will of one man alone 
predominates in a nation of thirty-eight millions, 
who, fifteen years ago, enjoyed the blessing of con- 
stitutional freedom. 


Taking a a view of the reign 
of Louis Philippe, Mr. Kirwan says :— 

Seventeen years ago... we endeavoured 
.... to give an account of the versatile, 
vigorous, brilliant, and clever journalism which 
then existed in France, and which, though in the 
main ably and eloquently fulfilling its mission, was 
not without its errors and its faults. The chief of 
these faults was a spirit of clamorous and factious 
exaggeration, a spirit of vehemence and passion, 
to which Frenchmen have at all times been far too 
prone. The press of Louis Philippe’s time, while 
ably using, sometimes abused and misused its high 
office, and in this wise lost ground among the 
higher bourgeoisie and better classes. But, with 
all its faults of omission and commission, the press 
of the Restoration, of the government of July, and 
of the earlier days of the republic—in other words, 
the press of 1815, of 1820, of 1839, of 1840, and 
1848—was a great and free instrument, often pas- 
sionate, often prejudiced, often perverse, often 
mistaken, often factious, occasionally corrupt, but 
in the main active, energetic, useful, clever, bril- 
liant ; exercising, we admit, however, a too inor- 
dinate and overwhelming influence. That the 
French press sometimes abused this influence, we 
do not deny; that it occasionally roused and 
stimulated the people to frenzy, and sapped the 
foundations of authority, cannot be questioned or 
gainsaid; but it must, at the same time, be ad- 
mitted that the press of France from 1830 to 1848 
was a great intellectual instrument, wielded by 
writers of no common order, writers possessing 
readiness, ability, dialectical skill, and all the 
advantages derived from education and culture. 
The moral element, the sense of a conscience, and 
the sense of a responsibility commensurate with 
such enormous powers, were often wanting; but, 
at all events, there was a free stage for all doctrine 
and dogmas; every shade of opinion was repre- 
sented, and, if any noxious notions were ventilated 
by the National, ;the Réforme, or the Démocratie 
Pacifique, these found a corrective in the measured 
articles of the Débats, of the Constitutionnel, or 
the more advanced Siécle. If Ultramontanism, 
intolerance, bigotry, and superstition found refuge 
and utterance in the Gazette and Quotidienne of 
twenty years ago, there were the Courrier Francais, 
the Globe, the Presse, the Corsaire, and the Figaro 
to supply the corrective. 


If the Restoration and the reign of Louis 
Philippe were the t days of journalism, 
the Republic was the time of its saturnalia, 
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Everybody aspired to edit a newspaper. 
Among others, appeared: Le Christ Républi- 
cain; L’ Aimable Faubourien, Journal de la 
Canaille; Les Bohémiens & Paris; Les 
Boulets Rouges ; La Carmagnole ; Le Gamin 
de Paris ; La Lanterne—qui veut mettre tout 
le monde & la lanterne, non pour le pendre, 
mais pour Véclairer. All this folly found a 
Nemesis in the person of M. le Président de 
la République, a chrysalis which soon changed 
into the Empereur des Frangais. If we might 
hint a fault in the account of French jour- 
nalism, it is that Mr. Kirwan has scarcely 
given sufficient attention to Le Temps, a paper 
which is conducted with great ability and 
independence. 

Mr. Kirwan’s book consists of articles re- 
printed from the British Quarterly Review, 
Fraser's Magazine, and Maemilian’s Maga- 
zine. Oecertain additions have been made, 
wherever the information given had become 
obsolete or incomplete. Besides the two 
articles on French journalism, which occupy 
half the volume, the book contains a very 
interesting account of the ‘‘ Military System 
of France,” two eloquent attacks on ‘‘ Napo- 
leonism” and ‘‘the Empire,” a review of 
M. Sainte-Beuve’s ‘‘Causeries du Lundi,”’ 
under the appropriate title of ‘‘ Portraits of 
French Celebrities,” and two articles on 
Paris, the Bourse, French Society, &c. 








‘*PICKED UP AT SEA.” 


Picked Up at Sea. A Romance. By William J. 
Stewart, author of “ Footsteps Behind Him.” 
(Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.) 


To is the posthumous work of a young 
author whose first novel obtained very 
considerable success. The regret occasioned 
among the wide circle of Mr. Stewart's 
acquaintance by his untimely decease can 
oaly be augmented by the conviction that it 
deprived him of a still fuller participation 
in the rewards of literary merit. Without 
disparagement to ‘‘ Footsteps Behind Him,”’ 
it may be confidently affirmed that it is far 
excelled by ‘‘ Picked up at Sea” in the re- 
quisites of a good novel. To this, his second 
work, the writer brought a larger experience, 
a fuller perception of his strength and weak- 
ness, and increased facility of execution. He 
was less under the influence of his literary 
predilections, and, by accident or design, 
more fortunate in the choice of his subject. 
‘* Picked up at Sea” is righty entitled a 
romance. Without being melodramatic, its 
incidents are striking and out of the common. 
It is not a delineation of ordinary social life, 
but deals with its more picturesque phases, 
and with the finer and more heroic traits of 
character. This method of treatment was 
fully in accordance with the idiosyncrasy of 
the author. Mr. Stewart was, indeed, a fair 
observer of society, but did not possess the 
extraordinary keenness which alone could 
enable him to compete with many of his con- 
temporaries. He never quite overcame the 
difficnlty of dialogue—no difficulty to most 
female story-tellers. He always succeeded 
best where his subject admitted of something 
of a rhetorical tone. He wrote most power- 
fully when really moved, when giving 
utterance to the sa and generous feelings 
by which he was himself actuated; and it is 
therefore well for his success that the tone of 
his story is raised—so to —* note above 
the usual pitch, so that the elevated senti- 
ments, in theexpression of which he delighted, 
appear to spring naturally from the romantic 
Cc cter of the incidents, and are in their 
turn adapted with corresponding nicety to 
the warmth and vigour of the style. There 
is no extravagance of any sort; yet the emo- 
tions to which appeal is made are throughout 
of a character calculated, if the reader is 
moved at all, to enlist his sympathies very 
powerfully. The hero, George Garrison, is a 
most likable n, a model of the best 
qualities of youth, bold, animated, ingenuous, 
affectionate, and forgetful of self. The author 
has evidently identified himself to a large 
extent with his conception, and wrought it 
out with corresponding vigour and enjoy- 
ment, Elsewhere he is more constrained and 
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less felicitous. It was one of his failings to 
place too little reliance on his own powers; 
and the models he selected were such as it is 
difficult to imitate without calling up remi- 
niscences of superior skill and a success most 
unfavourable to the copyist. Mr. Dickens is 
obviously responsible for the Captain Crit- 
chett and the Jean Picquot who occupy so 
large a portion of Mr. Stewart’s canvas. 
Now it is easy to reproduce Mr. Dickens’s 
caricature, his mannerism, his efforts at 
characterization by insisting on petty per- 
sonal peculiarities ; but the peculiar charm 
of his writings depends on a combination of 
qualities which Mr. Stewart did not possess. 
He had little or nothing of that marvellous 
fancy with which Mr. Dickens casts a magic 
charm over the most sordid realities—that 
exhibits Caliban as a ship-breaker in the 
Isle of Dogs, and produces an aproned and 
attened Miranda from the recesses of Miss 
rass’s miserable kitchen. He was even 
more conspicuously devoid of the rush of 
animal spirits—effervescent as champagne, 
but potent as October—which used to enable 
the author of ‘‘ Pickwick” to go anywhere 
and say anything. A sober, serious, con- 
scientious artist, animated by literary ambi- 
tion, and guided by the calm, collected reso- 
lution to attain excellence, he was the last 
man to fling thoughts around him with the 
bold prodigality implied in the conception 
a humourist. So far as the characters re- 
ferred to are to be considered in the light of 
humorous creations, they are unquestionably 
failures; in other respects, they are rather 
commonplace. The Canadian colonel and 
the old lawyer are better, but somewhat im- 
aired in their effect by an over-elaboration, 
into which Mr. Stewart seems to have been 
led by his admiration of Mr. Wilkie Collins. 
Here, again, it would have been better if he 
could have felt more reliance in his own 
owers, and believed in his ability to animate 
is personages and communicate his concep- 
tions without such fatiguing attention to the 
mere details of tone and gesture and personal 
environment. Such are the chief defects of 
Mr. Stewart’s book; its attractions consist 
in the interest of the plot, in the simple 
clearness of the exposition, and the moral 
charm of the author’s excellent feeling and 
refined taste. 

It would be unfair to anticipate the story 
of a work where this constitutes the main 
feature of interest. We shall render Mr. 
Stewart better justice by producing an 
example of the simple, manly pathos which 
he could always command when the occasion 
required :— 

One glance of his practised eyes at the sisters 
showed the old man the line of policy he should 
pursue. They were together, away from the 
window, Lilian lying crushed and helpless at her 
sister’s feet, her face buried in Rhoda’s lap; 
Rhoda herself upright, facing him, with her pale 
face rigidly composed, and her scared eyes tear- 
less. If he saw the effort of composure rather 
than composure itself, he was too shrewd and 
considerate to show it. He went to them and 
drew a chair to their side. 

“ How is she now—quieter, more composed ?” 
he asked, as if it were only for Lilian’s weakness 
that any anxiety need be felt. 

The homage to Rhoda’s strength of endurance 
implied in his question pleased her—was‘the best 
course he could have taken, indeed, to inspire her 
with strength, if it had not previously existed. 

: ne Yes, Mr. Purvis, my darling is quieter now, 
ope.” 

- Kble to hear the further details of this sad 
affair, Miss Shirreff ?” 

“T think so. Hush! 
to speak, my darling.” 

“Tt has been a aS blow to her, I fear. I 
am very sorry that I dare say nothing to make 
the shock more tolerable, Miss Shirreff.’ 

But, although the old lawyer expressed his 
sympathy for Lilian only, it was for Rhoda’s rigid 
face and tearless eyes he felt more pity. In 
nature’s fiercest storms it is for the young oak’s 
proud, brittle strength we fear, that may break 

et will not bend, rather than for the frailer sap- 
ings that bow before the blast until their bruised 
branches sweep the very earth. 


Do not trouble yourself 


“It has been a hard blow, indeed, Mr. Purvis; 
but we will be strong, my darling, will we not ?” 
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“TY wish I had any hope, Miss Shirreff, to give 
you; but I havn’t. It is best to be candid, isn’t 
it? Our affairs are just desperate. I knew it 
some while ago. I wasn’t in the least surprised 
to hear it from the colonel this morning.” 
“« Tt is true,”’ said Rhoda, “that he has left us?” 
“Yes; but his presence here could be of no 
ossible use to you. Let him_have the credit of 
nowing that before he fled.” 

“It is cruel, too, to leave us to bear all, sir. 
Hush! my darling, I remember. Mr. Purvis, I 
have promised Lilian to spare papa as much and 
as long as I can. Go on, sir.” 

“The rumour of what has happened is already 
well abroad, Miss Shirreff. At any moment this 
house may be an unfit habitation for you—for 
your sister. I almost wonder they have spared 
it so long.” 

“You wish us to understand that my darling 
must not remain here, Mr. Purvis. My darling. 
Oh, sir,” cried the poor, broken voice, “ see how 
she trembles ; she was never made to go through 
storms like this.” 

“She is happy, Miss Shirreff, in having you to 
lean upen, who were.” 

Again, as if in giving her credit for possessing 
strength he inspired her with it, she nerved her- 
self to say, 

“Yes; lean upon me, Lily; see how strong, 
how brave I am.” 

But woe’s me if ever strength spoke in a voice 
like hers before. 


Passages of description like the following are 
frequent, and will not be read without grati- 
fication :— 


We were sitting, while this conversation was 
being carried on, in a woody lane that wound 
down to the shore of a broad, salt river. The 
name of that river was the Orwell, and the name 
of the place Tarston, in the county of Suffolk. It 
was a pleasant spot for friends to have come 
together in this close summer evening. Over- 
head the branches of the trees met, yet not so 
closely but that the breeze from the river, after a 
slight effort, might force its way between them 
and descend in a grateful shower of cool fresh air 
upon us. Down the wooded lane, at the end 
of the vista of trees, the broad river was to be 
seen, landlocked and calm; beyond, to the left, 
across the flat tongue of land round which it 
doubled, rose, as from the water, the spire of a 
church, a tangle of housetops and vessels’ rig- 
ging; farther away, the sea sparkled, like an 
expanse of shattered sunbeams that, under no 
possible circumstances, would ever again become 
amalgamated. 


It appears from the brief notice a by 
the publishers that the work was left incom- 
plete at the author’sdeath, andthe last chapter 
added by another hand. The information is 
not superfluous, for the continuator has per- 
formed his task with an ability that leaves no 
trace of the obligation under which he has 
placed us. 








DR. VAUGHAN’S “ REVOLUTIONS IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY.” 


Revolutions in English History. By Robert 
Vaughan, D.D. Vol. I. Revolutions of Race. 
Vol. II. Revolutions in Religion. Vol. III. 
Decline of Royalism; the Crisis; Republicans 
and Royalists; the Restoration and tion ; 
the Constitution and Social Life. (Longman 
& Co.) 


writers of history will follow their 
own bent and genius, and adopt the 
style most conformable to their views, let 
critics preach as they may. We do not at 
all say that authors are wrong in this regard. 
There is, in truth, no special manner of writing 
history, any more than there is a special and 
articular manner of writing a letter. Each 
istorical manner has its advantages, if 
based on truth and naturalness. One thing 
only should be clearly understood, and that 
is—the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth ought to be earnestly and dili- 
gently sought out, and, when discovered, pro- 
claimed without disguise or circumlocution. 
This is rarely done in its entirety, for one 
good and sufficient reason—that historians 
are men, not angels. are 4 are endowed 
with human passions, prejudices, instincts, 
and feelings; and, in writing on events as 
they occur, they are sensibly or insensibly 
swayed by their feelings, their prejudices, and 


their early party or religious prepossessions. 
An babertan is none the worse for being thus 
under the influence of natural and, in the 
main, praiseworthy emotions. He has his 
— prejudices, his likes, and his dislikes ; 

ut, if he be honest in thesefeelings, you take 
his statements in reference to his personal 
views cum grano salis, and in most other 
respects accept his testimony as generally 
trustworthy. In cases where his hobby or 
his view of men and things is peculiar 
and personal to the sect or the school repre- 
sented by him, you are somewhat dubious ; 
but, out of this circle, you generally find the 
man honest, reliable, and candid. There is 
considerable difference of view, as might be 
expected, between Dr. Vaughan and Mr. 
Froude ; but we believe, as to those portions 
of history on which they both touch, that they 
are both careful and conscientious inquirers— 
men of ability and honesty, prepared to tell 
the truth according to their lights, and to com- 
bat with earnestness, but yet in scholarly 
fashion, for their peculiar views. That Dr. 
Vaughan’s studies and training have given 
him a special aptitude for the subject on which 
he treats, there can be no doubt. More than 
thirty years ago he was Professor of Modern 
History in the London University, and for 
forty years past English history has been 
more his study than any other subject—in- 
deed than all other subjects; and these 
volumes are the result. The trained labour of 
a careful, conscientious, and inquiring man, 
of solid judgment and reflective power, full 
of common sense, and singularly free from 
narrowness and bigotry, which we are some- 
times over-forward in charging upon Non- 
conformists, ought to secure him at the out- 
set a respectful hearing; but, when once a 
fair and candid reader has opened his 
volumes, and gone through alittle of them, it 
will be seen that the author has not merely 
aknowledge of books and of the old and 
standard authorities on antiquities, ethnology, 
and history, but also a thorough acquaintance 
with mankind and a knowledge of the world. 
Dr. Vaughan, we believe, has been as active, 
as busy, and as energetic among the parti- 
cular community to which he belongs as 
Archbishop King or Bishop Burnet in the 
English Church, and has had as many oppor- 
tunities of coming into contact with the active 
mind of his country and generation. It is 
this wide experience of human nature that 
gives to his volumes an impress of sagacity, 
shrewdness, and sound judgment, oftener 
sought than found in the works of men who 
are merely learned, mere scholars, and 
nothing more. 

The first yolume of Dr. Vaughan’s work 
was published before our Journal had 


existence. The object of that volume 
was to show whence the great changes 
in the history of this country have 


come, what they have been, and whither 
they have tended. Dr. Vaughan seri- 
ously asked, while pondering on _ this 
labour of his life, what itis that has made 
England to be England ; and his object has 
been to conduct the reader to satisfactory 
conclusions, in reference tothis question, by a 
road more direct and simple than is com- 
patible with the laws to which the historian 
usually conforms himself when writing the 
general history’ of a nation. The sense in 
which he uses the word Revolution is dif- 
ferent from the common. It is meant to 
comprehend the great phases of change in 
our history, due p got assigned to the 
great cause in regard to of them. Down 
to the close of the fourteenth century, as 
Dr. Vaughan truly observes, the t change 
among us comes mainly from the conflict of 
races. Under the Tudors the great principle 
of revolution is religion. Under the 
Stuarts that principle gives place con- 
siderably to the principle of government. 
In working out these views, and in tracing 
principles to their source, it is easy to see that 
it hasbeen theearnest desireof Dr. Vaughan to 
write, notas a sectarian, but as an Englishman. 
We have the man before us, not the minister 
—the ‘citizen of a free state, not the pastor 
of a congregation. The moral tendency of 
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history is always before Dr. Vaughan, and h 

does not seek to materialize it, or to turn it 
to the profit or to the prejudice of any sect or 
party, further than the evidence fairly war- 
rants. Yet he does not write d l’eau rose. He 
denounces hypocrisy, false pretences, abuses, 
and malversations with earnest manliness, 
and, in the interest of humanity, tells the 
truth to all without gall or bitterness. 

In nothing does Dr. Vaughan more exhibit 
his sense and judgment thanin not dwelling 
too long on the ancient history of these 
islands. But he brings out in the fifth 
chapter very effectively the fact that the 
effect of the Roman ascendancy in this realm 
on social life, on the fine arts, and on general 
culture was much less than is generally 
supposed. It is our author’s opinion—and in 
this most reflecting men will agree with 
him—that Lord Macaulay greatly underrates 
the British and Saxon periods of our history. 

Dr. Vaughan takes a masterly view of the 
sources of Anglo-Saxon history, and of the 
rise of the English monarchy under Egbert 
and Athelstan. He perspicuously shows the 
effect of the Saxon and Danish conquests on 
the distribution and diversities of race, and 
brings much new matter and the latest 
authorities—including Worsaae and Dr. 
Donaldson—to the task of ascertaining the 
location of the Danes in England, and the 
Norwegian settlements in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland. 

The rise of the priestly power in the 
Anglo-Saxon Church is so fairly and dis- 

sionately related, that one might suppose 
it to be written by a philosophical layman 
instead of a Nonconformist divine; nor, in 
tracing the religious life in England, from 
the death of King John to the accession of 
Henry IV., does Dr. Vaughan exhibit any of 
that rabid odium theologicum which one finds 
in the writings of Drs. Mac Hale and Cullen 
among the Romanists, or Dr. Cumming 
among the Calvinists. 

The dawn of the English Constitution 
under the Lancastrians and Yorkists is 
learnedly traced. The writer has followed 
the advice of Sir E. Coke—‘ Melius est 
ag fontes quam sectari rivulos ;” for he 

as patiently gone over the pages of Bracton, 
Glanville, Britton, Littleton, and Coke, and 
has not been contented with extracts gleaned 
at second hand from Brodie, Lingard, and 
Hallam. ‘This portion of the work is really 
solid and instructive; yet it is not dry or 
unattractive from the brosd and unprofes- 
sional yiew taken of the subject. The 
Norman Conquest, in its relation to govern- 
ment, to the church, to social, intellectual, 
industrial, and political life, is treated in a 
series of chapters which are, in one sense, 
epitomes, but yet summaries, in which 
judicious selection and condensation are not 
more remarkable than a wide and general 
range of reading and information. Dr. 
ow _ rye! a availed himself of 

abours of Palgra 
oiahe grave, Lappenberg, and 

Tn_his second volume, which deals with 
Revolutions in Religion, Dr. Vaughan, while 
acknowledging his obligations to Mr, Froude, 
feels occasionally constrained to differ from 
that gentleman. But, though he admits the 
sensuous and selfish passions, the lawlessness 
and the spirit of revenge, which frequently 
characterized the acts of Henry VIIL., yet he 
also allows that the policy of Henry towards 
the mass of his subjects was, to a great ex- 
tent, a policy of ap ses he leniency. His 
strength, says Dr. Vaughan, lay with the 
House of Commons and the people; and in 
this estimate his view does not differ widely 
from that of Mr. Froude, 

The third volume, published a few days 
ago, 18 fully as interesting and instructive 
as the two former ones; perhaps, indeed, 
more instructive, as it comes more home to 
our ‘‘ business and bosoms.” It brings the 
labours of the historian to a close; and, 
though its material is to a largo extent the 
known material of the past, yet it is recast 
in accordance with the writer’s object. He 
has sought carefully for materials from 
all quarters ; buton these materials he has 











formed independent views, and thought out 
his conclusions fairly and manfully. After 
forty years of study and labour on these 
materials, it is gratifying to know that 
the conviction of the author is that the 
great judgments of history concerning the 
men and events of past times are not, ex- 
cept in a very few instances indeed, to be 
disturbed. 


The volume treats of the Revolutions in 
Government from the accession of James I. 
to the present time. Few are the historians 
who give a favourable view of the character 
of James; but the least favourable we have 
met with is that contained in this volume. 
To the character of James Dr. Vaughan 
attributes much of the misfortune of his 
son. As the vanity, insincerity, dissem- 
bling deceit, double-facedness, and faith- 
lessness of James were inherited from the 
Guises, so were they transmitted to Charles I. 
The change from the character of Elizabeth, 
says Dr. Vaughan, was felt everywhere as a 
personal humiliation, and provoked utterances 
of those principles of freedom, which, by fre- 
quent iteration, were made to sink deeper into 
the national thought and feeling, and to grow. 
By his proclamations overstepping the law, 
by his collisions with the Parliament, by his 
impotent attempts to coerce members, James 
awakened a spirit of discontent which made 
itself felt, and out of which ultimately grew 
the right of the Commons to judge concern- 
ing disputed elections, to debate on all ques- 
tions affecting Church and State, to impeach 
ministers of the crown, and to regulate 
customs at the ports. Grave, honest, and 
generous men did not, as Dr. Vaughan says, 
come into the service of the state, but they 
made themselves felt. 

In treating of the reign of Charles I., Dr. 
Vaughan hasadduced additional evidence from 
the State-Paper Office of the stiffnecked and 
stubborn obstinacy of a monarch whose per- 
sonal will and unvarying perfidiousness and 
faithlessness were his ruin. It isa gross mis- 
take, as Dr. Vaughan shows, to suppose thatthe 
discontent and disaffection created by the 
proceedings of Charles were confined to the 
Puritan and Patriot parties. The dis- 
content was, in truth, general and wide- 
spread among all, excepting placemen and 
courtiers. Aft length the time for compro- 
mise had passed, and there was no appeal but 
to the sword. 

‘Dr. Vaughan, a man of peace, says that 
the Parliamentarians could not have wisel 
taken a course materially different. Wit 
such a monarch, and in such circumstances, 
it would have been suicidal in the popular 
leaders to have exacted much less as the 
basis of security for themselves and their 
adherents. The Royalists Dr. Vaughan fairly 
represents as generally of the higher and 
lower classes, while the Parliamentarians 
were men of the better and middle classes, 
well knit together, and with defined objects. 
They were not wholly wanting in ancient 
nobles, or men of broad acres, but they waxed 
enormously strongin merchants, traders, and 
yeomanry, composing the bone and sinew of 
the nation. The conflict terminated, as it 
always has done in modern times, when the 
English people are resolved and earnest. 
But the great mass of the English people, 
Dr. Vaughan allows, never meant the abo- 
lition of royalty, and the setting up of a 
republic. 

e character of Cromwell is finely dis- 
criminated ; and Dr. Vaughan shows, apart 
from his brilliant and solid, soldierly qualities, 
what great capacity the Protector had for 
organization and government. He was 
greatly hampered by fanatics and men of 
extreme opinions, to one of whom Dr, 
Vaughan is unjust. Edmund Ludlow may 
have been a narrow-minded man—a man of 
one idea, and that a wrong one; but he was 
a thoroughly honest man, and, what is 
nearly as rare, a thorough gentleman. 

On the well-known Rishories of Charles 
II. and James II. we have not space to 
remark. Dr. Vaughan does not make an 
idol of William, like Macaulay, though he 
allows his genius, fortitude, and capacity for 
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command and rule. Of the first two Georges 
the least said is soonest mended; but on the 
reign of George III. it is necessary to dwell 
foramoment. He wished, in his way, and 
after his fashion, too, to govern arbitrarily. 
He wished to curb the press, and to restrict 
the a and power of juries, But Fox’s 
Libel Bill settled the law, which has re- 
mained as a landmark ever since. Dr. 
Vaughan shows that the progress of the 
French Revolutiqn stayed, for a. time, the 
progress of parliamentary reform; but that 
question triumphed in 1830-31, under the 
ministry of Lord Grey, who had been called 
to office when the Duke of Wellington was 
defeated by the motion of Sir Henry Parnell. 
Dr. Vaughan says :— 

It was left to William IV. to call the Whigs to 
office, and to give them the opportunity of carry- 
ing out their own policy after their own manner. 
During the next thirty years a peaceful progress 
was realized, the most remarkable ever witnessed 
in an old and settled country within the same 
space of time. To the principles of this party 
through this interval we have to attribute the 
extinction of colonial slavery, as the complement 
to the suppression of the slave-trade ; the revision 
of our penal code; the progress of law reform; 
the improvement of our prison discipline; the 
termination of imprisonment for debt ; the great 
amendment of our poor-law; the supervision of 
lunatic asylums ; the long-sought reform in Par- 
liament; the reform in our corporations; the 
Catholic Relief Bill ; the concessions to Protestant 
Dissenters which have followed the repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Act ; the greatly altered 
temper and conduct of our judges; the new regis- 
tration of births, marriages, and deaths; the rapid 
growth of popular education; the cheapening of 
the means of knowledge; and so great a change 
in the tone of public opinion and feeling on all 
social questions as to affect the entire spirit of our 
legislation, and to present a contrast to the past 
almost as that of light with darkness. No 
doubt many intelligent and generous men who 
have never openly ranked themselves with this 
party have aided in these achievements. But the 

old and humane statesmanship which originated 
them, and the sustained power which has been 
necessary to give them accomplishment, have come 
from the great party proscribed on the accession 
of George III. In the Radicalism and Chartism 
which have shown themselves among us we see 
the maxims of our liberal politicians pushed to the 
kind of excess which seems to be inseparable from 
the history of all great principles whenever they 
show themselves strong enough to bring about 
great social changes. 

Dr. Vaughan proves that during the last 
century public opinion has been in advance 
of all governments, whether Whig or Tory, 
and that our progress has been owing to the 
ceaseless industry, to the intelligence, to the 
love of labour, to the moral energy and 
religious feeling of our people. 

This is the naked truth ; and, in developing 
it through three large volumes, the author 
has shown 4 patient, a learned, a truthful, a 
a solid, and an investigating spirit. He is 
thoughtful, he is erudite, he is tasteful ; and, 
though he writes generally plainly, yet 
his style becomes occasionally vivacious, 
graphic, and picturesque. V, K 








THE PHILOLOGICAL CLAIMS OF 
SANSKRIT. 


Queritur :—The Sanskrit Language as the Basis 
of Linguistic Science, and the Labours of the 
German School in that Kield— Are they not over- 
valued? By T. Hewitt Key, Esq. (Nutt.) 


ae proportion of title to contents has 
never stood at a higher figure than in 
the above lengthy heading to a pamphlet 
which is disposed of in an hour’s not arduous 
reading. e name is, in this case, no mere 
label, but a condensed index. The author 
asks a question in the heading to his pamphlet, 
and does no more than indicate the answer, 
according to his conception, in the paper read 
before the Philological Society, which, with 
some additions, forms the readable little tract 
under our notice. He propounds his here- 
sies on the etymological value of Sanskrit in 
relation to the rest of the Aryan ragey 4 with 
the becoming modesty with which a heretic 
might, in the time of the early fathers, have 
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suggested a doubt as to the filial relation of 
all human speech to the Hebrew tongue. 
For more than doubts on the subject, indeed, 
the author avows himself unfit at the outset, 
as he lacks the first element of certainty— 
acquaintance with the language in which he 
considers the labours of a class of philologists 
as overrated. However, when once the 
relations of the language have been estab- 
lished, it is comparatively of little interest 
to learn that the same syllable da signifies 
‘‘give” in Sanskrit and in Latin. But, 
if we could learn from Sanskrit scholar- 
ship how the sound da was connected with 
the idea of giving, then, indeed, a valuable 
step would be made in philology. And the 
question how far the labours of the Sanskrit 
scholars have been successful in this direc- 
tion, is one which can be discussed without 
any knowledge of the language itself. 

it is the great misfortune of Sanskrit phi- 
lology that it was handed to us from native 
teachers who had cultivated the language for 
ages, on the fundamental theory that lan- 
guage began with the expression of the most 
general notions, and from thence proceeded to 

he formation of words of more confined 
signification. Ience the immense variety of 
words derived, for instance, from a verb of 
such general meaning as ‘‘¢o go,” from which 

opp and the rest of his school deduce ‘‘ cow,”’ 
‘‘ earth,” several names for ‘‘ water,” 
‘“worm,’’ ‘‘snake,’’ and ‘‘year,”’ also in several 
different forms. These etymologies make the 
stream run up-hill. If all thought is derived 
from the exercise of our faculties of percep- 
tion, it is certain that ‘‘ cow,” ‘‘ water,” &c., 
must have represented the first set of names, 
and such conceptions as ‘‘¢to go” the last. 
The modern philologist who accepts from 
any ancient grammarian any contributions to 
his science beyond mere facts follows a path 
that cay scarcely fail to lead him astray. 
The Sanskrit grammarian, no less than the 
Latin and the Greek, needed the first elements 
of a philosophy of language in a knowledge 
of other tongues beside his own; and the 
experience of such etymologies as that of 
Plato’s, which we should not parody in deriy- 
ing ‘‘ wine” from ‘‘ wit,” orthe curiousrubbish 
with which Plutarch pads out his scanty 
materials for the lives of the earlier Romans, 
should warn us against putting implicit faith 
in the speculations of Indian philosophers in 
the same line. 

The revolution which has brought Sanskrit 
to the place of honour which was formerly 
occupied by Hebrew is a very natural one. 
The lack of interest in every subj ect connected 
with India, of which Macaulay, in his essay 
on Lord Clive, accuses his countrymen, is 
now reacting upon us. As our grandfathers 
treated the ancient language of the Hindoos 
as a spurious pretender to a connexion with 
the tongue of Demosthenes and Cicero, so we 
are, perhaps, inclined to ascribe to it too 
high a precedence over its younger sisters. 
With reference to the chronology of Sanskrit, 
the argument which the deserved popularity 
of Professor Miiller’s book has made generally 
known yields, in our opinion, to the first 
shock of attack. ‘‘ The langtnge,” he says, 
‘‘begins about 1500 B.c. with the dialect 
of the Vedas, which is followed by the 
modern Sanskrit.” This great age is proved 
by such reasoning as the following. The 
hymns of the Vedas, the oldest Sanskrit 
compositions, were evidently written among 
the mountainous scenery of the north-west 
of India, whence the Sanskrit-speaking people 
descended to the mouth of the Indus. But, 
from the following argument, it is evident 
that this migration was accomplished by the 
time of Solomon. The names for the apes, 
peacocks, ivory, and algum-trees which 
Solomon's navy brought from Tarshish every 
three years (1 Kings x. 22) are forei 
words in Hebrew, as much as gutta-percha 
in English. Now, as the Malay origin of the 
word gutta-percha proves the original home 
of the plant whence the substance is taken, 
so the fact that koph (ape), shen-habbim 
(tooth of elephant), ¢ukkim (peacock), and 
the algum-tree, are without etymology in 
Hebrew, but may be traced to Sanskrit roots, 








establishes for the Sanskrit-speaking people 
a home in the source of these objects of 
merchandise at the time when they formed 
the basis of this Hebrew traffic. If, indeed, 
the reasoning by which Miller would identify 
these words and their Sanskrit equivalents 
forms the main proof of the weight it is 
destined to support, the assertion that ‘the 
whole argument withers to the touch” 
(page 4 of Key’s pamphlet) is unquestionable. 

he Sanskrit tapi is not so like koph as 
ghéta, the word for ‘‘horse” in the same 
language, is to the Scandinavian synonymous 
gots. Yet it is almost certain that the two 
words, so similar in form and identical in 
sense, are perfectly independent of each 
other. Moreover, if the etymology of these 
words were made out to the satisfaction of 
the most fastidious critic, it would not prove 
more than their local origin. Why might 
not the Sanskrit branch of the Aryan family 
have adopted the names with the things 
from the original inhabitants of the Indian 
peninsula? By an inversion of the fallacy, 
the beef which Mr. Hawthorne thinks has 
entered so essentially into our constitution as 
to express itself in our appearance, might be 
proved an English word. But, though the 
argument thus appears to us worth very 
little, we think that it has a somewhat 
different air in the pages of the German and 
the English professor. The impression which 
an ordinary reader would gather from the 
former is—‘‘ Here is a specimen of the argu- 
ment which convinces me of the age of 
Sanskrit ;” and the point on which his issue 
with the Sanskritist would be joined is 
simply, ‘‘ How much of it is there?” There 
is no indication in Professor Miiller’s book of 
his answer to this question; and, as we do 
not profess any power to supply the deficiency, 
we can merely suggest the answer which the 
lecturer might make to his critic. 

The question of Sanskrit chronology is only 
of importance as indicating the place of Sans- 
krit in comparative philology. If its claim 
to great antiquity could be satisfactorily made 
out, we should, of course, approach through 
its means much nearer to the original Aryan 
tongue than in the study of either Latin or 
Greek. How widely received is the view 
which ascribes this dignified position to 
Sanskrit is seen in writers who make no pre- 
tension to any peculiar philological know- 
ledge, and therefore represent the admitted 
view which is presented to the lay public, 
where we may find the modern language 
spoken as ‘‘derived” from Sanskrit. This 
view has prevailed especially on the Con- 
tinent; and - Professor Key regards it as 
having exercised a hurtful influence on 
the works of Bopp, as well as on the 
lectures of his Oxford disciple, of which 
the pamphlet is in great measure a review. 
It certainly appears to us that the etymologies 
quoted by him are far more simple when 
transferred, as in his own view, to European 
soil. For instance, opus is accused of having 
usurped its introductory vowel to disguise 
its connexion with its Sanskrit equivalent 
bhri, when surely the simplest inspection 
would lead us to see in the yowel he would 
throw away as a mere accretion the repre- 
sentative of the om or oe which forms 
the root-syllable of the idea of seeing, and 
thus bring us to connect the word in form 
as well as in meaning with the English 
equivalent ‘‘ eyebrow.” 

Two other etymologies, cited by Professor 
Key as faulty, on the score of excessive 
generality, suggest to us a strong warping 
influence in the study of Sanskrit against the 
perception of a mimetic agency in the pro- 
duction of language. The one is karava, 
raven, the‘Latin cor-vus, derived from the 
Sanscrit verb ru, a root indicative of sound 
generally ; and the other, that of go, cow, 
from ga, to go—a distinction which the quiet 
cow, associated in our minds with all images 
of repose, seems about the last animal to 
merit. With the ‘‘caw’’ and ‘‘moo”’ in our ears 
as the nursery representatives of their respec- 
tive cries, we must take a much more “— 
ficial view of their origin. Professor Key 
touches on M. Miiller’s theory, if theory it 
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can be called, of the origin of language ; and 
we regret that so small a portion of his space 
is occupied with the most interesting part of 
his subject. The ‘‘ Phonetic Types” of the 
latter, now pretty well known to most 
readers, are, if we mistake not, as old as the 
‘Cratylus’ of Plato; and we cannot doubt the 
verdict which will be ultimately passed on a 
theory which would restore a portion of 
physical science to the method of the first. 
infancy of knowledge—a method which 
assumes that the senses are the seat of error; 
and that the mind possesses within itself 
resources for decision on the outward world. 

While we fully agree with Professor Key, 

however, in regarding the announcement 
that ‘‘ the faculty by which every impression 
from without received its vocal expression 

from within must be accepted as an ultimate 
fact,” as ‘‘a simple admission that the speaker 
has no solution of the problem to offer’’ (p. 28) 

—while we consider the English professor as 
substantially right, and the German as sub- 

stantially wrong, on most points on which 

they are at issue—we must yet, in conclusion, 

protest against the idea that we could accept 
the pamphlet under our notico as containing 
an adequate estimate of the work of which it 
is in great measureareview. Literature and 

science are unfriendly cousins—they rarely 
concur in their judgments; the last passport 
to the good-will of the one is a favourable 

notice from the other. Few books would 
exemplify this discord better than the volume 
of lectures which was so eagerly heard and 
has been so eagerly read, which will be 
remembered by many as the foundation- 
stone of all their knowledge of the subject to 
which it refers, and which, like the well- 

known work of Horne Tooke, they may 
therefore remember gratefully, even if they 

should have to invert every opinion they 

have gained from it. We are not complain- 

ing of the pamphlet under our notice for 

looking at M. Miiller’s work from the point 

of view of mere science. It would have 

been out of placo in a paper read before 

a learned society to have taken any other. 

But, in reviewing the review, we must ex- 

press our emphatic conviction that, if, as 

Bacon says, ‘‘ truth is less remote from error 

than from confusion,” he who has quickened 

thought has done much to further the cause 

of truth, even if that thought should be first 

employed in setting right his own errors. 





NOTICES. 
Introduction to the Grammar of the Romance 
Languages. By Friedrich Diez. Translated by 
C. B. Cayley, B.A. (Williams and Norgate.)— 
WE are, of course, grateful to the publishers for 
the englishing of this valuable essay of Diez ; 
but it is too bad to turn it out without a table of 
contents, without an index of words, and without 
a note, for instance, to say that, on one important 
part of the subject treated, the dialects of the 
Langue d’Oil, a complete treatise has been 
published since Fallot’s fragment in 1839—namely, 
Burguy’s Grammar, in 1853-4, two volumes, and 
his Glossary in 1856. It is surely not too much 
to expect that these necessary appendages to a 
translation, or book of any kind, should have been 
added to the present volume. The Archbishop 
of Dublin will, we hope, invent a special Com- 
mination service for the cursing and excommuni- 
eating of publishers who send their books out 
without indexes. In the case before us, one 
wants to find whether our word steep, say, is 
noticed by Diez; you turn to the “ German Ele- 
ments,” and cannot see it there; you hunt on 
over sixteen pages, and at last, under “ Italian 
Jurisdiction,” there appears “ stip, steep road— 
comp. O.H. steap, Eng. steep.” Having thus had 
our grumble, we can, with a clear conscience, re- 
commend most strongly to every student of the 
Romance tongues this masterly “ Introduction” by 
Diez, in Mr. Cayley’s very careful and literal 
English dress. } 
Daily Bible Illustrations: being Original 
Readings for a Year, on subjects relating to 
Sacred History, Biography, Geography, Antiqui- 


ties, and , especially designed for the 
Family Circle. By John Kitto, D.D. Four 


Volumes. (Oliphant & Co.)—We do not wonder 
at seeing the words “ Ninth Edition,” “Seventh 
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Edition,” on the different volumes of this work. 
Without presumption, without uncharitableness, 
and without cant, Dr. Kitto has given the student 
of the Bible a sensible quiet talk on the different 
characters, scenes, customs, countries, and people 
mentioned in Sacred Writ, with extracts from the 
best books of travel, woodcut illustrations of the 
processes of every-day life in Judea and Egypt, 
discussions on the institutions of the Jews, their 
successive changes of government, &c., &e. With- 
out being profound, the book still goes far enough 
for the ordinary reader, and in clear and simple 
language calls up the state of Jewish feeling and 
society long gone by. ‘There is no sectarian or 
party spirit in it, and it is a safe book for any and 
every denomination of Christians. If the reader 
does not find in it—as, of course, he will not—a 
complete answer to the many objections that 
modern acience, and criticism ancient and 
modern, have brought against the statements of 
the Hebrew and Greek texts, he will, at least, 
learn patience and modesty, and will be enabled 
by this commentary to enter better into the ful- 
ness of meaning of the words that have often 
brought such comfort to his soul. 

William Allair ; or, the Running Away to Sea. 
By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of “ East Lynne,’ 
“The Channings,” &. (Griffith and Farran).— 
Written with the good purpose of instilling 
into boys due submission to parental authority, 
and coming from the pen of the author of ‘The 
Channings,’’ the book is yeta great disappointment. 
Mrs. Wood cannot delineate English school-boy 
life, and betrays a lamentable want of knowledge 
of the relative positions of master and pupil in our 
schools, going so far as to exhibit the former, in 
open school, flogging a boy, on the “ hoist-him- 
up ”’ system, who stood “ five feet eight in his 
shoes ”—not for any breach of school discipline, 
but, on the complaint of a crabbed relative, for 
having played off a practical Fe at home, by 
adding vinegar to custards, and abstracting the 
jam from tarts, prepared for a pic-nic party, from 
which he was excluded. After this outrage, 
the lad runs away and enlists, is sent to India, 
and, by way of poetical justice, gets wounded, 
and dies miserably in an hospital. One young 
Hopeful goes to sea with his parents’ consent, 
rises rapidly, and leads a pleasant life; but the 
hero of the tale, who, disliking the confinement of 
a lawyer’s office, and unable to persuade his 
parents to consent to his entering the navy, runs 
away to sea, meets with a very different fate. 
He works through a life of toil and privation as a 
forecastle man on board an American trader, only 
to be shipwrecked, and to be carried to Calcutta 
when rescued. Here he joins the army as a com- 
mon soldier, and dies, wounded at Goojerat, in 
a bed in the hospital next to that occupied by 
his old schoolfellow who had been flogged for his 
practical joke of robbing the tarts. Surely such 
books do more harm than good; and boys of 
the present day are far too keen to relish such 
an electuary between slices of pound-cake, instead 
of the usual jam or marmalade of the pastry-cook’s 
sandwich. 

A Collection of the Names of the Merchants 
living in and about the City of London, ete. 
London, 1677. (Reprinted by J. C. Hotten.)— 
Mr. Horrten prefixes the title of “The Little 
London Directory of 1677” to the reprint of this 
curious and scarce volume, copies of which, how- 
ever, are sometimes to be found in the curious 
stowed-away lumber of old family mansions. But 
such a “‘ Collection of Names ”’ has hardly claim to 
be called “The Little London Directory of 1677,” 
or, as the present editor styles it, “the modest 
precursor of the huge ‘Post-office Directory.’” 
A London directory would, at least, have added 
the names of traders belonging to the City Com- 

anies. It was simply what its original title 
ibes it—“ very usefull and necessary; care- 

fully collected for the Benefit of all Dealers that 
) have occasion with any of them (the mer- 
chants) ; directing them at the first sight of their 
name to the place of their abode.” en remit- 
tances had to be made, before banking had become 
a separate business, whether from abroad or from 
the country, bills had to be bought or in 
London; and this little book not only furnished a 
list of the merchants whose bills were likely to be 
in the market, but also “ added an Addition of all 
the Goldsmiths that keep Runing Cashes,” to 
whom the bills could be transmitted for payment. 
That such was its real purpose is shown in the 
way the book was issued—not bound for the 
counting-house, nor even stitched like a book, but 
“stabbed,” as an auction catalogue now is, with 
no better protection than a loose blue paper cover- 
ing. We have ourselves seen two copies in that 
state, with uncut edges. It was also a list intended 





for traders in London to use either in buying or 
selling, by means of which they could obtain 
remittances from distant places, or send bills, pay- 
able by the agents of these merchants, in like 
manner abroad. Books of this class become valu- 
able in tracing pedigrees in a country, where, as 
Pennant observes, half our nobility have their 
real ancestors amongst “the Merchant Tailors of 


.the City of London.” The present editor has 


prefixed an introduction of eighteen pages. He 
states that a copy of the original edition is in the 
Bodleian Library, and another in the Manchester 
Free Library, from the latter of which, which cost 
£5, this reprint has been made, and that at Mr. 
Hunter’s sale an imperfect copy sold for £9. The 
real precursor of the huge Post-office Directory 
did not appear till 1732. The “ London Direc- 
tory” of that year was in every way a respectable- 
looking volume of some 300 pages, though it 
excluded the small tradesmen, who, in the present 
issues, swell out its successors to the leviathans 
they have now become, independently of all the 
other useful counting-house information Messrs. 
Kelly now find it necessary to supply. 

Denmark and her Missions. Dedicated, by 
permission, to her Majesty the Queen Dowager of 
Denmark. By Harriet Warner Ellis, author of 
“Toils and Triumphs,” &c. (Seeley, Jackson, and 
Halliday. Pp. 268.)—By an unfortunate error of 
the binder, one of the sheets of the copy sent us of 
this interesting little compilation has been trans- 
posed; but we would fain hope ours is the only 
one in which so untoward a blunder occurs. It was 
“a king of Denmark, Frederick IV.,” we learn 
from our authoress, “who first originated and 
supported Protestant missions to the heathen;” 
and her object has been “to trace the history and 

rogress of these missions.” She accordingly 
a a with the mission to the coast of Coromandel 
in the East Indies, which was established there in 
1706 ; and, in a very interesting narrative, recounts 
the many dangers, privations, and trials connected 
with Danish missionary enterprise in that region, 
in the West Indies, and in Greenland. There is 
a chapter devoted to the matrimonial alliances of 
Denmark with this country, ranging as far back as 
Gorm of Denmark, who married Princess Thyra, 
daughter of Ethelred, king of England, and coming 
down to the union of our own Anne with Prince 
George of Denmark. 

Ignorant Learned ; or, Researches after “ the 
Long Lost’ Mysteries of Free-Masonry. Also the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, as they relate to Royal 
Arch-Masonry. By Henry Melville, R.A.C. 
(Newby. Pp. 118.)—WE have read this book 
carefully from beginning to end, and are compelled 
to acknowledge that it is beyond us. It is all a 
mystery, and, we had almost said, a muddle. The 


author, it seems, after having devoted thirty years 


to the ardent and exclusive study of the subject of 
which he treats, has at length “ re-discovered the 
use of the keys of the mysteries, and of the laws 
by which the keys are regulated ;” but the reader 
is little the better of his discoveries. “ The 
keys,” it seems, are the triple tau and the double 
triangle, which, when properly applied to any 
good celestial atlas, will authorize the construction 
of the simple code of Median and Persian laws, 
which never alter, and consequently must be as 
fixed and determined this day as they were when 
masonry was first instituted.” The author, 
moreover, has “re-discovered a very simple fixed 
law whereby the ancient dates of all cities and 
events are reduced to astronomical time :” and 
this knowledge he has digested into nine books, 
and is prepared to dispose of them, upon liberal 
terms, to “learned societies, government, or 
wealthy savans.” The manuscript is in “ vellum, 
illustrated with drawings of mythological figures 
and ancient coins.” We know not Sow far we 
might be able to grapple with his unpublished 
books, but the one he has published, as we have 
already said, transcends our limited knowledge. 
Stanton Grange; or, at a Private Tutor’s. By 
the Rey. J. C. Atkinson, author of “ Walks, 
Talks, Travels, and Exploits of sTwo School- 
boys,” &c. With Illustratious by F. W. Keyl. 
(Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. Pp. 301.) 
—The Black Panther; or,a Boy’s Adventures 
among the Red Skins. By Sir. C. F. Lascelles 
Wraxall, Bart., author of “ Fife and Drum; or, 
He Would be a Soldier.” With Illustrations by 
Louis Huard. (Sampson I.ow, Son, and Marston. 
Pp. 328.)—ALL boys will be pleased with these 
volumes, and instructed at the same time. In the 
adventures which the Rev. J. C. Atkinson narrates 
we have some good natural history about the 
habits of fish, birds, and animais generally; and 
all introduced so cleverly that the boy, instead of 
skipping such passages, will read them eagerly. 
Mr, Atkinson’s style is somewhat flippant, and 
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his desire to keep it up leads him now and then 
towards the slangy; but he possesses the real art 
of writing for boys. Sir C. F. Lascelles Wraxall 
has qualities of another kind. His vein is the 
heroic ; and adventures of the most daring kind 
with buffaloes, panthers, bears, and Indians, the 
imminent iceberg and the burning prairie, rivet 
the young mind from first to last. Though never 
farther west than Killarney, he manages to furnish 
his readers with considerable information as to the 
habits of the Redskins, and the mode of life fol- 
lowed by the settlers in the Far West. For this, 
he tells us, he is indebted to a German author 
“who lived for sixteen years in the dark and 
bloody ground, and, somewhat to his surprise, 
brought his scalp back to Europe.” Both volumes 
are capitally illustrated. 

The Ways of God; or, Thoughts on the Difficul- 
ties of Belief, in Connexion with Providence and 
Redemption. By Thomas Rawson Birks, M.4A., 
Rector of Kelshall, &c. (Seeleys.)—-THE author says 
that his object is “to remove some of those diffi- 
culties which have often haunted thoughtful and 
inquiring minds, when they reflect on the deeper 
truths and more solemn aspects of religion, both 
natural and revealed ;” and he is thankful that 
his former essay on “‘ The Difficulties of Belief” 
has largely had the effect he desires. If so, we 
venture to think that there must have been more 
solid argument and less vague word-sounding talk 
than in the present book. Anything more un- 
satisfactory, that pretended to be argument, than 
the essay on “The Long Continuance of Moral 
Evil” we have never read. And, in the last 
chapter, the account of God’s possible reasons for 
creating angels and men does strike us with 
astonishment. ‘Creation is no result of arbitrary 
caprice or of blind necessity. It is a free, spon- 
taneous act of Divine goodness.’’ God foresaw 
that, without his allowing or approving it—though 
he was all-powerful—evil would come into his 
creation. But “ creation could not be forborne on 
account of foreseen evils without an abandonment 
by the Almighty of the throne of universal 
empire, and a victory of death over life :” so He 
created the hosts of blessed angels; and, when 
multitudes of them were swept into hell, “ inca- 
pable alike of repentance and redemption,” it 
“would have been to incur a second and more 
fatal catastrophe” to repeat the first experiment ; 
and therefore men were made; and, after all— 
according to Mr. Birks’s school of theologians— 
there will be a far larger proportion of men in 
everlasting torment than there are of angels. 
Such is the purport of part of the book. But, 
as there is no knowing what will not serve to 
confirm the wavering doubter, we will only add 
that Mr. Birks puts forward confidently the old 
“ Design Argument,” seemingly unconscious what 
reasoners on the other side have shown respecting it. 

The Love of Jesus to Penitents. By Hen 
Edward Manning, D.D. (Dublin: J. Duffy. 
—To many, the first words of the dedication 
will be enough. “My dear Father Coffin, the 
following pages, if they serve no other purpose, 
will at least convey to you my loving veneration 
for St. Alphonsus, and my affectionate attachment 
to his sons.” But, as you read on, you find the 
Doctor agreeing with Mr. Birks about angels—that 
they “sinned once and fell. They had no Redemp- 
tion, no Redeemer; once fallen—fallen to all eter- 
nity.” You also find some very sensible remarks as 
to the spirit in which penance is to be prescribed— 
indicating a wholesome change indeed since the 
days of St. Simeon Stylites and hair-shirts— and the 
following story to enforce the teaching :—‘“ In the 
life of St. Vincent Ferrer we read of a great and 
habitual sinner who at last made his confession to 
him. It was a terrible life of long and compli- 
cated wickedness. When the penitent expected 
long years of mortification and heavy penances, 
St. Vincent bade him fast every Friday for a year. 
The penitent begged him not to trifle with a case 
so desperate as his, believing that the saint was 
speaking in irony. St. Vincent commuted the 
penance to the seven penitential psalms. Once 
more the penitent begged him not to treat him 
with levity. The saint then bade him say once a 
Pater, Ave, and Gloria. And that night the 
penitent sinner died, and the saint saw him in 
vision ascending to the heavenly glory. * The love 
of God had broken up the fountains of love and 
sorrow in his heart, and his nature gave way 
under the compassion of Jesus. The agony of 
his self-accusation, and the will to expiate, 
made a perfect reparation for the sins of a life.’’ 
There is a little too much about our Blessed 
Mother, the Mother of God, the Immaculate 
Mother of God, &c.; but, for those who believe in 
aw pen. whether as a sacrament or a practice, the 

k seems a sensible, gentle, and helpful work. 
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Not an Angel. By the Author of “ Ethel,” 
“ Sister Anne,” &. In Two Volumes. (Sampson 
Low, Son, & Co.)—Tuis is a book with the moral 
of “The Princess,” though with less tenderness to 
the doctrines held by that young lady. Claudia 
Lisle, the daughter of a rich Calcutta merchant, 
is the heroine, but ‘‘ not an angel,” and her indoc- 
trinator with the “ Women’s-Rights” theory is 
one Miss Porson, of whom Claudia’s brother 
irreverently remarks, “Is Miss Porson your idea 
of a true woman? To me, you know, she’s a 
great deal more like a policeman.” Of course, 
the Captain is rebuked, and told that ‘“ Miss 
Porson is quite beyond the reach of such common- 
place depreciation,” and that “it would be well 
for you if you had half the genuine courage and 
earnestness of such a woman ;” and, of course, the 
unbeliever answers, “‘ Nevertheless, she might brush 
her hair oftener.” The skirmishes on this point 
are not badly managed ; better, certainly, than the 
scene of the Guards’ drill in St. James’s, where 
the Captain is made to wave his sword gallantly 
above his head while giving the word of command, 
and then shouts front face. Claudia has been 
spoilt by a weak fond aunt, and is handsome, fond 
of admiration, disparaging of men. The foil to 
her is Evelyn Gascoigne, a sweet, shy country girl, 
whose heart is bound up in her home, but who 
admires her superior friend immensely, though 
she slowly makes that friend doubt whether 
gentleness and lovableness are not more women’s 
rights than any amount of self-assertion. What 
completes the conversion of Miss Claudia is her 
father’s failure in business, and her having to tend 
him—ill, querulous, and passionate—in Nice, with 
little money, and, at first, no friends. Now is tho 
time to test her independence, the much-desired 
feeling of earning all the money she spends. The 
girl turns governess, and goes through her trials 
well. But her father dies from a fit brought on 
by giving way to his passionate temper ; and, all 
alone in a wretched Piedmontese locanda, or inn, 
the proud girl feels that she cannot stand alone. 
Luckily, a good doctor has sent for her ever- 
loving aunt and her gentle friend Evelyn; and 
after a rest they bring her back to England, to 
the love of Evelyn’s cousin, Norman Trenant, a 
thoughtful energetic shipbuilder ; and we are left 
to imagine her entire repudiation of women’s 
rights. But there is no hint of the wise acknow- 
ledgment of Mr. Tennyson’s Prince that, as to the 
restrictions on women’s development, 

“ These were the rough ways of the world till now ;” 


and no promise that she shall have space 
“ To burgeon and to bloom 

From all within her, make herself her own 

To give or keep, to live and learn and be 

All that not harms distinctive womanhood.” 
Evelyn (who marries Captain Lisle) is sweet 
enough, but she wants some of Claudia’s power 
and depth before she can be accepted as a model 
woman or wife. The novel is a fair one, as novels 
go; the scenes on the Mediterranean coast are 
well drawn ; but the Cheltenham society is not 
so happily hit off as the quiet Goldharbour home 
and life over which Evelyn presides. The contrast 
between that and the mountain storm, and the 
illness of Mr. Lisle, shows that the authoress has a 
considerable range of power; but it is hardly 
wise for a fourth-rate to provoke comparison 
with the first of first-rates on such a subject 
as women’s rights, and the true solution of this 
question. 

Living in Earnest ; with Lessons and Incidents 
Srom the Lives of the Great and Good. A Book 
for Young Men. By Joseph Johnson, author of 
“Heroines of Our Time,” &c. (Nelson and 
Sons.)—Goop intentions on the part of an author 
are very praiseworthy, but they cannot dispense 
with accuracy and common sense. How much of 
either quality there is in the following statement 
of Mr. Johnson’s we leave any of our moderately- 
informed readers to judge. “Thomas Cooper 
is well versed in all the modern languages, . . . is 
probably as well read as any living man, and is 
withal one of the most gifted of public speakers.” 
If —? men are not to be persuaded into good 
except by exaggerations of this kind, truthful 
writers must cease to address them. Such sen- 
tences as “ The life of jollity so liberally catered 
by the roué and blackleg at Oxford,” “ Will-o’-the 
wisps and ignis fatui,” “the dried intestines of 
sheep és manufactured into strings for musical 
instruments,” show that accuracy in grammar is 
not Mr. Johnson’s forte either; and there is a 
great deal of wordy roundabout talk in the book, 
which is not what our workers and earnest men 
want. The writer’s fatal fluency and quasi- 
omniscience hurry him, of course, into much non- 
sense. We have given one specimen ; take another 
—“ Claudio, in Hunt’s picture of ‘Claudio and 





Isabella,’ is a clodhopper dressed in fine clothes ; 
the hands remind the spectator of legs of mutton.” 
And this is a criticism on a noble work by a 
noble and most thorough artist of our time! 
But it’s all one to a rattle like Mr. Johnson ;—on 
he goes with, “ The true artist, therefore, must 
have within him al/ that is lovely and beautiful. 
He must be familiar with history; know the 
human heart as a book; have an acquaintance 
with the manners, customs, and laws of a// times,” 
&c., &e.; and there is no reason why the writer 
should ever stop if his publishers would let him go 
on. The book contains a certain amount of good ad- 
vice to young men as to their work, companions, 
amusements, health, reading, religion, &c.; but 
there is little measuredness of tone, little speaking 
with weight and real earnest in the book. The 
bits from good men’s lives are the best parts of it, 
when they are not spoilt in the telling ; and, as it 
is all easy reading for weak young men, and very 
discursive, no doubt they will enjoy it. 

Drifting Clouds. By E. B. (Bath: Binns and 
Goodwin; London: Marlborough & Co.)—A WEAK, 
sentimental book this is, and adull one too. Lilla 
Howard, only sixteen, is made by her mother— 
who has wasted her fortune—to choose between a 
rich old Lord Fursden and a handsome but bad 
Frederick Ashton, who make a bet as to who will 
win the girl. Ashton wins, Lilla fancying that 
she loves him, though the curate of her parish, 
Ernest Clifford, really possesses her heart. After 
her marriage Ashton treats her badly, beats her, 
reproaches her with her poverty, gambles and 
drinks. Lilla loses her baby ; her husband breaks 
his neck in a race; and, after a time, she marries 
her first love, Ernest Clifford. Her mother mar- 
ries the old lord she wanted to force on her 
daughter, then runs off with a young officer, and 
then into a convent. The best character in the 
book is Lilla’s cousin, Nellie, who gives all her 
little money for their joint support, comforts her 
after her husband’s death, and devotes herself en- 
tirely to her till she marries again. Then Nellie 
marries a young officer, Frank, goes to India with 
him, has two little girls, and is happy. Lilla is 
turned from her worldly ways by her clerical hus- 
band, Ernest, and has to see him die and be 
buried. With a changed heart she lives for her 
boy, and, with her husband’s father, is quiet and 
peaceful in her rectory-home. The moral of the 
book is that there “she was as happy—perhaps 
happier — than in the days of her beauty and 
pride. Shadows and sunbeams fall to the lot of 
all. Blessed are they who bend to His will, and 
learn to love Him in the dark trials of life; but 
far more blessed are they who need not sorrow 
and care to lead them unto Him, but who love 
Him ever in the days of prosperity.” It is a 
theme which should have called forth better writ- 
ing and treatment than this “ Drifting Clouds” 
contains. 

The Little Darling at the Sea-Side. A Series 
of Drawings by Lorenz Frélich. Text by her 
Mamma, translated by Mrs. George Hooper, 
author of ‘“ Recollections of Mrs. Anderson’s 
School,” &. (Triibner & Co.)—ANoTHER of Lorenz 
Frélich’s pretty series of drawing-room table- 
books, several of the plates of which, without any 

t pretension, are in his happiest manner. 
“ Little Darling stops in astonishment. ‘Oh! but 
there is a great deal of water in the sea ;’”— 
“Little Darling has scruples about the costume. 
She says that she ‘ will not be a little boy ;’”— 
** Little Darling’s mamma is asleep, and Little 
Darling, who likes neatness and order, puts away 
into the drawer the clean linen which the laun- 
dress has brought home ;” and, “ When mamma 
awakes, she is not much pleased with Little Dar- 
ling’s work, and Little Darling says, in the most 
coaxing voice, ‘My darling mamma, I love you 
more than all the world, and I want you to let me 
have my beautiful new frock to go and see the 
cows that give such good milk.’”” No mother,— 
and the book addresses itself to mothers more 
articularly,—can look at either of these without 
fully appreciating the successful study the artist 
has made of child-life at Dieppe during the 
bathing-season. The book is dedicated, by her 
Majesty’s permission, to H.R.H. the Princess 
Beatrice. 

The Civil Service Arithmetic. Containing one 
thousand three hundred Questions proposed by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, with Solutions of 
some of the most difficult. For the use of Schools 
and Colleges. By Robert Johnston, author of 
“The School Arithmetic,” &. (Longman, 
Green & Co. Pp. 235.)—THIs is another book 
whose title alone shows its importance. We have 
not only the questions stated, but also the rules 
for doing them, so that the volume may be re- 
garded as a regular arithmetical treatise, with the 
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Civil Service Competitive Examinations kept s 
cially in view. “It contains,” the preface 

us, “all the questions in arithmetic given in the 
Civil Service Reports, and several others which 
were obtained from parties who underwent the 
examinations at which they were proposed. Some 
of the most difficult are worked as examples, and 
every pains has been taken to render the treatise 
suitable for the requirements of the public service.” 
The volume is appropriately dedicated to Sir 
Robert Peel. 

Secrets of my Office. Bya Bill Broker. (Max- 
well & Co.) —Tuis is a collection of stories of the 
type rendered familiar by “ Recollections of a 
Detective,” and others of a similar class. Dealing 
for the most part with incidents of crime, or at 
least “sharp practice,” they are strictly sensation 
stories, appealing to no higher source of interest 
than a somewhat morbid curiosity. There is at 
least no false sentiment about them, nor any 
attempt to pass them off for what they are not, 
while they certainly exhibit a fair average amount 
of constructive and narrative power. On the 
whole, the book may pass muster as a rather 
creditable specimen of its class. Though there is 
no mention of the circumstance, we believe that 
these tales are reprinted from the St. James’s 
Magazine. 

The Cross of Honour. By Annie Thomas. 
(Maxwell & Co.)—Tuis tale is conspicuous for the 
avoidance of incidents of a sensational character ; 
there are gleams of merit throughout which tanta- 
lize the reader with the promist of a success never 
to be attained; there is sometimes real skill in 
depicting female character, but nothing worthy of 
it 1s produced, for, indeed, nothing is attempted. 
With a better subject Miss Thomas might pro- 
bably produce something deserving to read; but no 
degree of talent would impart an interest to the 
frivolous personages and feeble plot which have 
employed her pen on the present occasion. 

Mrs. Jones's Evening Partly. By Edmund 
Routledge, Editor of Hvery Boy’s Magazine. 
(Routledge & Co.)—A Boox for Christmas and its 
revels, being a seasonable supply of puzzles, riddles, 
conjuring tricks, conversation games, and drawing: 
room pastimes, cleverly strung together into a 
little narrative, half tale, half gossip, and well 
mixed and seasoned, as befits Christmas fare, by 
one who has shown that he knows how to cater 
for young holiday folk in the pages of the maga- 
zine which he so ably conducts. 

Mr. T. B. Cook's Almanacs. (E. Stanford.) — 
Mr. Cook, who is well known at the General Post 
Office as the inventor and organiser of the postal 
district system, has turned his hand to producing, 
as a kind of hors d’@uvre, The Britannia Almanac, 
on a small sheet, enabling you to find out, in 
twenty seconds, the day of the week on which any 
event happened, or will happen, for which you 
know the day of the month and year, from 1761 
to 1960. This will be a great convenience to 
commercial and legal men in fixing the days on 
which bills are to be made payable ; to writers of 
biographies, and curious people in general, who 
want to know the days of the week on which the 
men and women they are interested in were born. 
The same author has also produced on another 
sheet The Ecclesiastical Law and General Almanac, 
showing at one view the days of the week on which, 
for the years from 1761 to 1960, have begun or 
fallen, and will begin or fall, the university and 
law terms and vacations, the English and Scotch 
quarter days, the longest and shortest day of each 
year, the Feasts of the Church, the first day and 
Sunday of each month, &c., &e. Very clear, con- 
cise, and clever the almanacs are, and will be of 
practical use to many sections of the community. 
Another almanac we have to notice, too—three 
pen’orth of fun for the people of Leeds and else- 
where—Zommy Toddler's Comic Almanac for all 
t? foaks e t wurld for 1864. Well worth the 
money it is; and we quite agree with Tommy 
that, among the “Things that Noa Fellah can 
Understand ”’ is “ Hah it iz at t’ little dog Tearem 
(yo naw who I mean) sud goa a fawnin’ aboat t’ 
French Emperor, an ommost lickin’ hiz toes, an 
then cum hoam, and goa aboat barkin’ az iv he’d 
dun a clevver trick.” It certainly is as “ Foolisha 
Trick” as “ Buyin’ a donkey a pare ov gowld ear- 


Wer have received from Mr. W. Tweedie, the 
nublisher, Volumes 11, 12, 13, and 14 of 
the National Magazine. The first three are 
bound in one, forming a very handsome volume, 
which, over and above the usual illustrations, is 
enlivened and made valuable by a series of original 
hotographs of portraits, lan and public 
buildings. Some of these are really exquisite. 
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a, the Rev. William ab M.A., Rector of 
ithersfield, county of Suffolk. (Rivingtons, Pp. 
£5) Pia familiar, but at the same time 
fervid and earnest, these expositions, originally 
read to the author’s own servants on Sunday 
evenings, may be perused by others with edifica- 
tion. The profits of the work the reverend author 
intends to devote to the endowment of a school for 
the poor children of his parish. 

The Pirates of “ The Foam.’ A Novel. By 
©. F. Armstrong. Three Volumes. (Newby,)— 
Ty style and incident this story precisely resembles 
those which used to issue from the inferior press 
in hebdomadal instalments, price one penny. 
Like them, it is full of adventure, and entirely 
below criticism, 

Whatis Truth? A Life Problem, By a Clergy- 
man of the Church of England. (Edinburgh: 
R. Grant and Son.)—THE deepest drawn — 
tion of the author is, “O for a parish free from 
dissent, heresy, and schism! a parish where 

arishioners recognise the spiritual authority of 
their duly appointed ministers—so far, that is, as 
the Holy Scriptures allow, as the Church teaches, 
and as the early history of Christianity proclaims.” 
How far would Mr. Carlyle say that is? For- 
tting that there are such institutions as the 
Tome of Commons, where the representatives 
for whom they can yote go, and repeal ob- 
noxious statutes, &c., our author asks the eccle- 
siastical chartists, fanatics, revolutionists—that 
is, dissenters— why they don’t talk to their 
rsons and memoralize convocation and the 
ishops—if we understand him right!y—instead of 
leaving the Church, a course they do not take 
in matters political The author’s argument 
on the wisdom of stopping in the Church of 
pngond at p. 103, is of this form: “ Gold is to 
be ound in Welsh mines, Welsh mines are to 
be found in Great Britain, therefore I, a gold- 
seeker, deem it my duty to stop in Britain ; and, 
while it is possible that I might not be wrong if 
T left Wales (and went to Australia or Cariboo), 
it is quite certain that I cannot be otherwise than 
ht in not leaving Britain.” Not very con- 
vincing to people who believe they know a 
Melbourne and British Columbia, or who have 
found gold-mining in Wales unprofitable work ; 
but comforting to those who have made up their 
minds to stay at home. If any one wants to hear 
the different questions, What is truth, as regards 
baptism, the church, &ec., &ec., discussed by one 
who “will say, that, of all human books on reli- 
gion, our incomparable [Church of England] 
prayer-book stands first,” he has now an opportu- 
nity of doing so by buying this old-typed, red- 
edged little book. — 

On Subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles as 
by Law required of Candidates for Holy Orders 
and of the Clergy. By Charles A. Ogilvie, D.D., 

ius Professor of Pastoral Theology, and Canon 
of t Church, Oxford. (Oxford: J. H. & J. 
Parker. Pp. 41.)—Dr. Oarivie has written a 
very spirited and, from his point of view, a ver 
1 B pamphlet on the Subscription to the Chure 
Articles. 





me of his extracts from Burke coin- 
cide with the Doctor’s view of the case, which is, 
that “The Established Church of England is 
bound to insist on Subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, or to some similar Confession of 
Faith, as the indispensable condition of admission 
to her Ministry—a Subscription obliging each 
Subscriber not to silence or peace only, but to a 
serious belief of that to which he subscribes.” 

Emblems of Jesus ; or, Illustrations of Emma- 
quel’s Character and Work. (Edinburgh and 
G w: W. P. Nimmo; London: Simpkin, 
Mars & Co. Pp. 216.)\—Wrx its cream- 
coloured paper, red edges, and overlapping coyers, 
this little volume invites perusal. The author 
has “gathered together and illustrated a few of 
the emblems descriptive of the character and 
work of Jesus Ohrist.” Each chapter has the 
various passages of Scripture in which the emblem 
is mentioned prefixed; and a most appropriate 
selection of short poems begins and closes every 
section of the Sock. 

An Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance : 
and a Discourse on the Communication of Chris- 
tianity to the People of Hindostan. By John 
Foster. New edition, revised and enlarged. 

. 394).—LatEty we had occasion to 
notice, with approval, the reissue, in a convenient 
of Foster’s “ Essays on Decision 


of Character,” &. The present volume, like its 
, forms one of Mr. Bohn’s “ Standard 


” series, and the two together will be 
regarded by most readers as a welcome memorial 
of the essayist. Twentieth thousand on the 
bears testimony to the active influence 
his still possess. 





The National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science. Report of Proceedings at the 
Seventh Annual Congress, held in Edinburgh, 
October 1863. Reprinted, by permission, from 
the Scotsman, With Portrait and Memoir of 
Lord Brougham. (Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Pp. 381.)— 
Aut those wukieg to possess a reliable souvenir of 
“the most successful congress the Social Science 
Association ever held” will be pleased with this 
volume. Ina few of the papers abridgment has 
been thought'necessary, but. “all subjects having 
importance for the many have been preserved at 
considerable length.” The book is closely printed, 
and its price will render it accessible to the great 
body of working people. 

On Memory, and the Rational Means of Improv- 
ing it. By Dr. Edward Pick, late Lecturer at the 
Universities of Vienna, &c. Third Edition. (Triib- 
ner.)—TueE principle of this book is, that, if you 
have a set of, say, irregular French verbs to learn, 
which, arranged alphabetically, would be :— 

aller, to go, coudre, to sew, 
s’en aller, to go away, envoyer, to send, 
s’asseoir, to sit down, mouvoir, to move, 
you should arrange them according to the associa- 
tion of ideas, thus :— 
coudre, to sew, with s’asseoir, to sit down, 


8’asseoir, »» mouvoir, to move, 
mouvoir, » aller, to go, 
aller, » senaller, to go away, 


and then you'd be able to recollect them all more 
easily, because the sequence of ideas would help 

our memory, and it would not have to trust to 
its parrot faculty only. The plan is plausible at 
least: and a number of testimonials at the end of 
the tract say that it succeeds in practice. 

The Study of Greek. An Inaugural Lecture 
delivered to the Greek Classes in the University 
of St. Andrew’s on the 4th of November, 1863. 
By the Rev. Lewis Campbell, M.A., Professor of 
Greek in the University of St. Andrew’s. (Edin- 
burgh and London: Blackwood and Sons. Pp. 
28.)—Proressor CAMPBELL throws a compre- 
hensive glance over the main features of Greek 
literature ; and has, in this inaugural lecture, not 
only shown a knowledge of his subject, but treated 
it in an eloquent manner. 

Sir Mordaunt Wells and Public Opinion in 
India. (Calcutta: Printed by C. H. Manuel at 
Scott & Co.’s Press. Pp. 45.)—Tu1s pamphlet 
consists of extracts from the Indian Reformer, the 
Hindoo Patriot, the Indian Field, the Ryots’ 
Friend, the Phenix, the Indian Banner, &c., all 
severely critical of Sir Mordaunt We'ls’s conduct 
on the Calcutta Bench. This is the same 
{ndge who dealt out such absurd severity to the 

v. Mr, Long in the famous Ni/ Durpan trial ; 
but that reverend gentleman may now have his re- 
venge, if he cares to read the pamphlet before us. 

Lectures on Rest and Pain. By John Hilton, 
F.R.S. (Bell and Daldy.)—Tuis is a course of 
Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England in the years 1860, 1861, and 1862, and 
reported in the Lancet at the time. They are now 
presented to the public collectively, as they were 
delivered, the impatience of the lecturer’s friends 
granting him no time to revise or remodel. In 
eighteen lectures Mr. Hilton seeks to establish the 
necessity of regarding Pain as Nature’s signal of 
alarm, and Rest as a sheet-anchor oftentimes at 
the disposal of the surgeon, if he would but 
employ it. The fatigue or actual pain after phy- 
sical exercise is dissipated by rest; the brain 
demands nothing more than repose to calm its 
uneasy aching prolonged tension; the in- 
sensible irritability in the organs of digestion 
when food is taken slowly subsides with the suc- 
ceeding abstinence. The fatigue and the aching 
and the excitability are Nature’s warnings of 
danger, and Rest, pure and simple, suffices to re- 
establish the natural conditions. Some organs are 
provided with what Mr. Hilton would regard as a 
mechanical means to secure them rest after any 
alteration of their normal state through turges- 
cence, &c.; as, for example, the elastic capsules 
surrounding certain organs, which exert an equable 
and moderate pressure. The author devotes some 
considerable space to the elucidation of a subject 
which ‘is illustrated by several admirable dissec- 
tions—to wit, that anatomical arrangement of 
the nerves according to which the same trunks, 
whose branches supply the muscles moving a joint, 
furnish also, as he shows, the skin over the inser- 
tions of these muscles, and the joint moved by them. 
Thus is one enabled to comprehend various 
symptoms, hitherto obscure; and Mr. Hilton 
conceives that, since every pain must have a 
distinct and Pp t signification, it is essential 
that the present generation of ns should 
devote themselves to the interpretation of the 
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origin of every several pain, however ambiguous 
some of them may at present appear. Finally, 
he proceeds to raise a most righteous protest 
against a practice that has of late become very 
prevalent in this country in the’treatment of the 
diseases of joints. Many a poor weakly child 
will hereafter unwittingly tender thanks to Mr. 
Hilton, for having protested against the present 
system of violent mechanical interference in such 
cases. He vindicates his opinion by an over- 
whelming mass of evidence, showing how the 
affections incidental to joints occur, for the most 
part, from divers casualties, which may be treated 
as Nature would treat the worn-out pedestrian— 
by rest, absolute rest. Ought not,” he writes, 
this typical expression of Nature’s high appre- 
ciation of rest to form a safe guide and direction 
for the surgeon in many of the cases to which his 
attention may be called? I say, Yes! Is it so 
regarded, or is such a physiological line of thought 
and action manifested so often as it ought to be 
by the surgeon in his recommendations or his 
practice? I say, decidedly, No!” 
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by William Martin. Illustrated. Imp. 16mo., pp. viii— 
303. Kent. 5s. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PLEASURES POPULARLY PORTRAYED 
WITH Pen AND Pencit. By Cuthbert Bede, B.A. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8vo., bds., pp. 52 
Day and Son. 1s. 

Pick (Dr. Edward). On Memory and the Means of 
Improving It. Third Edition. With New Applica- 
tions to the Study of the French and German Lan- 
guages, Feap. 8vo.,cl.sd., pp. vii—113, T'riibner. 2s, 6d. 

Punsuon (Rev, W. Morley, M.A.) Life Thoughts. 
Hh Thousand. 32mo. Edinburgh : Nimmo. Simpkin. 
ls. 6d. 

“RECOMMENDED TO Mercy.” By the Author of 
“Taken upon Trust.” ‘Third Edition. Cr. 8vo., pp. 
457. Tinsley. 6s. 

Reip (Thomas, D.D.) Works. Now Fully Collected, 
with Selections from his Unpublished Letters. Preface, 
Notes, and Supplementary Dissertations by Sir William 
Hamilton, Bart. Supplementary Part, to complete 
former Editions. 8vo., sd. Edinburgh: Maclachlan 
and Stewart, Longman. 5s. — 

REID (Thomas, D.D.) Works. Now Fully Collected, 
with Selections from his Unpublished Letters. Preface, 
Notes, and Supplementary Dissertations by Sir William 
Hamilton, Bart. Prefixed, Stewart’s Account of the 
Life and Writings of Reid. Sixth Edition. Two 
Volumes, 8vo., pp. xxiii—1034, Edinburgh; Mac- 
lachlan and Stewart. Longman, 30s. 

Revigi0on, Moras, Heavtu, WEALTH, AND PoLi- 
TICS FOR THE PEOPLE; prepared during the Years 
1830 to 1863, by the Oldest School Inspector. 18mo., 
J. Bentley. 2s. 6d. : 

ReLigious AND Mora Currure; being the First 
and Second Divisions of Religion, Morals, Health, 
Wealth, and Politics for the People. 18mo. J. Bent- 
ley. 1s. 6d. 

Rovutieper (Edmund). Mrs. Jones’s Evening Party. 
With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo., bds. pp. 156, Zout- 
ledge. 1s. 

Row .anp (David). Laws of Nature the Foundation of 
Morals. Post 8vo., pp. x—202. Murray. Ga. 

SaunDERS (John). Abel Drake’s Wife. A Novel. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo., pp. viili-—312. Low. 5s. 

SELECTIONS IN PorTRY. Feap.8vo. Simpkin. 2s. 6d 


SERMON ON THE Mount (The). From the Sth, 6th 
and 7th Chapters of Matthew. Every Page Illuminated 
aud Printed im Gold and Colour. From Designs by 
Samuel -Stanesby, With Two Photographs. Inp. 
lémo. Courtier. 12s, 6d. 

Suites (Samuel), Industrial Biography: Iron Workers 
and Tool Makers. Sm. cr. 8vo., pp. xiv—342. Murray. 
6s. 

Smitn. A pee | of Bs _ ; a 
Antiquities, Biography, y, and Natural His- 
to % Edited by William Smith, LL.D. In Three 
Vo Volumes 2 and 3. (Volume 2, pp. 1008; 
Volume 3, pp. 1009—1862, and Appendix to Volume 1, 
pp. 116.). Sve. Murray. 63s, 

Smitu (Richard Henry, Jun.) Expositions of Great 
Painters. Illustrated by Photographs. Sq. 8vo., pp. 
101. Nisbet. 8s. 6d. 
uaRT (Rev. A. Moody). Ca um. With Maps. 

Paver. Oro. pp. Vi-OTB. Nishet Se 


Sm. cr. 8vo., pp- 


Tuompson (D’ W.) Nursery Nonsense ; or, 
Rhymes wtlbout Illustrated by ©. H. Ben- 
nett. roy. 16mo., viii—56. Grigith and 
Farran. in, 2s. 6d. ; , 4s. 6d. 
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Tiny Stories ror Tiny READERS IN Tiny Woeps. 
By the Author of “Triumphs of Steam,” &c., &c. 
With Twelve Illustrations. Sup. roy. 16mo., pp. vii— 
git, Origa and {Farran. Plain, 2s. 6d.; pa wis 

8. 


TupPeR (Martin F., D.C.L,, F.R.S.) Cithara. Lyri 
Old and New. Cr. 8vo., pp. xi—350. Virtue, 
s. 6d. 


WarREN (Samuel, D.C.L., F.R.S.) Passages from the 
Diary of a late Physician. New Edition. With En- 
gravings. Cr. 8vo., pp. xvi—768, Blackwoods. 7s. 6d. 

Wesr (Alfred 8.) Poems of an Interval, Or. avo 
Macintosh. 4s. 6d. 

Wiis (W. G.) Wife's Evidence. Three Volumes, 
Post 8vo., pp. 854, Hurst and Blackett. 31s. 6d. 


Witson (Daniel, LL.D.) Prehistoric Annals of Scot- 
land. With Illustratiens. In Two Volumes. Second 
Edition, 8vo., pp. xlv—1060. Macmillan. 36s. 

Woop (Mrs. Henry) Shadow of Ashlydyat. Three 
Volumes. Post 8vo., pp. 1019. Bentley. 81s. 6d. 

Woop (Mrs. Henry). William Allair; or, Running 
oa Aig Sea. Feap. 8vo., pp. 192. Griffith and Farran., 
2s. 6d. 

Worcester (Joseph E., LL.D.) Pronouneing, Expla- 
natory, and Synonymous Dictionary of the English 
Language. New Edition. 8vo., pp. 565. T'riibner. 
7s. 6d. 

Yonae (C. D.) History of the British Navy, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. Two Volumes, 
Svo., pp. xxix--1525. Low, 42s, 





JUST READY. 

Apam (Wm.) Inquiry into the Theories of History. 
Second Edition. 8vo. W. H. Allen. 15s. 

ANDERSEN (Hans C.) Stories and Tales. Translated 
by Dulcken. Cr. 8vo. Routledge, 5s. 

Apsoun (James). Manual of the Metalloids. Feap. 
8vo. Longman. 7s. 6d. 

BUCHANAN (James). Analogy considered as a Guide to 
Truth, 8vo. Hamilton. 10s, 6d. 

Burrow (John H.) Adventures of Alfan, or Magic 
Amulet. Post 8vo, Smith and Elder. 5s. 

CAMERON (Jane). Female Convict, Memoirs of. By a 
Prison Matron. Two Volumes. Post 8vo. Hurst and 
Blackett. 21s. 

CASSELL’s FamiLy Picture Booxs. Howitt’s In- 
structive Stories. Royal 8vo. Cassell. 8s, 6d, 

Crus Nieut. Edited by Mrs. C. L. Balfour, 12mo. 
Partridge. 1s, 

Corner (Miss), Round of Fairy Tales, 32mo, Dean. 
Is. 

Doran (Dr.) Their Majesties’ Servants. Annals of the 
Zagiisn Stage. Two Volumes. 8vo. W. H. Alien. 
2s, 


Exticorr (C. J.) St. Paul’s Epistle to Galatians, with 
Commentary. Third Edition, 8vo. Longman. 8s. 6d. 

Faustus: his Life, Death,and Doom. From the Ger- 
man. Cr. 8vo, Aent. 7s. 6d. 

FounDATIONS OF OuR Farrn (The). Ten Papers. By 
Auberlen, Gess, &c. Cr. 8vo. Strahan. 6s. 

Fréicn (L.) Little Darling at the Seaside: a Series 
of Drawimgs. With Text. Imp. 8vo. Triibner. 5s. 

GARDNER (Rev. J.) Heroines of Missionary Enterprise. 
New Edition. Feap. 8vo. Dean. 3s. 6d. 

GEORGE STANLEY; or, Life in the Woods. Feap. 8vo- 
Routledge. 31s. 6d. 

Historic CHARACTER OF THE PeENTATEUCH VIND!- 
cATED. Third Edition. 8vo. Skeffington. Gs. 
Is tHe DocrRine or TRANSUBSTANTIATION Scrip- 
TURAL? ByaLayman. Feap. 8vo. Ayleti, 3s. 
Lonareiiow (H. W.) Tales of a Wayside Inn. Cheap 
Edition. Feap. 8ve. Routledge. 1s. 

Macpurr (J. R.) Prophet of Fire ; or, Life and Times 
of Elijah. Post 8vo, Nisbet. 6s. Gd, 

MACLACHLAN (Daniel). On the Diseases and Infirmities 
of Advanced Life. 8vo. Churchill. 16s. 

M‘Cosn (James), Method af Divine Government. 
Eighth Edition. 8yo. Macmillan, 10s. 6d. 

Martin (L. C,.) and Triisner (Chas.) Current Gold 
and Silver Coins of all Countries. 8vo. J'iibner. 
42s, 
May (E. J. 
Cr. 8vo. 
Mysticat Partosopny AnD Sprrit-MANIFEsTA- 
tions. ‘Translated by E. B, Penny, Feap. 8vo. 
Hamilton. 6s. 

Post or Honour (The). By the Author of “ Broad 
Shadows,” &c. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. Seeleys. 5s. 

READING D1senTANGLED. By the Author of “Peep 
of Day.” New Edition. l6émo. Varty. 2s. 6d. 

SHaKkespeare’s Works. Edited by W. G. Clark and 
W. A. Wright. Vol. 3. 8vo. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

Suerer (John). Desk-Book of English Synonyms 
12mo. Groombridge. 3s. 6d. 

SPRING AND SUMMER IN LAPLAND. By an Old Bush- 
man. Post 8vo. Groombridge. 10s. 6d. 

Tayor (Bayard). Hannah Thurston. Three Volumes. 
Post 8yo. Low. 3ls. 6d. 

Trorns ror THe Day ov Lire anp tue Hour or 
Deatu. Feap. 8vo. Virtue. 5s. 


Warp (Hon. Mrs.) Microscope Teachings. Illustrated. 
Imp. l6mo. Groombridge. 7s. 6d. 


Stronges of Netherstronge. A Tale. 
10s. 6d. 


| Worpswortn’s Poems por Tax Youre. New Bdi- 


tion. Imp. l6mo. Strahan. Gs. 


Work In tHE Worup. By the Author of “ The King- 
dom and the People,” Foap. 8vo, Seeleys. 3s, Gd, 
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MISCELLANEA. 


HE following is from the Publishers’ Circular: 
—Mr. Murray’s annual trade sale, which took 
place on the 11th instant at the Albion Tavern, 
resulted in that series of good round num- 
bers which are so refreshing in the eyes of 
ublishers and authors. A number of the lead- 
ing representatives of the trade sat down to dinner; 
and among those who were present as personal 
friends of Mr. Murray, we observed Mr. Foster 
Kirk, the author of “ ‘The History of Charles the 
Bold,” the leading book of the evening. Of Mr. 
Kirk’s work 1500 copies were immediately sold. 
The edition of Mrs. Barbauld’s “Hymns in Prose,” 
with 112 original designs by Cooper, sold 2000. 
Sir C. Lyell’s new edition of his “ Antiquity of 
Man” sold 800. The sale of Mr. Smiles’s “Indus- 
trial Biography” reached 10,000, while the same 
author’s “Self-Help” again sold 4200. The 
two concluding volumes of Dr. William Smith’s 
“Dictionary of the Bible” sold 3500. Among 
other sales worth noting, we find 450 Mr. Glad- 
stone’s “ Financial Statements,” 500 Dr. Hannah’s 
“Bampton Lectures,” 900 Dr. Percy’s “ Metal- 
lurgy of Iron and Steel,” 900 Handbooks to the 
Cathedrals, 500 Milman’s “ Karly Christianity,” 
900 “ Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds,’’ 800 “Student’s 
Manual of English Literature,” 500 Lord Hough- 
ton’s Poems, 10,000 of Mr. Murray’s Historical 
Manuals for Students, 1200 James’s sop’s 
Fables, 3200 King Edward VI.th’s Latin Gram- 
mar, 7000 “Little Arthur’s England,” 700 
Canon Stanley’s “Sinai,” 4000 Smith’s Latin 
Dictionaries, 3000 Smith’s Classical Dictionaries, 
7500 Smith’s Greek and Latin School-Books, 
5000 Smith’s Smaller Histories, 10,000 Mrs. 
Markham’s Histories, 1000 Smiles’s “George 
Stephenson,” 1500 Hallam’s Works, 1000 Mur- 
ray’s “ British Classics,’ 500 Blunt’s “ Undesigned 
Coincidences,” 300 Canon Robertson’s “Church 
History,” and, lastly, 900 of Canon Stanley’s “ His- 
torical Lectures. 

Art his residence, Muswell Hill, in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age, on Tuesday last, the 17th 
instant, died Mr. Richard Marshall, of the original 
firm of Simpkin and Marshall, of Stationers’ Hall 
Court, which succeeded to the business of Crosby 
& Co. inthe early part of the present century, and 
which owed its rise, in a great measure, to the 
administrative abilities of the deceased. Mr. 
Marshall had retired from business, and was in 
the enjoyment of his usual health till within a few 
weeks of his death. He was much respected by 
all who knew him, and in the trade no man stood 
higher, the house of Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
having long been considered one of the best in 
which young men from the country can obtain a 
thorough insight into the new bookselling business 
in all its ramifications. 

Enews theology has lost one of her most 
powerful orthodox champions in the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander M‘Caul, Professor of Hebrew and 
Divinity in King’s College, London, and Rector of 
St. us the Martyr, London Bridge. He had 
been ailing for some time, and his death took 
place in his Rectory on Friday last week. He 
was born in 1800 of a Protestant family in Ireland, 
and was educated at Trinity College, Dublin. 
Having been ordained deacon in 1822, and priest 
in 1823, he was employed for some time asa mis- 
sionary, both in London and abroad, by the London 
Society for the Conversion of the Jews; and he 
po ye became Minister of the Jews’ Epis- 
co hapel in Bethnal Green, and head of the 
Hebrew College attached to it. He was appointed 
to the Hebrew Professorship in King’s College in 
1841—to which Professorship he added that of 
Divinity in 1846, and that of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in 1853. In 1845 he was made a Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s by Bishop Blomfield, who also in 
1850 presented him to the Rectory of St. Magnus 
the . Dr. M‘Caul’s theological writings— 
chiefly in controversial theology—have been nu- 
merous; and, among the many opponents of Bishop 
Colenso, no one was sup to bring with him 


-® greater weight of metal. His name was an- 


nounced, almost on the very day of his death, in 
the list of those English Churchmen who are to 
bring out, by way of protection and guidance to 
the religious faith of England in the present intel- 
lectual crisis, the great authorized power anager f on 
the Scriptures projected by the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 

Ovr obituary records the loss of the oldest and 
one of the most honoured Wykehamists—Mr. 
Philip Bury Duncan, D.C.L., late Fellow of New 
College, and Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at 

d, at his residence, Westfield e, near 
Bath, in his ninety-second year, on Thursday week, 





the 12th instant. As Keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum he succeeded his brother, John Shute 
Duncan, in 1826; and the initials J. 8. D. and 
P. B. D., appended to numerous articles in the 
printed catalogue, indicate the many valuable 
donations made to the collection by the brothers. 
The late Mr. Duncan was born in 1772. He was 
early sent to Winchester School, where his brother, 
three years or so his senior, and who died in the 
year 1844, was already one of the scholars. Phil. 
Duncan was a distinguished naturalist, like his 
brother, who was one of the ablest botanists in 
England, and the author of a well-known work 
on “ Botanical Theology.” Mr. Duncan presented 
casts of the most admired ancient statues to the 
Radcliffe Library ; and his purse was always opened 
for the benefit of any scientific association or 
scheme. He and his brother were the mainstay 
of the Literary Institution at Bath. After an 
honourable connexion with Oxford of sixty years, 
Mr. Duncan, at the end of March 1854, resigned 
his keepership of the Ashmolean.. Mr. Duncan 
was the author of an Essay on Sculpture, a paperon 
Roman relics (read before the Ashmolean Society 
in 1836), a volume of Lectures on Various Sub- 
jects, delivered before the Bath Institution, &c. 

WE understand a leading morning contemporary 
would not insert the advertisement of “Mrs. 
Lirriper’s Lodgings” till it was explained to be 
the title of the Christmas number of All the Year 
Round. 

Captains SPEKE AND GRaNt’s “ Account of the 
Discovery of the Source of the Nile,” and the 
Result of their Travels in Countries hitherto un- 
known to us, will appear about the 15th of Decem- 
ber, with numerous illustrations of many strange 
and curious habits and customs of the African 
tribes of the interior. Captain Speke, who has 
till recently, since his return, been resident in 
Scotland, has devoted his time to the completion 
of this anxiqusly expected volume. 

Mk. Horrten is about to publish “ The Standard 
Guide to Postage-Stamp Collecting, giving the 
Values and Degrees of Rarity,” by Messrs. Bellars 
and Davie, which will include an account of the 
Mormon stamp issued by Brigham Young in 
1852. 

Str Coartes TREVELYAN has offered a prize of 
500 rupees in India for the best essay on the 
following subject :—‘‘ Compare the influence of 
Greek learning on the Arabs, under the Abbasside 
Caliphs of Bagdad and the Ommiyade Caliphs of 
Cordova, with the subsequent influence of Arabian 
learning on the reviving European mind after the 
dark ages; and from the comparison infer the 
probable influence which the mature intellect of 
Europe should exercise, in its turn, now that it is 
once more brought in contact with the Mahomedan 
mind in India.” The essays are to be given in by 
the 1st of October, 1864, and must be written in 
the vernacular Hindustani language, but in the 
Persian or Roman character, and accompanied 
with English translations. Professor E. B. Conell 
and two Mahomedan scholars are to be the judges. 
We should say that the subject is one to try the 
powers of historical speculation equally of Indians 
and Englishmen. 

Dr. P. A. C. HEIBERG contributes an important 
work on the interesting study of Diatomacee, 
under the title of ‘“‘Conspectus Criticus Diatoma- 
cearum Danicarum,” illustrated with six large 
plates exhibiting many varieties of hitherto unde- 
scribed Diatomaces. The book is published at 
Copenhagen by Prior, and in London by Williams 
and Norgate. 

Mr. THACKERAY’S new serial tale, about to ap- 
pear in the Cornhill Magazine, will relate to a 
very early period of English history. Mr. Edmund 
Yates will commence a serial tale on English life 
in the Temple Bar Magazine in February next, and 
Miss Braddon’s opening chapters of “The Doc- 
tor’s Wife ” will appear in the January number of 
the same magazine. Mr. Charles Reade’s “ Hard 
Cash,” from Ali the Year Round, will be published 
by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. in December ; and 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett announce “ Barbara’s 
History,” by Amelia Edwards, author of “ My 
Brother’s Wife.” 

THERE seems to be no copyright secured by 
placarding the streets with outlandish-looking 
names. “ Kiddle-a-wink,” a name given by the 
metropolitan police some years ago to “ Tom 
and Jerry” shops where spirits were sold 
illicitly, has been conspicuously posted on the walls 
for some weeks past, and has generally been sup- 
posed to have ce tp a series of Ghost Stories, 


to appear in Mr. Beeton’s Christmas Annual, 
written by Francis Derrick, and illustrated with a 
frontispiece by J. A. Pasquier, engraved by W. 

mas, an impression of which reached us some 
ten days ago. “ Kiddle-a-wink” has, however, 
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just now been appropriated as the name of a 
“Pepper” ghost at one of the music-halls south 
of the bridges. Years ago Douglas Jerrold’s 
publishers chalked the walls with ‘ Where’s 
Eliza?” the name of an intended serial tale ; but 
the keeper of a casino turned the outlay to his 
individual profit by adding everywhere “At the 
Casino.” 

“We have been requested,” says the Morning 
Post of Wednesday last, “to correct a paragraph 
which has appeared in the Atheneum, to the effect 
that Lord Brougham had expressed his opinion of 
Shakespeare not to be high, and this to a member 
of the National Shakespeare Committee. His 
lordship admits that he may have said that some 
able men seem to devote too much of their time to 
collecting anecdotes of Shakespeare, but never that 
he was overrated, or that his opinion differed from 
that of the rest of the world.” His lordship is at 
“wei in Paris, and is as active as many men who 
-have not numbered two-thirds of his years, being 
at present in his eighty-fifth year. Mr. Bingham, of 
the Rue de Larochefoucauld, has just taken his 
photograph. His last act before leaving England 
was an appeal to the public through Lord Lyttelton 
on behalf of the Working Men’s Club and Insti- 
tute Union, in the following lettcr :—“ 4, Grafton 
Street, Nov. 11. My dear Lord Lyttelton,—The 

resent movement for the establishment of clubs 
or working men has, as you well know, my 
warmest approval and good wishes. But I am 
grieved to learn that the Working Men’s Club and 
Institute Union, which is doing its work extremely 
well, is in pressing need of funds. I do not like 
to leave England, though only for a short time 
(that is, till the meeting of Parliament), without 
strongly recommending it through you, as one of 
its most active vice-presidents, to the support of 
all friends of the working classes. Believe me, 
my dear Lord Lyttelton, most sincerely yours, 
H. Brovenam.” 

Lorp AMBERLEY, the eldest son of the Earl 
Russell, is the writer of the article on clerical sub- 
scription in the North British Review. 

Tue site of the new building of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital was definitely settled at the general 
court of the governors, which met on Tuesday 
last at the London Bridge Railways’ Terminus 
Hotel. The minutes were confirmed, which 
comprised a treaty for the purchase, from the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, of land at Stangate 
for the site of a new hospital at the price of 
£95,000, subject to the approval of the Court of 
Chancery. 

THE Poet Laureate has been experimenting in 
classic metres ; and some specimens of hexameters 
and pentameters, Alcaics and hendecasyllabics, 
by him will appear in the next number of the 
Cornhill Magazine, together with a sample of a 
translation of Homer in blank verse. 

Tais day Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson will 
sell by auction a miscellaneous collection of books, 
including some of great rarity and interest, and 
amongst them a series of Chap-Books and Gar- 
lands, bound up in fifty-four volumes; Nichols’s 
“History of Leicestershire’? wanting the rare 
volume containing West Goscote Hundred; a 
curious lot of Shakespeariana ; and Manuscripts 
and Transcripts written by and for the late Rev. 
J. Hunter, the Yorkshire topographer. On Mon- 
day and Tuesday next they will sell the library of 
the late Mr. Henry Daniel, of Islington. 

Mr. WILttAM Pamptin has transferred his- 
business, recently carried on in Frith Street, Soho, 
to Messrs. Dulau & Co., of Soho Square. 

THE second volume of Dr. Gneist’s enlarged 
edition of his ‘“‘ Geschichte der Englischen Com- 
munal-Verfassung oder des Selfgovernment ”’—an 
important work on the English Constitution, 
reviewed in No. 22 of Tur RrapER—will be pub- 
lished at Berlin by Springer, and in London by 
Tauchnitz Nutt, towards the close of next week. 

“ RACHEL Ray,” by Anthony Trollope, is an 
nounced as the new volume of the Tauchniz series. 

Messrs. WILLIAMS AND NorGate have just 
received from the Liideritz’schen Buchhandlung in 
Berlin : “ Corneille, Shakespeare, et Goethe. Etude 
sur l’Influence Anglo-Germanique en France au 
XIX® Siécle. Avec une lettre-préface de M. Sainte- 
Beuve.” 

A TENTH edition of Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus” has 
just been issued by MM. Michel Lévy, fréres, 
without alteration of form or price, still evidencing 
the increasing popularity of the work in France. 

Tue latest number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes contains an article by Charles de Remusat, 
of the Institute, “‘ Munich, |’Art par la Critique,” 
and another by Emile Montegut, “The Philosophy 
of Goethe’s ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ ”—a further proof 
of the increasing interest of France in German art 
and literature. 
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OF political pamphlets on questions of the day 
we find in the recent lists :—“* La Lutte Electorale 
en 1863,” par Jules Ferry; “Les Elections de 
1863 : Mémoires pour servir & l’histoire contem- 
poraine,” par V. Pierre ; “ Campagnes et Stations 
sur les Cétes de l’Amérique du Nord,” par H. du 
Hailly ; “Les Hommes de Parti en face de l’Em- 
pire ;” “ La Vérification des Pouvoirs au nouveau 
Corps Législatif,” par Henri Brisson ; “ L’Opposi- 
tion Libérale en 1863 ;” ‘“ Ou conduit l’ Expédition 
de Mexique?” “ Deux Années de Séjour en Pologne: 
Détails locaux sur l)’Insurrection Polonaise,” ra- 
contés par un Témoin Oculaire ; “ Une derniére 
fois, Sauvons la Pologne,’’ par Pierre L’Ermite ; 
“La Délivrance de la Pologne,” par Charles de 
Saint-Mexant ; “‘ Considérations sur le Passé et 
Etat actuel de la Pologne,” par W. Kubalski ; 
“La Pologne devant les Chambres,” par Anatole 
de la Forge; “La vraie Politique Francaise en 
Pologne,” par le Général de P——; “La Mos- 
covie et l’Europe: Etude historique, ethno- 
graphique, et statistique,” par 8. Charlier de 
Steinbach. 

A NEW sensation- and tendency-novel by Boué 
de Villiers is about to be published, entitled “ Les 
Martyres d’Amour,” with a preface and letters by 
Victor Hugo and George Sand. The subjects 
treated in it are: “ Marriage of Priests,” “ Sup- 
pression of Confessional,” ‘Emancipation of 
Women,” “ Abolition of Capital Punishment,” 
&e., &e. 

Or more or less recent Oriental works we find 
announced : “ Les Papyrus hiératiques de Berlin, 
récits d’il y a quatre mille ans, avec un Index 
géographique et deux planches de fac-simile, par 
F. Chabas, de l'Institut Egyptien ;” further, the 
second instalmeut of Burnouf and Leupol’s “ Dic- 
tionnaire Classique Sanscrit-Frangcais,”’ and the 
“ Mahabharata,” translated into French by H. 
Fauche. 

Tue official Journal de l’Instruction Publique 
contained a few days ago the statement that the 
Minister of Public Instruction had expressed him- 
self to the effect that he did not object to M. J. 
J. Weiss, of the Débats, succeeding Saint-Marc 
Girardin in the chair of French Poetry at the 
Sorbonne, but that M. Weiss would first have 
to renounce his office as editor of the said paper, 
since the government could not give the professor- 
ship to any man who wrote the political chronicle 
of a newspaper. Whereupon M. Weiss replies, in a 
recent number of the Dédats, “ that he never went 
in for the professorship at the Sorbonne, that it was 
M. Saint-Mare Girardin who had recommended 
him for it, and that the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion had sent for him on the 7th inst., in order to 
communicate to him the ‘conditions;’ ” but that he 
M. Weiss, “ had no wish whatever to give up his 
place at the Débats for the sake of a professorship 
which he never could have had the slightest inten- 
tion of accepting, far less of desiring.’’ 

RENAN 1s about to be proposed as a can- 
didate by the democratic electors in the second 
arrondissement of Paris, in the place of M. 
Havin. The government will not contest the 
election by nominating an official counter-can- 
didate. 

A NEw reform in the matter of French journals 
is talked of. The privilege for the publication of 
political papers is said to be on the eve of being 
abrogated, and everybody will for the future be 
able to publish. The rest of the press-legislation, 
however—warnings and all—is to remain in full 
force. 

WE notice the following important German 
work, about to be issued: ‘ Rémische Forschun- 
gen,” by Th. Mommsen. 

“ Diz Darwin’sche Theorie und die Sprachwis- 
me oKE »’ by August Schleicher, deserves men- 

ion. 

“ HistoriscHE Grammatik der Englischen 
Sprache,” by C. F. Koch, volume one, containing 
“ Laut- und Flexions-Lehre,”’ has been issued. 

THE tenth number of Petermann’s Geographische 
Mittheilungen contains the diary of a journey 
through the Southern Provinces of Morocco by 
Gerhard Rohlfs of Vegesack, who, in the garb of 
a faithful Moslem, seems to have a very good 
chance of penetrating into the interior of Tim- 
buktu—an exceedingly audacious undertaking 
withal, it would appear. We have in the same 
number an account by Duveyrier on the Northern 
Central Sahara ; anew account by Moritz Wagner, 
from the Central American Province of Chiriqui, 
on the gold-finds in the Indian tombs, and on 
the German immigration; a description (with 
map) of the curious discovery of the sinking in 
the Southern Alps of New Zealand, by Engineer 
Hast, &ec. 

THe Prussian Staats-Anzeiger contains the 
royal confirmation to the resolution of the “ Com- 








mission for the Examination of the best Dramatic 
Works,” who, in accordance with the respective 
regulations, have declared Friedrich Hebbel’s 
“‘ Nibelungen ” worthy of the prize of 1000 thalers 
and the medal of the same value. At the same 
time, a sum of 1000 thalers has been bestowed 
upon the poet Otto Ludwig, in Dresden, “ for 
literary merits.” 

THE two last academical speeches of Jacob 
Grimm—viz., “ Oration on the Age” and “ Ora- 
tion on Wilhelm Grimm,” with addenda on Jacob 
Grimm’s last years, by Hermann Grimm—are in 
the press. 

FurtTHER German Tercentenary contributions 
are—Corrodi’s “ Shakespeare: Philosophy to be 
gathered from his Works;’ and W. A. Ahne’s 
** Shakespeare Blossoms.” 

AmonG the sermons preached at the anniversary 
of the Leipsic Battle, we perceive two of rather 
contradictory titles: “Is Berlin free ?’’ and “The 
Victory of Leipsic a Victory over Revolution,” 
—both by Mr. Steffan. 

THE following Americaff journals have been 
prohibited in Prussia: — The New York States 
Gazette, The Weekly Paper of the New York 
States Gazette, The Weekly People’s Paper of 
Cincinnati, and The Daily Advertiser of the West 
in St. Louis. 

THE most celebrated of the professors at the 
Erlangen University, Ludwig Déderlein, died on 
the 9th inst., in his seventy-second year. He had 
taught at Erlangen ever since 1819. 

A NEW comedy, “ Recruit and Poet,” has been 
brought cut at the Hamburg Stadt-Theater, the 
subject of which is,the first interview of Goethe 
with the Landgravine Caroline of Hesse— 
Goethe’s type (according to Mr. Schiicking, from 
whose novel the piece was taken) for Lenore in 
Tasso. 

THE Dresden Museum offers a r2ward of 300 
thalers for the recovery of things stolen from it in 
the night from the 5th to the 6th inst., consisting 
of an “honorary cup,” a “ Pferdezeug,” and a 
“ Reitzeug,” value about 7000 thalers. 

THERE has appeared, oy Immanuel Bekker, 
“Homerische Blatter; Beilage zu Carmina Ho- 
merica,” comprising all the essays and papers by 
Bekker on Homer, from his notice of Heyne’s 
Tlias (1806) and the celebrated review of Wolf’s 
Homer (1809), down to the papers contained in 
the monthly proceedings of the Berlin Academy 
within the last ten years. 

A sECcoND complete edition (in twenty-two 
volumes) of Berthold Auerbach’s works is being 
issued. 

A NEW edition of Immanuel Kant’s “ Power 
of the Mind to overcome Morbid Feelings b 
mere Resolution,” with additions by Hufeland, 
has appeared. 

WE hear of a new “social and political” Rus- 
sian weekly to be started in Dresden, under. the 
editorship of Mr. von Blummer, the former editor 
of the Free Word, the late Russian review. 

EXPERIMENTS are being made in France with a 
new kind of rocket, which is to prevent the 
enemy from working at night. Besides giving a 
most brilliant light, illuminating a distance of 
200 métres when let off, it offers the additional 
advantage of finally bursting like a howitzer, and 
carrying wholesale destruction into the hostile 
camp. 

Tue report issued by the military authorities in 
France gives a most favourable account of the 
general discipline among the troops. Out of 
458,123 men, only 3687, or 1 in 133, have been 
punished. Of 58 sentences of death, 14 only 
were really carried out, the other 44 were changed 
into hard labour. Of desertion before the enemy 
there was only one instance ; of treason and espio- 
nage, none at all. 

Mr. DE Lat, one of the newly elected clerical 
deputies for the Belgian Chambers, a staunch 
adherent of the “Flemish national movement,” 
refused to take the oath in any other than this 
Flemish form.and idiom, “ Ik swaer, de Grondwet 
getronw te blyven,” which he was at once allowed 
to do. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 


THE LATE REV. STEPHEN HISLOP OF 
NAGPORE.4 
To the Editor of Tue Reaper. 
Srr,—The newspapers of the day have recently 
recorded the death, in melancholy circumstances, 
of this gentleman, whose ical researches in 
Central India will doubtless render an obituary 


notice of him interesting to many. 
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Stephen Hislop was born at Dunse, in Berwick- 
shire, on the 8th of September, 1817. He received 
his education first in the schools of his native 
village, and subsequently at the Universities of 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. On the “ disruption” 
of the Scottish establishment in 1843, Mr. Hislop, 
then a student, cast in his lot with the seceding 
party, and was sent out next year to found a mis- 
sion at Nagpore, in Central India. Schools were 
in process of time established at the three stations 
of Nagpore, Seetabuldee, and Kamptee. These 
ultimately acquired great influence, being attended 
by no fewer than 700 pupils. During extensive 
tours, undertaken for missionary purposes, Mr. 
Hislop paid keen attention to the physical character 
of the districts traversed, and various geological 
discoveries of a remarkable character were the 
result. Several oflicers, after a time, joined in the 
inquiry, and rendered effective assistance. A brief 
notice of the Nagpore discoveries was sent by Mr. 
Hislop, in April 1853, to the Bombay branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society ; and a more detailed 
paper, in our joint names, was read before the 
Geological Society of London on the 21st July, 
1854, and printed in their Quarterly Journal for 
August 1855. Various supplemen apers were 
subsequently drawn out by Mr. Hislo , which 
also appeared in the journal. When afterwards 
at home on sick leave, he obtained aid from the 
British Museum and other sources, and described 
the fossil shells from Central India, a large number 
of which were new to science. Professor Owen 
had already named and pointed out the characters 
of one remarkable fossil, a new labyrinthodont 
reptile. Professor T. Rupert Jones, from whose 
kind assistance and sympathy much advantage had 
all along been derived, added a memoir on the 
Cyprides. Mr. A. Murray, F.R.S.E., took up the 
subject of the insect remains. Sir Charles Bunbury 
appended a paper on the more antique series of 
the fossil plants. The more modern series of plant- 
relics, —* beautiful fruits, believed to be of 
Eocene age, has not yet been figured. 

Though geology was the chief, yet it was not 
the only subject of inquiry at Nagpore ; and it was 
in connexion with another department of research 
that the lamented missionary met his death. In 
December 1847, as Mr. Hislop, with his colleague, 
was passing the village of Takulghat, twenty miles 
south of Nagpore, he observed a circle of large 
unhewn stones. Further examination revealed 
that there were no fewer than ninety such circles, 
some single, others double—all close together, and 
spreading over an area of about four square miles. 
Permission was subsequently sought and obtained 
from the late Rajah of Nagpore to make excava- 
tions among the circles ; and in the centre of one 
of them, at the depth of three feet from the sur- 
face, was found an iron vessel like a frying-pan, 
with a handle on either side, which had rusted off 
and was now lying detached. The bottom of the 
vessel was covered with little pieces of earthenware, 
neatly fitted to each other like mosaic work, pos- 
sibly designed to protect human ashes, of which, 
however, there were only doubtful traces beneath. 
The hostility of one of the petty native officials at 
Takulghat prevented the excavations from pane 
as complete as had been intended, and it was a 
along felt that they should be resumed when a 
favourable opportunity presented itself. A couple 
of months ago, Mr. Temple, the chief commissioner 
at Nagpore, who had succeeded to the authority 
of the deceased Rajah, was encamped four miles 
from Takulghat, and, feeling that the time had 
come for paying renewed attention to the stone 
circles, wrote requesting Mr. Hislop to join him 
and superintend a new series of excavations. 
The missionary in consequence set off for Takul- 
ghat on the 3rd September, and aided Mr. 
Temple during that day and the next. As the 
night of the 4th approached, Mr. Temple left first 
for his camp, and Mr. Hislop was to follow when 
he had gathered up the trophies and examined a 
school in the neighbouring village. It was the 
depth of the monsoon, and, though no rain had 
fallen at Takulghat, it must have done so very 
heavily somewhere in the vicinity. In conse- 
quence, Mr. Temple, on reaching the backwater of 
a river, which had been quite shallow in the morn- 
ing, found it ten feet deep. He left behind him a 
native to warn Mr. Hislop of his danger, and 
conduct him to a ford some distance ra ye up the 
stream. When night fell the native left his post, 
and went back nominally to meet the missionary. 
Two horsemen left at T. hat as an escort were 
also missing when the hour of departure came. 
Mr. Hislop, thus unwarned, rode up to the fatal 

t, unattended, at a canter, and was immersed 

ore he suspected danger was near. There were 
indications to show that he must have been thrown 
from his horse as the animal was plunging in the 
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water. Alone, and under the cloud of night, he 
struggled hard with his destiny. But all his 
efforts were unavailing to avert the fatal result. 
When two hours later his horse appeared in Mr. 
Temple’s ag without a rider, alarm was excited, 
and, ies having been sent out to scour the 
jungle, the body of the missing missionary was 
found in comparatively shallow water, still hold- 
ing with a death-grasp handfuls of grass, showing 
that he had succeeded at one period in reaching 
the bank, but been too feeble to raise himself from 
the water. 

Mr. Hislop was tall, wiry, and able to endure 
astonishing fatigue. His natural and moral 
courage were heroic, None could long associate 
with him without being constrained to admire 
his fortitude and decision of character. His 

wers of observation were of the first order. 

is mind was unimaginative, but logical and 

ainstaking in no ordinary degree. His general 
sear was extensive. He could address a 
native audience in Mahratta with much effect, and 
had preached in that tongue through a great 
part of Central India, enlivening the tedium of 
the journeys (mostly performed on foot) from vil- 
lage to village by goologizing as he went along. 
His personal piety was deep and sincere, and he 
possessed much influence over the Europeans, 
as well as the natives of Central India. He 
leaves a wife and four children. An obituar 
notice of him, from the pen of Professor 
Rupert Jones, in the November number of the 
Geologist, concludes with these remarkable 
words :—“ Taken away suddenly from his family, 
his friends, and his native church and schools, 
he will live in our memory as a beloved man, 
just and good, and as an acute observer, 
cautious and conscientious, not courting praise, 
nor even notice, but delighting in work and 
truth, as a loving student of nature, and a 
faithful servant of God.” 


R. Hunter, late of N agp ore 








SCIENCE. 


ON THE OPTICAL PROPERTIES OF 
METALS,.*—By M. Quincxe. 


ie is known that polarized light, passing through 
a leaf of gold sufficiently thin to be transparent, 
becomes elliptically polarized, in the same way 
as when it is reflected. Generalising this fact, 
M. Quincke has recently been led to observe the 
elliptica! polarization oflight transmitted through 
silver or platinum. The difference of phase of the 
two components of the transmitted ray, polarized 
in the plane of incidence, and perpendicularly to 
it, although it is ni/ under the normal incidence, 
increases with the incidence ; but it is always less 
than the difference of the phase of the two com- 
ponents of a ray reflected under the same angle; 
in all M. Quincke’s experiments it has never ex- 
ceeded a quarter of the cireumference. Moreover, 
it is the component polarized perpendicularly to 
the plane of incidence, which is retarded relatively 
to the other; here, again, is another analogy in 
the effects of refraction and reflection, while, on 
the contrary, the modification of intensity of the 
two ay syeren is inverse. in the two pheno- 
mena. component polarized parallel to the 
lane of incidence is that which is the least 
weakened b ae ; while, in refraction, the 
one 80 upon is that polarized endicularl 
to that plane. 3 is me d 
M. Cauchy represented the phenomena of metallic 
reflection by formule into which two terms enter— 
the index of refraction under the normal incidence, 
that is, the relation oftherapidity of light traversing 
a vacuwm to its rapidity in traversing a metal ; and 
the co-efficient of extinction under the same inci- 
dence, that is, the Naperian logarithm of the 
number which expresses the amplitude of the 
vibrations transmitted by the unit of thickness, the 
amplitude of the incidental vibrations being taken 
as unity. By applying the theoretical formule of 
Cauchy to the experiments of M. Jamin, Messrs. 
Beer and Wisenlohr have obtained, as the 
index of refraction of silver, a number less than 
unity. It would seem, then, that, in silver, light 
is transmitted with much greater rapidity than in 
vacuo. It is this remarkable conclusion which M. 
proof of direct 
: ts. Availing himself of M. Jamin’s 
interference apparatus, in the path of two inter- 
pencils he has interposed a glass with 
surfaces, one of them partly covered by a 
metallic plate, and he has sought to deter- 
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mine the displacement of the fringes when one 
pencil only trayersed the metallic plate. To effect 
this, he has transmitted the upper half only of one 
of the pencils through the metallic plate. It 
would then happen that, in decomposing the 
light, a spectrum would be obtained of which the 
upper half presented the same interference bands, 
as if the glass with parallel surfaces had been sup- 
pressed, and that the lower half presented those bands 
displaced proportionally to the difference of the 
duration of the propagation of light in the metallic 
plate, and in a stratum of air of equal thickness. A 
Soleil’s compensator permits the measurement of 
the retardation or acceleration of the rays trans- 
mitted by the metal over the rays transmitted by 
the air. M. Quincke has dealt only with rays 
having the normal incidence, in order to render 
himself independent of the effects of elliptical 
polarization. Under these conditions, silyer in 
blue or violet films, and gold in brown or greenish- 
blue films, have exhibited the singular property 
the existence of which was rendered presumable 
by Cauchy’s formule. The rays transmitted by 
the metal have been in advance of the rays trans- 
mitted by the air, and must have been in conse- 
quence propagated with a greater rapidity. Gold 
leaf, without the application of a glass plate, has 

iven the same results. The displacement of the 
ringes observed has never exceeded a fifth of the 
distance of two consecutive fringes. To exceed 
this thickness it would be necessary to give a 
thickness to the metals which would take away all 
their transparency. 

But, if we take gold and silver under molecular 
conditions other than those defined by the 
colours we have mentioned, it often happens that 
the experiment points out a retardation, not 
an acceleration of the transmitted ray. Such, for 
example, is the effect of a film of silver, which, by 
transmitted light, appears of a yellow or grey 
colour. A prolonged exposure to the air of plates 
of silver pal gold, through which the light is pro- 
pagated more quay than in the air, may modify 
the constitution so far as to transform the accele- 
ration into a retardation—a phenomenon quite in 
accordance with a recent observation of M. Vogel, 
that the simple contact of the metal with an acid 
incapable of attacking it is sufficient to cause the 
transmitted light to pass instantaneously from 
blue to yellow. 

Pressure, on the contrary, makes this light pass 
from yellow to blue, and gives to silver the pro- 
perty of transmitting light more rapidly than air ; 
it produces an analogous effect upon plates of 
gold, which by transmitted light appear of a red 
or of an orange tint. Polished gold and silver 
ought then, by virtue of the pressure which they 
have undergone during the working of their sur- 
face, to possess this index of refraction less than 
unity, conformably to the results deduced from 
the formule of Cauchy applied to the experiments 
of M. Jamin. 

In all the plates of platinum experimented upon, 
light has appeared to be propagated less rapidly 
than in air. The thickness of the transparent 
metallic plates, which it is necessary to know to 
deduce the index N of the refraction of displace- 
ment of fringes, could only be measured in the 
case of silver ;* and, again, that measurement pre- 
supposes the density of silver in transparent plates 
to be the same as the density of silver in thick 
dlates. M. Quincke, then, only regards the 
value N=0, 5, obtained by him as a rough 
approximation. To get rid of objections which 
might have arisen from an unequal conden- 
sation of air on the surface of the glass and 
metal, M. Quincke has repeated his observa- 
tions in vacuo, They have always given the 
same results. 

Under an oblique incidence, the effects are 
much more complicated, and can only be under- 
stood by making use successively of light polarized 
in the plane of incidence and perpendicularly to 
it. M. Quincke has concluded from his experi- 
ments that refraction under oblique incidence pro- 
duced a difference of phase, which varies with 
the incidence in a less proportion where the light 
was polarized perpendicularly to the plane of inci- 
dence. This result agrees with those in the author's 
paper on the direction of vibrations in polarized 

ght. 


M. Quincke has vainly sought, by the aid of 
Babinet’s compensator, for traces of elliptical 
saga in — transmitted by diaphanous 

dies, such as glass. The analogy of the pro- 
perties of diaphanous bodies and metals is thus 
restricted to reflection: it does not exist at all in 
the ease of refraction. 
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ie M. Giordan ¥ ly i 2. thoréometer shoul: 
i o’s newly bavented Bathoréometer should 
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MEETING OF THE HUNGARIAN ASSO. 
CIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
NATURAL SCIENCE. 


HE proceedings of this scientific gathering, 
which has been holding its meetings in the 
apartments of the Hungarian National Museum, 
have now terminated, and we are glad to be 
able to lay the following account of it before 
our readers. The Association was founded in 
the year 1841 by the late Dr, Bene, a physician 
of great merit, under the title of “The Association 
of Hungarian Physicians and Naturalists” —its 
earliest supporters belonging chiefly to the medical 
profession. But, even in the earliest years of its 
existence, neither archeology nor agriculture were 
excluded from the list of its studies, Annual 
meetings were held from 1841 to 1847 inclusively, 
but since the latter year no meeting has been at- 
tempted, by reason of political obstacles. The 
gathering of 1847 was held at Oedenburg, under 
the presidency of Prince Eszterhazy, assisted by 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte, and many distinguished 
foreigners. About 500 members then assembled, 
The present meeting has been presided over by 
Baron Edtvés. About 400 members took part in 
the proceedings, though, with the exception of 
a Vienna physician and a Vienna zoologist, 
no foreign visitors were present. An inau- 
gural soirée in the rooms of the Museum was 
held on the 21st September, and the first 
general assembly on the 22nd, when the President 
delivered an eloquent address on the advantages to 
be derived from the national cultivation of science. 
An oration in praise of the founder, Dr. Bene, 
followed ; and a paper upon the sees of the 
human race, by Dr, Joseph Szabd, Professor of 
Geology in the University of Pesth, was read. A 
banquet was given in the evening in the rooms of 
the Riflemen’s Association. On the 22nd, sections 
were established for the reading of papers in 
Medicine, Surgery, State Hygienics, Zoology, 
Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, Paleontology, Phy- 
sics, Chemistry, Pharmaceutics, Archeology, and 
Agriculture—these sciences being afterwards 
grouped into six classes. The section of Botany 
was presided over by the Bishop of Transylvania ; 
that of Mineralogy y Francis Kubinyi, aided by 
Professor Pettko of Schemnitz, and that of Agri- 
culture by Ladislas Korizmics. The following are 
some of the more important communications :— 
*On the Mastodons,” by Francis Kubinyi, the 
Nestor of Hungarian statesmen and geologists, and 
“On the Marbles of Greece,’ by Professor Szabd, 
who also contributed an important paper “ On 
the Geology of Hegyallya;” “On the Present 
State of the Theory of Paleontological Progres- 
sion, and on the different causes which, during the 
last ten years, haye rendered all attempts fruitless 
to harmonize the hypothesis with Paleontological 
evidences,” by Dr. Julius Schvarez, F.G,S.; “On 
the Depressional Crater of Upper Hungary,” by 
Professor Pettko; ‘‘On the Rocks of the County 
of Bihar,” by Professor Conrad Schmidl, of the 
Austrian Imperial Geological Institute; “On 
Psychical Phenomena,” by Dr. Francis Bene, son 
of the founder ; “ On Gardening,” by M. Brassai ; 
“On the Eaglesof Europe,” by Count Coloman 
Lazar; “On Spectral Analysis,” by Professor 
Than ; and a very instructive paper, by Councillor 
Koyizmics, “ On the Causes of the Drought which 
has so long afflicted the Country lying near the 
River Theiss.” At asecond general meeting, held 
on the 24th of September, Dr. Balogh described 
the ig og condition of the Association, propos- 
ing for it the name of the “ Hungarian Scientific 
Congress” instead of the title it bore—its aims 
being now broader than those of its earlier 
years. He concluded with an eloquent appeal to 
the nobles of Hungary to follow the example set 
by the aristocracy of Britain, France, and Italy, 
and give the support of their names and talents to 
the cause of national scientific progress. Dr. 
Balogh is the fittest man to give such an exhorta- 
tion, as he is not only the most popular physician 
in Pesth, but admired throughout the country for 
his great learning and liberality. At three o’clock 
a banquet was held in the open-air court of the 
Csdszarfiird6, a bathing edifice at Buda, and next 
day a similar dinner was given by the Association 
on the deck of a Danubian steamer, under the 
chairmanship of Professor Aranyi. Ladies, though 
not admitted to the sectional meetings, were pre- 
sent in great numbers at these feasts. Lectures 
upon popular subjects were delivered in the eyen- 
ings by Professors Szabo, Jedlik, Than, and others, 
chiefly in the theatre of the University. At the 
last general Brag onn. on the 26th, Dr. Grosz read 
a paper on the importance of medicine gs a peliti- 
oak disci line; M. John Hunfalvy on the Sa 


and hydrography of Transylvania ; and Dr. 
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Schvarez a report on the human jaw of Moulin- 
Quignon. The associates then proceeded to fix 
upon the next place of meeting, Maros Nasirhely— 
a town in Transylvania being selected, where the 
Congress is to meet in 1864 under the presidency 
of Bishop Haynald, and vice-presidency of Count 
Dominic Telchi. The proceedings were then ter- 
minated by a closing speech from Baron Eétvés. 
The directors of the National Theatre gave a gala 
representation in honour of the Association, 
though their choice of a drama—* Faust ”—was 
unfortunate, and caused irritation. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


ANOTHER new comet was announced by M. le 
Verrier’s bulletin for the 7th inst. as having been 
discovered by M. Temple, of Marseilles, in the 
constellation Crater. We append the following 
positions, since received, determined in the morn- 
ings of the days named :— 


R, A. Decl. 

i * D M. 
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The comet has a nucleus as bright as a star of 
Mag. 4, and a tail two degrees long. It is plainly 
yisible to the naked eye. 

Ar the meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences on the 28th September last, a note was 
read from M. 8. de Luca, giving the results of an 
extended investigation he has been carrying on 
respecting the relative weight of the different 
bones of the human skeleton. The bones of the 
right-hand half of the body are, M. de Luca says, 
heavier than the corresponding bones of the left ; 
and this holds good even of the bones of the 
skull. The total weight of the bones above the 
navel is equal to that of those below it, This 
corresponds with the well-known fact that, if the 
arms be extended vertically above the head, the 
navel is equidistant from the upper and lower 
extremities. The weight of the bones of the 
hand is a fifth of that of the bones of the whole 
arm. A similar proportion exists between the 
length of the hand and that of the arm, The 
total weight of the bones of the hand may be 
divided into five equal parts, one of which is 
represented by the carpus, two by the arg: tm. 
and two by the phalanges. The first phalanx 
represents two-thirds of the weight of the entire 
finger, the middle and last phalanges making up 
the other third. The bones of the hand weigh, 
on an average, a trifle less than those of the foot. 
In the foot, the weight of the bones of the tarsus 
is double that of the metatarsus ; and the weight 
of the great toe may be divided into three parts, 
two for the first phalanx, and one for the middle 
and terminal phalanges. M. de Luca remarks 
that similar relations as regards weight exist in 
the bones of the inferior animals, and he adds 
that the researches which he intends instituting 
with regard to this subject may, perhaps, be 
of some service in determining the animals to 
which bones have belonged, for ascertaining 
their age, and also for reconstructing the skeleton 
in those cases where only a few bones are forth- 
coming. 

At the general meeting of the Berlin Academy 
on the 9th July last, Herr H. Rose read a paper 
* On a New Series of Metallic Oxides,” of which 
the following is a summary :—It follows from the 
law that the specific heat of simple bodies is in- 
versely proportionate to their atomic weights, and, 
from isomorphism, that the commonly assumed 


equivalent of silver is double what it ought to be, 


The chief reason why this exceptional equivalent 
is retained is that otherwise some of the com- 
pounds of silver would possess a composition 
quite unusual; that of the protoxide, for ex- 
ample, would be Ag*O. As long as no compound 
having an analogous composition was known, this 
combination was not believed in; but Herr Rose 
has succeeded in obtaining an oxide of copper 
containing double as much copper as the pro- 
toxide, and therefore similarly compounded to the 
protoxide of silver. Herr Rose hopes to obtain a 
similar compound of mercury and oxygen, and 
thinks there is reason to believe that the number 
of oxides of this composition is not small. He 
prapens to call oxides having the composition 
4 M+O quadrant-oxides. The quadrant-oxide of 


copper, which is difficult to pre on account of 


the rapidity with which it oxidizes in the air, is 
of a green colour. It differs essentially from the 
oxide and protoxide in not being soluble in am- 
monia. It seems probable that the subchlorates 
which Bunsen obtained by electrolysis from some 
the alkaline 


of the compounds of chlorine wit 








metals are quadrant-chlorides, and that they corre- 
spond with alkaline quadrant-oxides, which are, 
however, probably difficult to obtain. It may be 
assumed with great probability that these sub- 
chlorates contain half 


line metals contain two atoms of metal in their 
composition, and their atomic weights must ac- 
cordingly be reduced one haif. 

AZULENE is the name given by “ Mr. Piesse’’ to 
a new body detected by him in several essential 
oils. In a paper describing it, read before the 
Chemical Society at their last meeting, the author 
states that, though this substance was first observed 
by him as a product derived from the fractional 
distillation of otto of Patchouly, he has since found 
it to exist generally in essential oils as an integral 
part of their proximate constitution—giving, in 
fact, the colour by which each oil is distinguished. 
Pure azulenejhas a beautiful blue colour ; and it is 
owing to the presence of a small quantity of azulene 
that blue oil of chamomile owes its azure tint ; 
and hence the name given to the new body. 
It is now ascertained that brown-green, yellow- 
green, and green oils owe their colour to a portion 
of azulene and a yellow resin, varying in propor- 
tion as optically indicated. 

AT the meeting of the French Academy on the 
19th ult., a communication was read from M. H. 
Hollard, giving the following as the results of his 
study of the embryogeny of fishes as bearing upon 
the homological signification of some of the facial 
bones of the fish’s skeleton. The group of five 
facial pieces, comprised in what is called the tem- 
poro-maxillary wing, the tympanic wing, the 
suspensory apparatus otf the mandible, includes 
two distinct groups, which represent two pieces of 
primordial elements of the cartilaginous skeleton, 
visible during the whole period of embryonic life. 
The anterior group of cartilage is composed of the 
tympanic and jugal of Cuvier, and constitutes the 
real suspensory apparatus of the lower jaw, with 
which it is articulated by its lower piece, The 
posterior group, composed of the three bones which 
Cuvier has designated by the names temporal, 
symplectic, and puopercular, belongs to the suspen- 
sory apparatus of the tongue. The mandibular 
suspensory apparatus forms, notwithstanding its 
division, a whole, which is the homologue of the 
tympanic wing, and consequently of the os quad- 
ratum of birds. The hyoidenic suspensory appa- 
ratus is equally, in spite of its composition, the 
representative of a single skeletal element, which 
corresponds with the styloid bone or apoplysis of 
mammals. Its extraordinary development and 
division is in proportion to the manifold purposes 
subserved by this group of bones, which, in the 
osseous fishes, not only supports a large and com- 
posite cerato-hyoid bone, but has the operculum 
attached to it besides, forms part of the walls of 
the branchial chamber, and is subservient to move- 
ments of expansion and contraction. The true 
temporal of fishes is not included, as Cuvier thinks, 
in the hyoidenic suspensory apparatus ; the law of 
connexions shows us that the squamous portion of 
the temporal is the piece which Cuvier called the 
mastoid, 
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PuHotoGRaPHic Soorery, Nov. 3. The Lord 
Chief Baron, F.R.S8., President, in the chair. The 
following members were elected :—Mrs, Spottis- 
woode ; H. Squire, Esq.; T. Annan, Esq.; T. B. 
Hutton, Esq, ; Thos. Lampray, Esq.; A. Brothers, 
Esq.; Valentine Blanchard, Esq.; William Atkin- 
son, Esq.; Samuel Fry, Esq. ; R. Faulmert, Esq. ; 
I’, Cooke, Esq. ; A. Wyatt, Esq. ; Alfred Harmer, 
Eeq. ; John Kastham, Esq. ; Atholl Mayhew, Esq. 
—Some beautiful dry-plate negatives done by Mrs. 
Spottiswoode; some exquisite specimen prints 
sent by Messrs. Ross and Dalmeyer; Mr. Hart’s 
volumetric apparatus, &c., were exhibited to the 
meeting. The Secretary announced that the beau- 
tiful reduced copy of Mr. Robinson’s “ Bringing 
Home tlie May.” was a specimen of the presen- 
tation-print, a copy of which members would 
receive early in the ensuing year. A paper, which 
we shall notice next week, entitled ‘‘ History of Pic- 
tures supposed to be Photographs of an early 
Period,” was read by FP. P. Smith, Esq. The Secre- 
tary placed two bottles on the table, and read the 
following letter from Mr. Malone :—“ It may inte- 
rest some to call attention to two small bottles I, 
with your permission, a? upor the table, con- 
taining, in the one, the dark substance of the 
photographic image after treatment in gelatine 
with Eeveeniehete of soda, and subsequent heat- 
ing in tolerably strong nitric acid, in whieh the 
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as much chlorine as the 
chlorine compounds from which they are ob- | 
tained. But the oxides and chlorides of the alka- | 











accompanying fine precipitate of metallic silver 
readily daahien, he dark photographic body 
comes out apparently uulalensll proving, contrary 
to my expectation, that [ do not thus obtain 
simple metallic silver; indeed, it is only after 
treatment with ammonia that nitric acid will act. 
I may add that amorphous silver, precipitated by 
phosphorus, is readily attacked by the acid, which 
refuses to act upon the dark body. I shall at 
leisure examine experimentally the bearing of the 
facts in reference to the image on paper.’’—“ De- 
scription of a Self-Acting Washing-cradle, with 
some Observations and Experiments illustrative of 
the Process of Washing Photographic Prints,” 
by Cornelius Hanbury, Esq., Jun., F.C.S., &e. 
The description of this ingenious contrivance is 
printed at full length in the Society’s journal. 

Gro.oercaL Society, Noy. 4. Professor A. C. 
Ramsay, President, in the chair. James C. 
Richardson, Esq., Glenrafon, near Swansea ; The 
Hon. John Leycester Warren, 32, Lower Brook 
Street, and Tabley House, Cheshire; John Bell 
Simpson, Esq., Ryton West House, Blaydon-on- 
Tyne; William Bath Kemshead, Ph.D., M.A., of 
Cambridge House School, Southsea; and Brinsely 
de Courey Nixon, Esq., 17, Bury Street, St. 
James’s, were elected Fellows.—TuE following 
communications were read: 1. “On some Ich- 
thyolites from New South Wales sent over by the 
Rey. W. B. Clarke.” By Sir P. de M. Grey 
Egerton, Bart., M.P., FRS. Two specimens 
and three photographs, sent to England for the 
author’s determination, enabled him to distinguish 
four genera, two of which are new, and allied to 
Acrolepis and Platysomus respectively ; the known 
genera being Urosthenus, Dana (allied to Pygop- 
terus), and Paleoniseus, Agass. Sir Philip was of 
opinion that these genera were sufficient to stamp 
the deposit in which they occur—namely, the 
coal-formation of New South Wales—as belonging 
to the Paleozoic period, if they may be regarded 
as representative genera living at the same period 
as, but geographically distant from, their nearest 
allies; but, as regards the actual age of the 
formation, the allied genera are more abundantly 
represented in the magnesian limestone and the 
Kupferschiefer than in the coal-measures; the 
materials were, he considered, too meagre to 
justify a econclusion.—2. “ Notes on the Geology 
of a portion of the Nile Valley north of the Second 
Cataract, in Nubia, chiefly with the view of in- 
ducing further search for Fluviatile Shells at High 
Levels.” By A. Leith Adams, M.B., Surgeon 
22nd Regiment. With a Note on the Shells, by 
S. P. Woodward, Esq.; and a Note on some 
Teeth of Hippopotamus, by Hugh Faleoner, M.D., 
F.R.S. In company with the late Mr. A. H. 
Rhind, F.8.A., the author made the usual boat- 
voyage from Cairo to the Second Cataract 
during last November and the two following 
months, when he was enabled to make some ob- 
servations on the geology of that portion of the 
Nile valley. In this paper he first described the 
physical featurea of the district, beginning at 
Selsileh and proceeding southwards, and then the 
lithological and stratigraphical characters of the 
Nile sandstone, as well as its mode of junction 
with the granite, noticing also the evidences of the 
Nile having shifted its bed, and of other physical 
changes occurring in Nubia. Near the Second 
Cataract were abundant proofs of the river having 
formerly flowed at higher levels, the author having 
found river shells—such as a fluminalis, 
Paludina bulimoides, Iridina Nilotica, and @theria 
semilunata (the Nile oyster), as also Bulimus 
pullus and a Unio like U. pictorum—in beds of 
alluvium on elevated plateaus at various heights, 
ranging up to 130 feet, above the highest inunda- 
tions of the present day. Dr. Adams concluded 
from these facts that the Nile was formerly a more 
rapid river than it is now, and that the force and 
wearing power of the stream has been steadily 
declining sinee the upheaval of the valley ceased. 
The determinations of the shells were made by 
Mr. Woodward, who gave a complete list of them 
ina note, Dr. Falconer also described two molars 
imbedded, in situ, in a fragment of the left maxil- 
lary of a very large my mre ; the specimen 
was dug up near the old Temple of Kalabshe, in 
Nubia; and Dr. Falconer was of opinion that it 
belonged to the same species as the existing hip- 
popotamus of that country.—The following dona- 
tions to the Society’s Museum were exhibited :— 
A collection of Roeks and Minerals from Finland, 
presented by Mr. Nils de Nérdenskiéld, For. Mem. 
G.S. A collection of Fossils from Tasmania, pre- 
sented by Dr.J. Milligan. A collection of Minerals 
from Queen Charlotte’s Island and California, 
presented by F. Poole, Esq. 

PuroLogieat Soocrery, Nov. 6. The Right 
Rey. the Lord Bishop of St. David's, President, in 
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the chair.—THE r read was “ On the Prefixed 
Elements of Sanskrit Roots,’’ by Professor Gold- 
stiicker. The Professor’s object was to prove the 
incorrectness of the view that, “of two corre- 
sponding radicals in Sanskrit, the fuller form 
must be the original one, and the shorter the 
curtailed and later form.’’ He established the 
existence of prefixal, that is, prepositional, ele- 
ments in the fuller forms, analysing several 
dhatus, or bases—not roots, according to the usual 
mistranslation — compounded with the —. 
sitional elements ¢, +, u, su, s; and thus showed 
the shorter forms to be the original ones when 
compared with the longer ones. The paper con- 


tained some sharp remarks on the ignorance of | 


certain European scholars—so-called—who have 
misrepresented the views of the native gram- 
marians, and then abused the Hindus because 
they, the Europeans, could n ot understand the na- 
tives’ plain statements. The paper is a portion of 
a longer essay on Sanskrit prefixes and declen- 
sions, which will probably a ppear in print before 
long, as,a companion to the short Grammar and 
concise Sanskrit Dictionary that the Professor has 
been for some time preparing. 

Roya Groerapuicat Socrety, Nov. 9.—THE 
Thirty-third Session of this Society commenced on 
the 9th inst., the principal point of interest being 
the paper of Baron von Decken, a Hanoverian 
nobleman, ‘ On the Snowy Mountains of Eastern 
Equatorial Africa.” The President (Sir R. Mur- 
chison), in opening the meeting, congratulated the 
Society on its flourishing condition, as evidenced 
by the large number of new candidates for election, 
a list of whom he read, and, some routine business 
having been disposed of, proceeded to introduce to 
the meeting the Baron von Decken. He remarked 
that, while they were all waiting with impatience 
for the issue of that work which would bring out 
the interesting details of the great and successful 
adventures by which our countrymen Speke and 
Grant had determined the sources of the Nile, 
they were called upon to do honour to the Hano- 
verian nobleman, then present—Baron von Decken 
—who, fitting out a scientific SS at his 
own cost, had explored the loftiest mountain 
known to us in Kastern Africa. The German 
missionary Rebmann had declared that that moun- 
tain was capped with snow, but his statement was 
received with scepticism by many persons, includ- 
ing himself (SirR. Murchison). Baronvon Decken, 
however, after two ascents, had, by his perseverance 
and energy, swept away those doubts, as, after 
examining the flanks of the mountain and laying 
down its geographical features, he had ascended 
it to very nearly 14,000 feet above the sea, and, 
having determined by trigonometrical measure- 
ment that the summit exceeded 20,000 feet in 
height, and that the snow-line descended to below 
16,000 feet, he had satisfactorily established a 
grand and new phenomenon in the physical geo- 
graphy of Africa. Before beginning his journeys to 
Kilima-ndjaro, Baron von Decken endeavoured to 

roceed from Kiloa, and to reach the spot in the 
interior where Roscher was murdered, with a 
hope of obtaining the papers of that intrepid 
traveller, but was compelled to relinquish his 
object, owing to the desertion of his porters and 
the hostility of the Arab traders. In his second 
expedition Baron von Decken, meeting at 
Zanzibar with the late Mr. Richard Thornton, 
engaged that able and zealous young geologist to 
accompany him, who rendered t services before 
he lost his life on the Zambesi. From some spe- 
cimens of rocks which Baron von Decken had 
brought to Europe, it was clear that the lofty 
summit had been raised by volcanic action, 
although there are no proofs of eruption in the 

modern period. The Baron von Decken, how- 
ever, was not content with having mastered 
Kilima-ndjaro, but had determined to grapple 
with its rival peak called Kenia, which, although 
not yet reached by any geographer, had been 
placed upon the map about the line of the 
uator, 200 miles to the north of Kilima-ndjaro. 
The Baron had come to England to equip him- 
self, at considerable cost, with a long river 
steamer, in which he proposed to ascend one of 
the rivers near to Formosa Bay, and thus to 
etrate rapidly into the interior, either towards 
ount Kenia, or, if foiled in that object, to 
Gondokoro, vid Kaffa. It was gratifying to 
announce that the Baron having expressed a hope 
that, in passing the bar of the river which he 
might desire to ascend, he might be assisted by 
one of the cruisers in those seas, he (Sir R. 
Murchison) represented that wish to the Duke 
of Somerset, who at once acceded, and sent orders 
to the Admiral at the Cape to lend all necessary 
assistance to so meritorious a traveller. Such de- 
votion as the Baron von Decken hadshown, and was 














showing, in the cause of African discovery, called 
for the warmest commendation ; and the council 
had that day elected Baron ©. von Decken a 
foreign honorary member of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society. A short but interesting letter from 
Dr. Blaikie had been received, which could not 
fail to excite an earnest desire to hear more of his 
last enterprise, inasmuch as the accredited envoy 
of the British Government, who had done good 
service in introducing habits of honest trade among 
the native chiefs high up the Niger, had, in pene- 
trating far into the interior, obtained important 
fresh knowledge, and had, at the same time, ex- 
tended our good name among the natives of 
Africa. He (the President) had also received a 
letter from Mrs. Petherick, dated Khartum, July 
26, giving a touching narrative of the dangers and 
difficulties which had beset her husband, who, 
too unwell to write himself, had made himself 
unpopular in that region by his efforts to check 
the trade in slaves.—Mr. Markham then read 
Baron von Decken’s paper, in which, after apolo- 
gising for its meagreness, consequent on all his 
papers being at Zanzibar, he mentioned that, on 
leaving Mombas, he proceeded southward along 
the coast to Wanka, and thence struck west- 
ward up the River Umba, which has several 
designations at different parts of its course. On 
reaching the Ugono range, 5000 feet high, he 
found himself among a well-formed race, suffi- 
ciently civilized to smelt iron—very rudely, cer- 
tainly—but with sufficient success to enable them 
to make no contemptible weapons. He experi- 
enced much opposition from the natives, who had 
got a notion that the bare presence of a European 
would prove fatal to their cattle. On leaving the 
Wa-Ugono, or people of Ugono, he coasted Lake 
Jipé on the west side (having previously, in com- 
pany with Mr. Thornton, traversed its western 
shores), and, on reaching the northern end, dis- 
covered that the river Daffeta, after entering it 
from the elevated tract beyond, left it within a 
mile or two of its entrance, the course of the river 
turning abruptly at almost a right angle. The next 
point was the Aruscha range, about 4000 feet high, 
on the westward, at a considerable distance, was 
another lofty range, of whose existence he was 
apprised by the natives, but which he did not 
himself see. This, if really existent, would pro- 
bably be found to be the eastern watershed of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza. From this point there was a 
fine view of the two peaks of Kilima-ndjaro, a 
sketch of whose snowy summits was exhibited. 
He now fell in with two minor kingdoms, in which, 
after going through various ceremonies—such as 
drinking blood with the chiefs, &e.—he found him- 
self about to be hampered by the untrustworthiness 
which is so characteristic of the African tribes, and 
therefore pushed forward to ascend the mountain. 
Heré, accompanied by Dr. Karsten, an accomplished 
astronomical observer, he encamped the first night 
at 6000 feet, the next at 11,000, in heavy rain, 
which, on the weather clearing off in the morning, 
proved to have been snow, at an elevation of about 
13,000 feet. This disappeared by about 9 A.M., 
but left a clearly defined limit of what seemed to 
be perpetual snow at about 17,000 feet, the trian- 
gulations having previously given the main peak 
an elevation of 20,065 feet, and the other upwards 
of 17,000. Still advancing upwards, he attained 
a height of 13,900 feet, when, his companions 
having given out, owing to the increasing rarefac- 
tion of the atmosphere, he was compelled to retrace 
his steps. He then returned through the Djagga 
country to the coast. The paper concluded by 
briefly detailing the alternative routes which Baron 
von Decken had sketched out for his future ex- 
= One of the most interesting features of 
aron von Decken’s paper was a detailed account 
of a fly, called by the natives “ Donderobo,” whose 
bite, as deadly as that of the better known Tsetse, 
was fatal to asses and goats only ; involving serious 
inconvenience and even danger to the expedition, 
by the destruction of the draught asses of the 
caravan. The effect of the poison seemed to 
be to produce tubercular deposit, following imme- 
diately upon acute inflammation. 

In the discussion which followed, Baron von 
Decken said his first ascent was made in the 
month of August, and the second (that detailed 
before the meeting) about the end of November. 
The real rainy season commenced in the month 
of June, and extended through July, August, 
and September; but near the Kilmandjaro 
the rainy season extended over nearly ten months 
of the year. It was only for two months that 
there was really no rain; during the other 
ten months there was rain every day. The 
rain nearly always fell in the evening, and 
often commenced with a heavy north-east wind. 


—Captain Maury said the rains at Para, at 
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the mouth of the Amazon, which was still nearer 
to the Equator, had a similar feature of regularity 
about them. There, however, they commenced 
about two in the afternoon—so much so, that 
people regulated their appointments by the rain, 
saying, “ Come to me half-an-hour before the 
rain.” In these explorations it was a matter of 
interest to find out not only the prevailing direc- 
tion of the winds, but the quantity of rain that 
fell, and the time of day, as well as the season of 
the year in which it fell. Because it must be 
obvious to every one that there was a close con- 
nexion between the meteorological phenomena 
and the fauna and flora of every latitude—one 
was the complement of the other ; therefore, when 
a traveller gave us information respecting the one, 
we could draw general conclusions with regard to 
the other. He recollected listening at a previous 
meeting to a paper on Madagascar, in which the 
author stated that one of the principal features 
that attracted his attention was the remarkable 
development of vegetation, so different from the 
vegetation of the corresponding latitudes on the 
coast of the mainland of Africa. Knowing this 
fact, that the flora of Madagascar is very different 
from the flora of the neighbouring coast, we know 
also that the fauna must be very different, because 
the flora is the foundation, as it were, upon which 
rests the fauna of any particular region. When we 
come to account for this remarkable difference in 
the vegetation of the two regions, we find that 
Madagascar is for a certain season in the year in 
the line of the south-east ‘trade-winds, which come 
charged with moisture; and, the moisture being 
drawn off by the mountains of Madagascar, the 
atmosphere is left comparatively dry, and in this 
state it makes its way to the mainland. One most 
interesting feature in these African explorations 
was the glimpses which we obtained of the meteo- 
rological conditions of the country as bearing upon 
its flora and fauna. Thus there was no equatorial 
region in the world where the rains were so scanty 
as on the eastern coast of Africa, in the region of 
the head-waters of the Nile. According to the 
rain-gauges of Grant and Speke, the rainfall 
throughout the year is not greater on the average 
than that of England. It was the knowledge of 
these facts which enabled us to form some sort of 
estimate as to what the country in question is fit 
for. Where there is no moisture, there is sterility, 
as in the deserts of Sahara; on the contrary, 
where there is moisture, as at the mouths of the 
Amazon and in Madagascar, there is a profusion 
of vegetation. Applying this rule, then, to the 
newly discovered regions of Central Africa, he 
should say that they were eminently fitted for the 
cultivation of coffee and sugar. With regard to 
the Snowy Mountains, it appeared to him that the 
snow must be due to the south-east trade-wind, 
which, not being turned aside to supply the south- 
west monsoon of India, keeps up the stream of 
moisture which the Baron spoke of as lasting 
nearly all the year round, and which would keep 
the mountains covered with snow. One conse- 
quence of this steady fall of moisture and accumu- 
lation of snow was to be found a little further to 
the north. The reservoirs of the Nile consist of 
lakes, which feed that river precisely as the reser- 
voirs above Niagara feed the St. Lawrence, keeping 
them nearly at the same level, and precisely as the 
reservoirs of Minnesota feed the upper waters of 
the Mississippi. When we compare the two 
branches of the Nile, one fed by lakes and the other 
by snows, with the two branches of the Mississippi, 
we find that, when the floods on the Ohio are coin- 
cident with the melting of the snows on the 
Missouri, we have tremendous inundations in the 
lower country, just as we had the other day on the 
Nile, in consequence, no doubt, of a precisely 
similar coincidence.—The President remarked that 
the existence of the Snowy Mountains had been 
violently contested as recently as Saturday last by 
a writer in the Atheneum. To have physical 
proofs brought before them for the first time that 
these mountains were covered with snow, invested 
the question with considerable importance. The 
measurement of the altitude would sufficiently 
account for the fact.—The Earl of Donoughmore 
said, as the fly which had been described was fatal 
to asses, he presumed that mules would run the 
same danger; therefore he should like to ask 
whether the Baron considered the country suitable 
for camels. In exploring this region it appeared 
that the great difficulty travellers had to contend 
with was the impossibility of getting beasts of 
burden. They were, consequently, obli to 
travel with large caravans of porters, and their 
movements were much impeded, owing to the 

there was of the porters being driven away 
by hostile tribes.—Baron von Decken replied that 
camels would never do; there was such a quan- 
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tity of mimosa and thorns that camels could never 
pass through them. There were very few roads, 
and these roads were alone practicable for camels. 


For his part he preferred to push his way through | 


the bush. There were no mules in the country, 
but only on the Sourali coast.—The Bishop of 
Natal asked whether the languages of the eight 
nations, which were said to have no connexion, 
were similar to the languages of South Africa, in 
having the plural formed by prefixing a particle to 
the singular >—Baron von Decken said there was 
this connexion, the people of the Ugono country 
were called Wa-Ugono ; the people of the Djayga 
country were called Wa-Djagga. But there was 
no prefix to distinguish the plural from the sin- 
gular.—The Bishop of Natal asked would the 
plural of the name of the fly (donderobo) be 
awai-donderobo ?—Baron von Decken said in the 
Mossi language it would be wanderobo ; but in 
the other native languages it would be just the 
same as the singular. He was not able to say 
whether there was any relation between those 
languages and the languages of South Africa.— 
Mr. Tinné asked if the Baron observed any rivers 
going westward or north-westward towards Vic- 
toria Nyanza?—Baron von Decken replied he 
never had an opportunity of looking to the north, 
the range of the Kilima-ndjaro was too high for 
him to see in that direction. About thirty miles 
to the westward there was another range, extend- 
ing aconsiderable distance, which precluded theidea 
of anyriver flowing westward towards Lake Nyanza. 
—The next papers presented to the meeting were 
two despatches from Dr. Baikie to Earl Russell, 
dated 25th July, 1862, regretting that ill-health, 
from which, however, he had recovered, prevented 
his sending detailed accounts of several most 
interesting and, he believed, valuable journeys he 
had made in the kingdom of Kano, from the 
capital of which he wrote. He had prepared 
eight new vocabularies, and had visited about 
thirty different tribes. He had satisfactorily 
established the existence of the watershed between 
the Tchadda and the Quorra, and had carefully 
examined the little-known south-east portion of 
Kano due south of Lake Tchad. Some unimport- 
ant traces of Dr. Vogel and Sergeant Maguire had 
been discovered ; and a private letter, also for- 
warded co the President, dated 4th August, stated 
his intention of returning to the coast. After 
giving a graphic account of life at Kano, “ where,” 
he writes, “I every day enjoy nothing less than 
bread-and-butter for breakfast, wheat rolls being 
daily hawked about or sold in the market, while 
fresh butter is a daily article: it is the nearest 
approach to home that I have had for a long time,” 
—Dr. Baikie spoke of the kingdom of Kano, to 
reach which had been his object for more than 
two years, as “the finest and best cultivated 
(country) I have seen.” The rainy season of 
1862 had been very light.—The President 
said Dr. Baikie was well worthy of their warm- 
est encomiums. He had been a long time in 
the country, and they were anxious to hear 
that he had reached the ultimate point of his 
destination, and had there obtained the papers of 
Serjeant M‘Guire and some other papers of great 
importance to geographers.—At the conclusion of 
the paper, a letter from the late Dr. Vogel to his 
mother—which, although dated in 1853, was in- 
teresting, as giving an account of the habits of the 
natives—was also read ; after which, Mr. Tinné, a 
relative of the Dutch ladies now travelling in 
Central Africa, stated that he had received letters 
from them dated the Ist of July, in which they 
announced that the whole party were in excellent 
health, and intended to proceed towards a moun- 
tain they had heard of called Casarta, of which 
there was no geographical knowledge. The 
country through which they had passed, south- 
west by west of Khartum, was very picturesque, 
and the Nyam-Nyam country, to which they were 
bound, was said to be very fruitful. The ladies 
had left their boats on the Nile, and, the rainy 
season lasting until November, they did not 
expect to return to them before January or 
February. 

Erunoxoeicat Soctety, Noy. 10. “On the 
Commixture of the Races of Man as affecting the 
Progress of Civilization in Eastern Asia, &c.” By 
J. Crawfurd, Esq.—In continuation of former 
papers, the author began with the Mongolian 
race, including under this name the cognate 
Manchoos, the present masters of China. Not- 
withstanding its wide-spread conquests, the Mon- 
golian race has never given rise to a clearly mixed 
race, although there is no doubt of the existence 
of Hunic blood in Italy, and of Mongol blood in 
Persia. No people would be solicitous for a 
union with so ill-favoured a race; and, indeed, 
there was little opportunity, since, to the west, 





the Mongolian conquests were little better than 
ephemeral plundering incursions. These shep- 
herds invaded Italy and Persia, but left no more 
trace on the mass of those populations than did 
the Africans of Hannibal on the first, or the Greeks 
of Alexander on the last. With the exception of 
a short interval, they have ruled the nearly-allied 
Chinese ; but, instead of modifying them, they have 
become, in great measure, Chinese. Between 
India and China, within the tropics, there exists 
a peculiar race of man of brown complexion, and 
consisting of several nations, speaking distinct 
monosyllabic tongues, lately designated by Euro- 
pean writers Indo-Chinese. These have com- 
mingled in certain localities with Chinese immi- 
grants, who, with trifling exceptions, being males, 
take wives from amongst the people with whom 
they settle. Fresh immigrants being added, an 
improved population springs up, in which there is 
more skill and energy than in the original natives. 
What is true of China is equally so of Japan, as 
over that country also a peculiar race seems to 
extend. The Japanese received letters and reli- 
gion from China, but there is no evidence of a 
colonization of Chinese in Japan, whilst the wide 
difference in manner and language would indicate 
that no intermixture had taken place. From 
within this oceanic insular region from Formosa 
to New Zealand, where numerous races exist, the 
author selected the most prominent :—the Malay ; 
the pigmy negro of the Malay peninsula and the 
Philippines; the negroes of New Guinea, New 
Caledonia, and the Fijis; the Polynesians; and 
the Australians. Among the native races there 
has been little commixture. ‘The people of the Fiji 
group, however, afford an example of a cross between 
the negro and the Polynesian; in this we have 
an explanation of why the Fijians, cannibals as 
they are, are yet in a state of greater social 
advancement than the other negroes of the Pacific 
islands. The earliest people who mixed their 
blood with people of the Oceanic region were the 
Hindus ; and this intermixture, as might be 
expected, was confined to the Malays. This inter- 
course and settlement is still in progress, and out 
of it has sprung a cross-breed known by the term 
Piranakan. Arabian settlement has been also 
confined to the Malayan race. In neither case 
have the settlers effected any change in the physi- 
cal character of the native population, although 
they have imprinted traces of languages, laws, and 
religions. ‘The Chinese settlement is more recent 
than those of the Arabs and Hindus ; and, as 
elsewhere, the immigrants, being males, intermarry 
with native women, producing a mixed race. The 
Portuguese and Spaniards are the only Europeans 
that have intermingled with the Malayan races. 
In Pitcairn Island we have the unique case of a 
hybrid derivative from the European and brown 
Polynesian. These, as at present settled in Norfolk 
Island, are found to be wanting in the energy and 
enterprise of their paternal forefathers. A notice- 
able fact is the rapid increase of this little com- 
munity without any addition by immigration. 
LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF 
MANCHESTER, November 3rd. E. W. Binney, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair. Edward Hull, 
B.A., F.G.S., was elected an ordinary Member of 
the Society.— A PAPER, entitled ‘ On the Theory 
of Equations,’ by his Honour James Cockle, 
M.A., F.R.A.S., F.C.P.S., &., the Chief Justice of 
Queensland, was communicated by the Rev. 
Robert Harley, F.R.S., B.R:A.S. Mr. Harley 
added some remarks “On Recent Researches on 
the Theory of Equations.” —Mr. R. D. Darbishire 
read a paper “On Marine Shells in Stratified 
Drift at High Levels on Moel Tryfaen, Cacrnar- 
vonshire.” After recapitulating shortly the deve- 
lopment of the present theories of alteration of 
level and glaciation in the Caernarvonshire dis- 
trict, and especially referring to the discovery, in 
1831, of marine shells in drift-beds near the top 
of Moel Tryfaen by the late Mr. Joshua Trimmer, 
F.G.S., Mr. Darbishire described his rediscovery 
of the fossiliferous deposit in extensive sand cut- 
tings made during the present year in opening out 
the Alexandra Slate Quarry on the north side of 
the hill. Professor Ramsay had traced marine 
drift to the height of 2300 feet above the level of 
the sea in the recesses of Carnedd Dafydd and 
Carnedd Llewellyn, and had found fragments of 
shells near Maenbras, two miles west of Snow- 
don, at about the same height as Mr. Trimmer had 
given; but otherwise the discovery of 1831 had 
scarcely been followed up, nor even had any com- 
plete list of Mr. Trimmer’s shells been published. 
By repeated barometric observations, Mr. Darbi- 
shire had ascertained the fossiliferous beds to ex- 
tend upwards from 1330 to 1360 feet above the 
sea-level, confirming Mr. Trimmer’s own mea- 
surement. Last week, the section being about 35 
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feet in vertical height, exposed on one line the 
following series :— 


UNDER THE SWARD. 


ft. in.! 

0 9! Black penty soil. 

1 9 | Yellowish brown sandy clay, fine No shells or 
and tortuously stratified with fragments ob- 
sogstored, rounded, and angular served, 
ebbles. 

19 Fine sandy gravel, stratified. ... Ditto. 

5 0 | Fine clean gravel or shingle, strati- 
fied with rounded or partially | Shells and frag- 
rounded pebbles of white quartz, ments, 
greenstone, porphyry, green sund- 
stone, slate, and pinkish granite. 

5 0} Fine clean brownish-yellow sand, | Fragments not 

6 3 Fine clann 7 1 or shingle, strati- | Shells and frag 
ine clean gravel or shingle, strati- ells an - 
fied with pebbles asin No, 4. ~ ments. 

7 6 | Coarse greenish clayey gravel . . .| None observed. 

0 8 | Curious very fine slate gravel or | A fow fragments, 
shingle, with greenish and clayey 
sand, 

© 8 | Edges of slate rock much broken and |) None. 
distorted. 

6 0 | Unbroken slate rock, vertical. 











The sandy clay roof had doubtless tended to the 
preservation in this spot of the fossil shells and 
fragments found below. They are nowhere com- 
mon, though occasionally aggregated in horizontal 
patches. A series of the shells and fragments 
found during repeated visits was exhibited. The 
whole assortment of fossils might be denoted as 
Arctic, but with a characteristic infusion of 
“ Celtic” or British-Atlantic species, or otherwise 
as glacial within the British province; the series 
already indicating the character of the present 
provincial association of species, though under 
glacial conditions, and with many northern forms. 
In the table of species, as follows, is added a list 
of species identified from Mr. Trimmer’s original 
specimens in the Museum of the Geological 
Society, London, by Mr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys, F.R.S., 








F.G.S. Scale of frequency: a, abundant; e, 
common ; jf, frequent ; r, rare; v r, very rare :— 
———_ 
i) 
2 B= 
hs e—| 
oe 
BE | 2s 
BE|t+ REMARKS, 
RB — 
«oS & 
Bo 
4-a ee 
aa) & 
= a 
1 | Saxicava rugosa............... r. | Scarce fragments, 
not large. 
2/| S. rugosa, var. arctica ...| ... | 0-7: 
$8 | Mya truncata.................. * | J. | Small ents, 
4} M.trune.,v.Uddevallensis| ., | 0. %-| Fragments, 
5 | Corbula nucleus .............. .. | 0% | Broken valves, 


6 | Donax anatinus............... ee 1 | Broken valve, 
7 | Tellinasolidula................ peat a. 
8 | T. solidula, var. balthica. * |0.7r. 





9 | T. proxima, Brown........... r. " 
10 | Mactra solida................... r, | Var, approaching 
elliptica, 
11 | M. elliptica..............c0000... . 1 
12 | Venus casina.................. 1 Fragment. 
ke eee ° v E. Forbes. 
14 % | ” ips aera 1 Valve. 
15 | Artemis exoleta............... 1 Fragment. 
16 | Asturte elliptica............... * J. | Whole valves and 
fragments, 
17 | A. COMpresBA ..........0ecee000. a ec. | Whole vals., small, 
18 | A. borellis...................... . ce. | Fragments. 
19 | A. crebricostata............... .. | 0.0. | Two fragments. 
20 | Cyprina Islandica * ec. | Small fragments, — - 
21 | Cardium edule ,............... . ce. | Fragmts. Spears 
and old valves, 
22 | C. echinatum ...............0 ® ”. 
23 | C. Norvegicum ............. 1 | Fragment, 
Os © tk WM ca: sanaecaasassiaeennsinonds 1 Ditto, 
A a ei 1 Ditto, 
26 | Mytilus edulis.................. ‘1s Fragmente, much 
fo ° 
27 | Modiola modiolus............ an Ditto 
28 | Leda pernula ..... ............ a bat Ditto 
20 | Pectunculus glycimeris.. vr Ditto 
30 | Pecten opercularis ......... r Ditto 
31 | Ostrea edulis .................. pe Ditto 
32 | Dentalium entale ............ * jar Ditto 
vr Ditto 


33 | D. abyssorum, Sara......... 











34 | Fissurella reticulata ...... we 1 |F ent. 
35 | Littorina littorea ............ . J. | Rolled anette and 
ents, 
ses 8 eee 1 
$7 | Lacuna vincta................. 1 | Perfect, 
38 | Turritella communis ...... * a, yaaa and 
SMAil. 
39 | Aporrhais pespelecani....| ... | 0-7. | Two fragments, 
4) | Natica clausa .. ............... ° Tr, 
41 | Trichotropis borealis...... 1 | Perfect. 
42 | Murex erinaceus ,............ r. | Broken a and 
ents, 
43 | Purpura lapillus.............. Ic Ditto. 
44 | Nassa reticulata ............. r. | Shells and fragts, 
4 | N. incrassata ............00..0. |... | 0-9 
4 | Buccinium undatun ...... ° Jt. | One broken, 2 in, 
long, an - 
ments of 
sy 
.r. o broken, one a 
Fusus gracilis.........ccc00+00 oe largoand coarse 
oo 4 
. c. ne two-and-a- 
FS ee I at Oy 
m roll 
s. of much 
larger shells. 
49 | F. ? craticulatus ............. 2 ents. 
TR Ag Serer, (ps 1 | One young shell. 
51 | Trophon clathratus.........]  * Jn rge and small 
_shells, perfect. 
52 T. gealariformis or eee - 4 Not large. 
53 9 GRURIBIIOEE.....coceeree spbubbeoneene eee . 
54 | Mangelia turricuia ......... * | % | Some in very good 
condition. 
. u. —~ ~ aap . 4 
{CRE aerIRE ea 
7 i . v. r.| Also at Fort Wil- 
57 | M. ? pyramidalis, Strom. eo 4 At 
58 | Ralanus Hameri.............. 2 Fragments. 
50 | Cliona (? two species) ...... v. r.| In pieces of Cyp- 
rina, &c. 














Total, 56 species in 59 forms. ; 
Charles Clay, M.D., read a paper “On the Exist- 
ence of the Moa of Naturalists in New Zealand, 
and related two instances in which it had been 
seen by different individuals, and its very recent 
footprints by many others, on the shores of the 
Middle Island; once on the coast near the gold- 
digging locality, and once on the banks of the 
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Mockilinui River, about two miles from the coast, 
and twenty-five miles north of the Buller River. 
It is described as at least eight feet in height ; 
the head as large as that of a full-grown calf, with 
a semicircular scarlet patch of about three fingers’ 
breadth under each eye ; a thick short straight bill ; 
its legs very thick and clumsy ; the neck very 
short. In fact, the head, neck, and legs appeared 
out of proportion even with its hu . The 
bird was feeding from the tops of the valertush, 
never attempting to feed from the ground, the 
shortness of its neck rendering such a process 
impossible. The neck, for a considerable distance 
from the head downward, was denuded of feathers, 
like the vulture, and the general colour of its 
plumage was of a dusky brown. Both observers 
differed slightly from the description as given by 
Professor Owen, but agreed as to the wonderfully 
correct idea the zoologist had formed of the animal 
which he had derived from the inspection of a 
few bones only.—Owen’s sketch, altered according 
to the suggestions of the above observers, will be 
shortly laid before this Society. The average length 
of the toes, as measured by different individuals 
from the footprints, is about ten inches. The bones 
are very frequently met with ; and it is hoped from 
these facts more will be known of this gigantic 
animal so very interesting to naturalists.—Dr. 
Clay also read a paper, entitled ‘‘ Remarks on the 
Habits and Character of the Maoris of New Zea- 
land.” The author’s remarks were illustrated by 
an excellently-formed skull of one of the Maori 
chiefs, showing (with the exception of somewhat 
narrow frontal regions) a skull of fair development, 
with considerable amount of brain space, and con- 
siderable capability of mental cultivation if begun 
early in life. The present condition of this tribe 
is most degraded and lamentable. 

Syro-E@yptian Socrery, Noy. 10. Dr. 
William Camps, Treasurer, in the chair.—Mnr. 
CowPeEr read a paper on the form of worship 
anciently prevalent at Ascalon, a town probably 
of Canaanitish origin, but afterwards occupied by 
the Philistines. An extract from a recent work 
by M. Rey furnished the basis of this paper, 
which developed and illustrated the leading’state- 
ments of the French savant. It appears from a 
passage in Diodorus Siculus that a goddess 
worshipped at Ascalon was called Derceto. A 
collation of ea oe in many ancient authors 
shows that this divinity was called Atargatis, 
Athara, Tar’atha, &c. Herodotus calls her 
Aphrodite Urania, and states that her worship 
originated at Ascalon, where her temple. was 
plundered by the Scythians more than 600 B. o. 
Pausanias speaks of the worship as having been 
imported into Greece from Ascalon. Pliny, 
Lucian, Strabo, Macrobius, Bardesanes, and 
various other writers show that the goddess was 
honoured in many countries. They also prove 
that she existed under numerous names and in 
different forms. Herodotus, for instance, identi- 
fies her with Mylitta and Mithra. It is highly 
probable that this deity was worshipped with 
obscene rites, as Bardesanes says. Her form in 
Pheenicia was half woman and half fish ; and she 
appears to have been the female counterpart of 
the Dagon of Gaza and the Oannes of Babylonia. 
She most likely presided over the productive 
owers of nature. Fish and doves were sacred to 
ier, and both are still reverenced in Western 
Asia. Her worship is analagous to forms which 
exsited .in Egypt, Northern-Pheenicia, &¢., and 
apparently in Carthage. Mr. Cowper supposed 
that the worship of Atargatis was exported by 
Pheenician traders, perhaps first when Ascalon 
was a sea-port. He regarded Atargatis as a Greek 
form of the Chaldee and Syriac Tar’atha, to which 
a vowel has been prefixed, and in which the ain 
has been transformed into g, as in the word 
Gomorrha. He held that this word is pure 
Shemitic, and that Derceto is a mere variation of 
it, like Atargatis. Bochart is the first modern 
author yet found who gives us the true name of 
Derceto or Atargatis. Selden was unacquainted 
with it—and hence his conjecture that it meant 
“illustrious fish.” The worship prevailed at 
Edessa at least till the conversion of Abgar to 
Christianity, as stated by Bardesanes. Eusebius, in 
his extract from this writer, translates Tar’atha by 
Rhea. Itis curious that, wide-spreadas thisidolatry 
was, and long as it prevailed at Ascalon in particular, 
it is nowhere definitely mentioned in the Bible. 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER %th. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, at 8.—25, Great George 
Street, Westminster. Discussion upon Mr. Morshead’s Paper 
on “‘ Duty of the Cornish Pumping Engines.”’ 

ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s Place, Charing 
Cross. 1. ‘On the Aboriginal Occupation of North Tyndale 
and Western Northumberland :” Rev. G. R. Hall. 2. “Account 
of the Weddos or Widdos:” A Tamil Native of Ceylon, 

ZOOLOGICAL Socrety, at 9.—11, Hanover Square. ‘‘On the 
Genus Spongilla:” Dr. Bowerbank. ‘‘On some Insects Col- 
lected in Madagascar by Mr. Caldwell:” Mr. Bates, And other 


Papers. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 25th. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. “The Australian 
Colonies, their Condition, Resources, and Prospects :’ Sir C. 
Nicholson, Bart. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, at 8.30.4, St. Martin’s Place, 
poaring Cross. ‘‘On some Old Maps of Africa in which the 
Centra +. 7 a Lakes are laid down:” John Hogg, Esq., 
M.A., F.R.S., &c. 

ARCHROLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, at 8.30,—32, Sackville Street. 
Piccadilly. ‘‘On Unpublished MSs. relating to Meaux Abbey :” 
Mr. E. Levier. “On the Roman Roads mentioned in Anto- 
rina’s ‘Itinerary’ as leading to and from Colchester:” Rev, 


H. Jenkins, 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 26th. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE, at 3.30.—3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. Meeting of 
Council. 

LONDON INSTITUTION, at 7,—Finsbury Circus. ‘‘ Alcohol: its 
Production by Fermentation, and its General Properties— 
Position of Alcohol in Chemical Systems:’’ Professor J. A. 
Wanklyn. 

ANTIQUARIZES, at 8.—Somerset House. 


ROYAL SOcrErTY, at 8.30.—Burlington House, ‘On Plane Water 
Lines :’’ Mr, Rankine, F.R.S. ‘‘On the Degree of Uncertainty 
which Local Attraction, if not allowed for, occasions in the 
Map of a Country and in the Mean Figure ofthe Earth, as 
determined by Geodesy:” Archdeacon Pratt. ‘Account of 
Magnetic Observations made between the Years 1858-61, in- 
clusive, in British Columbia, Washington Territory, and Van- 
couver Island:” Capt. Haig, R.A. “On the Meteorological 
Results shown by the Self-Registering Instruments at Green- 
wich during the extraordinary Storm of October 30, 1863:’’ Mr. 
Glaisher, F.R.S, 





ART. 
THE LATE PROFESSOR COCKERELL’S 


DRAWINGS AND SKETCHES. 


A N Exhibition of Drawings and Sketches by the 
“\ late Professor Cockerell wa3 opened on Mon- 
day at the rooms of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects in Conduit Street, and it will continue open 
until the 28th inst. To the general public, as well 
as to the numerous friends and admirers of this 
able architect, the opportunity now afforded of 
viewing a more complete collection of his works 
will be most welcome ; and the promoters of the 
Exhibition, as well as the family of the deceased 
gentleman, deserve our gratitude for placing before 
us some of the chief intellectual labours of one 
who was so lately amongst us—marked, wherever 
he moved, as an architect who owed his position 
to judicious self-culture, no less than to indefatig- 
able industry ; whose great natural abilities were 
seconded by a scholarlike training ; and who, after 
the labours of a long life, during which he had 
witnessed the erection from his designs of 
some of the most important buildings in the 
country, received the unstinted respect and 
consideration which his ripened judgment, his 
keen sympathies with rising talent, and his 
polished manners were so eminently qualified to 
ensure. 

It is not our intention to enter now upon a 
criticism of the drawings so kindly placed at the 
disposal of the Institute for exhibition. The 
buildings themselves, of which these are but the 

lans, are existing before our eyes. We know 
that Mr. Cockerell maintained his Greek sympa- 
thies to the last, undisturbed by the onslaught 
made upon the great Greek architecture by Mr. 
Ruskin, and unmoved by the strong reaction in 
favour of Gothic buildings which set in so strongly 
a few years back. The impressions received in his 
youth, while travelling in Sicily and in Greece, 
were strengthened by deep reflection, and de- 
veloped in his practice. Probably no modern 
architect has so thoroughly comprehended the 
Greek idea, and traced its influence through the 
Roman and Italian architecture. But Mr. Cocke- 
rell was no bigot: he knew that the purely Greek 
building has a special reference to time and place ; 
and among his designs for English buildings, 
however much we may trace in them the bent of 
his mind, we shall find that his Athenian sympa- 
thies have never blinded his practical judgment. 
That he felt the beauty and owned the value of 
Gothic architecture, is not tobe denied ; and among 
the sketches in the room there is interesting evi- 
dence that he had studied it in its relation to the 
natural features of landscape. Two rough draw- 
ings, probably used to illustrate the lectures he 
delivered at the Royal Academy, serve to show, 
the one the value of perpendicular or Gothic 
architecture in a flat country, and the other, the 
beauty of horizontal or Greek architecture in a 
rocky and barren country: the subject in the 
Professor's mind at the moment probably being 
the importance of contrast. But a careful ob- 
server will find instances enough among these 
drawings of Mr. Cockerell’s observations and 
learning, and of his application of them to whatever 
work he had in hand. Notice, for instance, the 
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admirable drawings of the Rose, Shamrock, and 
Thistle, designed for the stone carvings in the ad- 
dition made to Harrow School. We know of no 
better instance of the right moulding of natural 
forms into stone. 

Among the drawings which make up the Exhi- 
bition are the competition series for the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge, as well as the 
series with modifications and alterations subse- 
quently adopted, and. from which the existing 
building was executed, Those from which the 
University Library at Cambridge was erected 
are also placed on the walls. Besides these, there 
are the designs for the Taylor and Randolph 
buildings ; Hanover Chapel and the Bristol Insti- 
tution; the drawings from which St. George’s 
Hall at Liverpool was completed, after the death 
of Elmes, whose great abilities Mr. Cockerell was 
the first to recognise and to welcome; the draw- 
ings for the Royal Exchange, in the competition 
that ended in the choice of Mr. Tite’s design ; 
the plans for the Sun Insurance office, one of Mr. 
Cockerell’s most successful buildings ; those for 
the Liverpool and London Insurance oflice, and 
for the additions made to the Bank of England ; 
the designs for the York column, for the British 
Insurance office, and for a projected palace for the 
Duke of Wellington. There is also series of draw- 
ings which, in his latter years, were submitted by 
Mr. Cockerell fo the late Prince Consort, as sugges- 
tions for the buildings to be erected on part of the 
South Kensington estate. Then we have the de- 
signs for the Carlton Club, and those which Mr. 
Cockerell made, in competition with Barry, for 
the Reform Club; the competition drawings for 
the London University; those for St. David's 
College, Lampeter; besides the drawings from 
which have actually been erected several gentle- 
men’s houses in England. ‘This incomplete list is 
but a sketch of the late Professor’s labours; but, 
if the reader will reflect for a moment how much 
it means, when he knows that the greater part of 
these designs were actually embodied in stone— 
that working drawings of every part had to be 
prepared—that the actual work required constant 
superintendence and supervision—and that, with 
all this, Mr. Cockerell never shirked his duties as 
Professor at the Royal Academy, nor shunned any 
of the calls made on his rare intervals of leisure— 
he will be prepared to admit that the life of a 
great and conscientious artist is no sinecure, and 
to rejoice that, in the instance before us, such a 
one lived to reap the reward of his labours, and 
died full of years and of honours, beloved, 
esteemed, and regretted. | 
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MR. CHURCH’S PANORAMA OF THE 
CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


R. CHURCH'S so-called Panorama of the 
Civil War in America consists of a series of 
pictures intended to illustrate the principal events 
which have sueceeded each other in the course of 
the great conflict which has been sustained by the 
two sections of the United States during the last 
three years. Greater theme was never yet pre- 
sented to poet or painter than the action and 
issue of this mighty struggle. The days are yet 
to come when the American epic shall be written 
and illustrated. There is no gleam of light on the 
horizon to lead us to expect the forthcoming of a 
Homer or a Phidias. As it has been the fate of 
the Republic that its counsels should be presided 
over by small minds, and its armies commanded 
by incompetent soldiers, we can hardly expect to 
find « great artist engaged in the task of record- 
ing its story. The heart of the struggle is deeper 
than the thoughts of either actors or spectators. 
It is very dimly perceived even by the wisest of 
living observers; and the comprehension of its 
history, and the illustration of its story, are pro- 
bably not for us, but for posterity. 

Certainly Mr. Church’s pictures are not calcu- 
lated to raise the importance of the contest in our 
eyes. We did not expect much from an exhibition 
for the puffing of which the proprietors are not 
ashamed to decorate one of their show-boards 
with a deliberate copy of Ansdell’s.“‘ Fight for the 
Standard,” merely substituting the American 
ensign, and calling it ‘The Rescued Flag.” We 
were, therefore, quite prepared to see, in the pic- 
tures themselves, little bits from Horace Vernet 
and other battle-painters pretty thickly scattered 
over the canvases. Looking to the great interest 
of the story, it is, perhaps, owing to the want of 
bond fide character in the designs that anything so 
extremely uninteresting about the American war 
as these pictures could have been produced. 
With the exception of two or three subjects, they 
do not, as works of art, rise much above tbe slides 
of a magic-lantern ; but for this we do not so 
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much quarrel with them—they might even have 
been worse, and yet far better, had they given us 
any new impression of what is passing across the 
Atlantic. Catlin’s exhibition of sketches made 
among the North American Indians were beneath 
criticism as works of art, but, as they were consci- 
entious statements of fact, the exhibition was at 
once valuable and attractive. There is a kind of 
scene-painting facility about these pictures of the 
American war highly suggestive of manufacture 
from beginning to end ; and we come away, after 
dozing through the hour and a half occupied in 
looking at them, about as much impressed by them 
as we are by the pianoforte accompaniments, or 
the platitudes of the literary illustrator whose 
powers are taxed to explain and extol them. 

We are bound to say, however, that Mr. Church 
has achieved a reputation which cannot be seri- 
ously affected by the character of the series of pictures 
now exhibited with the sanction given tothem by his 
name. Though he has made himself answerable 
for them, and they are unworthy of his abilities, 
we do not forget that he has painted very remark- 
able pictures ; the last of which, representing the 
Icebergs of Labrador, was favourably noticed in 
this Journal. We may regret that he has lent his 
name, rather than his unquestionable abilities, to 
a speculation as little calculated to improve his 
position as it is to create an abiding interest 
among a people to whose apprehension an artist 
is not a foreigner, and who are prepared and 
even eager to welcome talent and faithful effort 
from whatever quarter of the world it may be pre- 
sented to them. 





ART NOTES. 


EXHIBITION oF Scorrisn Art.—The exhibition 
of Seottish art, got up by the Royal Scottish Aca- 
demy on the occasion of the visit of the Social 
Science Association at Edinburgh, closes this 
week. The Academy, in their annual report just 
issued, describe it as the ‘‘most remarkable dis- 
play of Scottish artistic talent which has ever been 
congregated together in an exhibition gallery ;’’ 
and their resolutions express “their profound 
sense of obligation to her Majesty the Queen for 
the gracious response which the application of the 
council received in the courteous and speedy trans- 
mission of several of the works of Sir David 
Wilkie—one of them, ‘The Penny Wedding,” 
being, in their opinion, “the finest picture of its 
class in existence of any age or country.” The 
Academy state that the measure of success which 
has attended the exhibition is eminently satisfac- 
tory. 

a MEETING of the Prince Albert Memorial 
Committee was held yesterday, at which it was 
announced that Mr. Foley, R.A., had undertaken, 
at the request of that body, the design and exe- 
cution of the memorial. <A letter was read from 
him thanking the committee for the order, and 
stating that he would use his best endeavours 
to carry it out ina manner worthy of the high 
character of the subject. 

Mr. Grant's collection of pictures and water- 
colour drawings, to which reference was made in 
our last number, was dispersed under the hammer 
of Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods on Sa- 
turday last. The well-known gem of the collec- 
tion, lot 106, a cabinet-painting by W. P. Frith, 
R.A., “Bed Time, a Mother and her Child,” 
familiar through the popular engraving, sold for 
560 guineas; lot 61, “Holyrood Palace, from 
Calton Hill,’ by David Roberts, R.A., for 275 
guineas ; lot 85, one of the most charming deli- 
neations of an English Boy, requiring “an idyll 
of Tennyson’s,” according to Ruskin, to do it 
a, “A Signal on the Horizon,” by J. C. 

ook, R.A., for 425 guineas ; lot 114, “The Cool- 
ing Stream,” by the same artist, for £252; lot 
105, ‘* The Outrage on Sir John Coventry,” whose 
nose was cut to the bone by his midnight aseail- 
ants on the 21st of December, 1671, which gave 
rise to the “Coventry Act” against cutting and 
maiming, a very fine picture by T. H. Maguire, for 
235 guineas; lot 50, “The Guardian and his 
Flock,” painted by E. Verboekhoven, and dated 
1863, a chef-d euvre of the master, for £200. 10s. ; 
lot 76, “ Oh, how Pretty!’ by W. C, T. Dobson, 
a very covetable picture, for £241. 10s.; lot 46, 
“By the Wayside,” by T. Creswick, R.A., for 
£145; “ From the Hill Side,” by W. Duffield, a 
charming picture, for 240 guineas ; and others by 
our chief living masters, all averaging fair prices. 
The amount of the day’s sale was £8450. 

Tur “Committee of the Berlin Schiller Statue,” 
consisting of three sculptors, three painters, and 
three architects, have decided in favour of the 
model by Reinhold Begas. 
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MUSIC. 


THE SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


\ R. COSTA’S “ Eli’’ was not an unreasonable 
choice for the opening concert of this Society 
yesterday week. To Mr. Costa, more than to an 
other person, the Society owes its present emi- 
nence. The whole body naturally feels proud 
of any distinction gained by its musical chief; and 
this reciprocity of feeling may well explain, if 
other reasons were wanting, the occasional pro- 
duction of a work which has added so much to 
Mr. Costa’s musical reputation. “ Eli” provides 
material for at least an interesting, if not an 
exciting evening’senjoyment. It has two features 
which alone would entitle it to a hearing. The 
music is written throughout in one style, and 
that style is practically new to our present public. 
Though Oratorio came from Italy, Sacred Musical 
Drama, unacted, of Italian origin, is no longer 
popularly extant. The only form, indeed, in 
which sacred music reaches us from Italy is that 
of the Church Service. But, in Mr. Costa’s 
oratorio, we have an example of a large work 
written throughout in the simple Italian manner, 
the manner which, whatever its comparative 
merits may be, has at least the recommendation 
of being supremely vocal. The tunefulness of 
the inner parts is what gives the characteristic 
charm to the national style, and this charm is not 
wanting in Mr, Costa’s music. The oratorio con- 
tains no song which has any remarkable virtue asa 
melody, but the choral and concerted writing have 
that tuneful flow and grace which seem to come bya 
sort of natural instinct from the South. It is no 
small merit to be able to keep up this singleness 
of style throughout a long work like “ Eli’’—to be 
proof against the temptation which has been so fatal 
to modern oratorio writers of placing imitations 
of old traditional models side by side with songs 
written in themanner of the period—makinga patch- 
work of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
The performance of the oratorio by the Sacred 
Harmonie Society was in the main good. The 
more massive choruses—the ‘ Hosanna,” which 
closes the first part, and the warlike “Hold not 
thy peace !’’ which follows the march—were given 
with great force and spirit. In one piece only, the 
scene of the revel before the Temple, was there 
any serious shortcoming. The music of this is 
the most difficult in the work; its rapid and 
catching modulations—the habitual simplicity of 
style being here dropped for obvious purposes of ex- 
ression—are too much foralarge body of amateurs. 
r. Costa’s chorus was here several times on the 
point of a break-down, and was only saved by the 
unfailing beat of the kettle-drums and brass band. 
The rest of the work was well sung, subject, of 
course, to the qualification which applies to all 
that is said in the way of praise of this Society. 
There was the usual amount of overwhelming 
noise, the usual confusion and coarseness arising 
from the excessive size of the chorus. Until this 
fault is mended, which can searcely be without a 
complete administrative revolution, neither Mr. 
Costa nor the chorus can be fairly criticized. 
At present, the consummate ability of the conduc- 
tor is employed, not in developing the resources 
of the chorus, but merely in combating the evils 
necessarily incident to its overgrown size—evils 
which would probably overpower any other leader 
not gifted with the like imperial dash and un- 
faltering steadiness of beat. And the musical 
intelligence of individual members of the chorus, 
of which there is evidently an abundance, is 
wasted in like manner. The united energies of 
both leader and led are in fact wasted in an 
attempt to achieve an ye y—viz., to make 
music out of noise, r. Costa directs at the 
Birmingham Festival, which is held in a hall 
about equal to the London room in size, but 
decidedly more resonant. The Birmingham 
chorus is avout one-half of the advertised num- 
ber of the London one, and the Birmingham 
performances are universally admitted to surpass 
in general excellence and completeness any results 
attained elsewhere. The conditions being so 
nearly similar, it follows that one or the other of 
the two arrangements—either the chorus of 250 
or the chorus of 500—must be wrong. Which is 
in fault no reasonable person can long doubt. It 
would be curious, too, to inquire—if the answer to 
the inquiry were not absolutely certain—which of 
the two the distinguished conductor likes best. 
The solos on this occasion were sung by Mdme. 
Rudersdorff, Mdme. Dolby, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, 
and Mr. Santley, with the occasional assistance of 
Mr. Winn. The excess of basa solo is, musically, 
one of the faults of the piece, though it was, 
perhaps, hardly to be avoided, considering the 
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subject. Mr. Santley’s singing, however, would 

make any number of solos acceptable. Mdme. 

Rudersdorff sang with her accustomed emphasis 
and spirit, declaiming especially the florid song 
of Hanach with immense enthusiasm ; and Mdme. 
Dolby was as faultless as ever in the boy Samuel's 
morning and evening prayer. Mr. W. Cooper 
had undertaken the usual thankless duty of re- 
placing Mr. Sims Reeves, who was kept Af 
sore throat. So far as his physical powers extended, 
he was an excellent substitute; but, in the war- 
song, written especially for the “ great” English 
tenor, he failed to produce the effect required, 
being overweighted no less by the strain of the music 
than the disproportionate vastness of the chorus. 
None but a tenor of almost superhuman power 
could do otherwise than fail under such cireum- 
stances. The “I will defy them! I will defy tem !” 
of Mr. Cooper had no defiance in it at all; the 
struggling of one human voice against the shout 
of 500 others and the blare of trumpets gave the 
effect of weakness, and of weakness only. The 
appearance of Mr. Sims Reeves on this, the occa- 
sion of his first engagement after the ending of the 
dispute between him and the Society, was looked 
forward to as one of the events of the season. 
The disappointment was proportionately great. 
These repeated absences of a public favourite are 
in any case disappointing enough, but their un- 
pleasantness is much aggravated by the practice 
of withholding all notice of the change till a few 
minutes before the performance begins, such notice 
being then usually given inside, not outside, the 
Hall. To continue till the last moment taking 
money, offered on the strength of promises which 
it is known cannot be fulfilled, is absolutely 
unjustifiable. The practice is one of the 
scandals connected with public entertainments. 
The Sacred Harmonic Society is far from being the 
only offender in the matter, but their adoption of 
the practice is the more inexcusable, inasmuch as 
they are a wealthy and solidly established body, 
and have, therefore, the less temptation to swell 
their receipts by underhanded means. It is, of 
course, possible that a singer may be seized 
with a sore throat an hour only before the 
time of his promised appearance ; common-sense 
will say whether it is likely that this should 
happen often. In the great majority of cases 
Mr. Sims Reeves must know for certain in 
the- morning whether or not he will be disabled 
in the evening. Insuch a case either he or the 
Society, or both, must be held accountable for 
what takes place. It is unpleasant to have 
to suggest such a dilemma, but the inference is 
irresistible. This point suggests another of the 
scandals of concert-giving which a respectable 
society should do its best‘to keep clear of-—namely, 
the practice of taking money for more seats than 
the Hall contains. This is an old subject of com- 
plaint, and it is really time that the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, whose position ought to make it 
independent of all questionable artifices, should 

cease to be, as it now is, the chief offender in 
this respect.. Fewconcerts pass (for the Society 
is prosperous, as in the main it deserves to be, and 
as the present writer, an old subscriber, hopes it 
long may be) without an overflow in the “area,” 
which gives rise to a cry for “ seats! seats! ” from 
some 50 or 100 people who are ae to stand 
jammed up around the entrance and up the narrow 
avenues. The discontent sometimes reaches the 

proportions of a small riot, but is generally put 

down by the comfortably seated majority of the 
audience. It requires no argument to prove that 

this is a wrong, and a wrong, moreover, for which 
there is no ibes: Music, divine music, should, 

of all arts and pursuits, be the most free from 

mean associations. It is this feeling that suggests 

a notice of these wretched little abuses in these 

columns. If the Sacred Harmonic Society should 

choose to take a leading part in putting an end to 

them it would not only increase its popularity, 

but would be doing no small good to the cause of 
honest art. Surely it ought not to be necessary 

to remind a socicty in the thirty-second year of 
its age of the proverb on the subject which used 

to adorn the copy-books of our infancy. 

R. B. L. 





CONCERTS AND MUSICAL NOTES. 





THE second winter-concert at the Crystal Palace 
took place this day week. These concerts are 
prospering as much as last season, or even more 
so, judging from the apparently extended area of 
the concert-room. The mme on Saturday 
last was headed by the fourth (B flat) Symphony 
of Beethoven, which was splendidly played. The 
lovely cantabile which forms the slow movement 
was done in a way which showed what can be 
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made of a“ pp”’ by a band in really good training. 
Seldom is symphony-music given with such de- 
licacy in our London concert-rooms. The other 
orchestral piece was the welcome “ Meerstille” 
overture of Mendelssohn. A pianiste new to this 
country appeared in the person of Mdlle. Ella de 
Schultz from St. Petersburg. She played Lizst’s 
setting of the waltz from “Faust,” and some 
entirely uninteresting variations by Henselt, in a 
manner which showed a considerable amount of 
mechanical dexterity ;—more than this did not 
appear. M. Lotto, who still retains his popularity 
with the audience which first welcomed him to 
England, played the first movement of a Violin 
Concerto by M. Vieuxtemps, and one of Paga- 
nini’s Fantasias. The singers were Madame L. 
Vinning and Mr. Renwick. The latter is the 
ag baritone who appeared last season at 

r. Wylde’s Concerts, having been a student of 
the “London Academy of Music.” 

Sr1e@nor Srvori has been playing during the past 
week at M. Jullien’s Concerts. The great violinist’s 
execution is sufficiently marvellous, but his tone is 
still more wonderful than his execution. Whoever 
it was that first distinguished between “ fiddling” 
and “ violin-playing ” could have desired no better 
example than the performance of Signor Sivori. 
The sound that flows from his instrument suggests 
anything else rather than “fiddling,” it is so 
exquisitely pure, rich, and limpid. The tones of 
his lower strings are as round and full as the notes 
of a horn, and the upper harmonics ring as clear 
as the chirp of birds. In a piece founded on the 
prayer in Rossini’s “ Mosé,” his bow sings the 
melody in the most enchanting fashion, and, in the 
fantastic variations of the “ Carnival de Venise,” 
he manages to make the sense of beauty override 
that of mere wonder. M. Jullien has substituted 
the “ Jupiter” for the E flat Symphony of Mozart, 
and is playing the former every evening. His 
stringed band, about 42 performers, is excellent. 
The Concerts in other respects proceed much as 
they began. 

M. Lotro has fairly entered the Beethoven com- 
petition lists at the Monday Popular Concerts by 
praying the “ Kreutzer” Sonata in company with 

r. Hallé. In this grandest, and, happily, most 
familiar of duets, one could compare his style with 
that of almost all the great violinists who have 
visited London. It would be hard for the sharpest 
criticism to prove that he was inferior to the best. 
His tendency, however, rather to fiery than to 
firm playing came out in this piece. He evidently 
“read” it a shade faster than Mr. Hallé, whose 
replies in imitative passages had a perceptible 
tendency towards slackening the time; and in 
one place, if our ears were not deceived, the vio- 
linist was decidedly “out” for a couple of bars. 
This 134th concert included also one of Bach's 
Chaconnes, which made the accustomed sensation; 
and Mr. Halle played Beethoven’s early Sonata in 
D major, the one with that most expressive of 
slow movements in B minor, 6-8 time. The piece 
is more fitted to be heard in the silence of a small 
room; but Mr. Hallé’s expressive playing of it 
stilled the large and moving audience of St. 
James’s Hall almost into the quiet of a friendly 
circle. 

PrRoFEssOR STERNDALE BENNETT is to deliver a 
course of musical lectures at the London Institu- 
tion on Tuesday evenings, February 15th, 22nd, 
29th, and March 7th, on the “ Dramatic Music of 
France, Belgium, Germany, and Italy.” 

THE receipts from concerts, operas, theatres, 
and such like entertainments during the month of 
October in Paris amounted to about £2400 a 
night. 

DLLE. PavLINE Lucca, our German favourite 
of last season at the Royal Italian Opera, is re- 
ported to have been engaged for life as singer to 
the King and Queen of Prussia at a salary of 
£1200 a year, with five months annual congé. 

Herr Joacuim and his young wife will, it is 
understood, visit London in the spring. He is at 
ewes giving a series of quartett concerts at 

anover. 

THE greatest musical performer in London is 
again to be heard. “ Big Ben” has been reinstated 
within the last fortnight. His splendid tone, 
heard booming at night-time over the city from a 
distance of a mile or two, is quite a musical treat. 
Seldom have been heard such beautiful bell- 
harmonics. 

BELFAst, like some other of its other great 
commercial sisters, is becoming a musical city. 
We hear of quartett concerts there under the 
direction of Dr. Chipp, the well-known organist. 

Mr. BALFe’s new opera on the subject of “ The 
Duke’s Motto,”’ under the title of “ Blanche de 
Nevers,” is to be produced to-night, for the first 
time, at the Covent Garden house. 





Tue big “ Yellow Book,” or annual expose of 
the situation of the French empire, contains a 
paragraph saying that the subvention of £4000 a 

ear, lately granted to the Italian Opera at Paris, 

as been transferred to the “ Théatre Lyrique,” 
with special guarantees that, in consideration 
thereof, the National Opera of France shall be 
taken due care of. It mentions that the manager 
of the “Italiens” voluntarily offered to carry on 
his theatre without state assistance. 








THE DRAMA. 


“SILKEN FETTERS” AT THE HAY- 
MARKET, &e., &e. 


f°e® more than twenty years the working dra- 
matists of London have turned wistful eyes 
upon Scribe’s masterly comédie of “ Une Chaine,” 
brought out at the Thédtre Francais in 1841 ; 
but the subject of the piece always made it appear 
“impossible.” Where angels fear to tread, how- 
ever, some one generally rushes in; and in this 
instance it is Mr. Leicester Buckingham. He is 
not the first, it is true, who has trodden the for- 
bidden ground ; but he is far the more pretentious 
in his claim to notice of the only two who have 
ventured upon its slippery surface. A year after 
the production of Scribe’s five-act piece in Paris 
a two-act version, with important modifica- 
tions of plot and character, was brought out at 
the Adelphi under the title of “ A Breach of Pro- 
mise of Marriage.” ‘Silken Fetters” scarcely 
differs from the piece upon which it is founded. 
The Countess of Windermere has cast her eyes 
upon a young poet and dramatist, Herbert Tre- 
vanion, and has raised him to fame by the exer- 
cise of the social influence. Love passages have 
followed, passionate on the part of the lady, but 
based upon admuration and gratitude as far as the 
young gentleman is concerned. The two are 
married, however, the Countess believing that the 
Eari her husband, an admiral in the British navy, 
has been lost in the wreck of his ship. No sooner 
is the marriage knot tied than the Earl of Win- 
dermere returns safe and sound, and his wife’s 
marriage with Trevanion is, of course, nullified. 
It is kept secret from the Earl; and henceforth 
the intercourse of two assumes the character of an 
ordinary liaison. The arrival in town of Trevanion’s 
uncle, in company with his danghter, Clara 
Hazelton, and the revival of a project of marriage 
between the nephew and his cousin, make the 
breaking of the “silken fetters” which bind 
Trevanion to the Countess of Windermere in every 
way desirable to the young gentleman. The sight 
of his pretty cousin, with her baby-like innocence, 
has reawakened in his bosom a love which has 
been lying there dormant all the time he has been 
engaged to the Countess. The “silken fetters ” 
are hard to break. The Countess loves him wildly, 
and will not be cast off; and it is only after 
receiving the bitter assurance that her lover would 
“give his right hand never to set eyes on her 
again” that she gives up her claim to him and 
prepares to go with her husband to the West 
Indies, whither he is under orders to sail without 
delay. It will be seen from this slight outline of 
the ground of the plot of “Silken Fetters” that 
what there is in the piece of truth to nature 
belongs to French society, and has no basis in our 
English habits. Balzac and scores of less sagacious 
observers have painted the picture of a young 
man of talent patronized, in the first instance, 
by une grande dame, and ultimately made her 
lover, owing all to her, bound to her by the 
coarsest ties of interest, which it needs all the 
wers of a thoroughly heartless state of opinion to 
ide or to gild. In English society we have nothing 
like this to blush for. No Countess of Windermere 
does or can make the fortunes of a young poet 
and lift him to fame; to no English woman of 
title, could such a speech as one in the second act 
of ‘Silken Fetters” be addressed by any English 
poet of repute. It is something worse than 
bathos when Mr. Leicester Buckingham makes 
Herbert Trevanion, a successful poet and drama- 
tist, while admitting that he owes his fortunes to 
a liaison with an English countess, say to her that 
* Fame has ennobled him,” and that “ Art bends 
not the knee to titled rank!” If the position 
were not impossible, it would be execrable; but 
we hold that the writer who sets it forth as a 
possibility of English life, commits a grave 
offence. There is enough to be mended in our 
ways of social existence without the addition ofa 
new element of evil; for we can hardly conceive 
any more pernicious idea than that which would 
lead our clever youth to suppose that there was a 
royal road to fame broadly open toe them by guilty 
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favour of the titled ladies of their country, 
Theatrical audiences have grown almost too tole- 
rant; it would have been well if, instead of the 
dead silence with which the objectionable parts of 
this piece are received, some opinion were ex- 

ressed. To us it appears that “Silken Fetters” 
is one of the most corrupt comedies that have 
passed through the licenser’s hands for many 
years past, and nothing but its broad unlikeness to 
the habits it pretends to portray saves it from 
merited condemnation. 

With regard to the acting, we may say that few 
pieces have of late years been better played. As 
Caleb Codicil, an attorney struggling to achieve 
a reputation as an honest lawyer, Mr. Charles 
Mathews, in the part originally played by his 
friend Regnier, does wonders by charming the 
audience from the contemplation of the objec- 
tionable incidents of the story of which he is 
made, in spite of himself, one of the prominent 
actors. Everybody in “ Silken Fetters” has some- 
thing to conceal or to explain away, and Caleb 
Codicil is made the stalking-horse of the whole 
dramatis persone. Mr. Charles Mathews is in 
his element ; here, there, and everywhere, saying 
everything and doing everything with his own 
peculiar grace and point. As the Countess of 
Windermere, Mrs. Charles Mathews throws her- 
self with a thoroughly artistic earnestness into a 
part the difficulties of which are enormous ; with 
the sympathies of the bulk of the audience dead 
against the character she is playing, she wins great 
and entirely well-deserved applause. There is a 
strength and naturalness in her expression of 
emotion which comes upon us as a revelation of 
new powers, and as the promise of fine acting to 
come. She is evidently making rapid and well- 
grounded progress. The Herbert Trevanion of 
Mr. W. Farren is a most judicious presentment of 
a highly repulsive character; and the uncle 
Hazelton of Mr. Chippendale is an excellent bit 
of thoroughly natural acting. Miss Maria Harris, 
as the ingénue Clara Hazleton, performs with 
much childish grace and intelligence. During 
the week, ‘‘ The Golden Fleece ” and ‘ Cool as a 
Cucumber” have been played after the new 
comedy. 

At the Surrey, an adaptation of a French melo- 
drama of the Porte Saint Martin school of com- 
position has been brought out under the title of 
‘*The Game of Life; or, the Swallows of Paris.” 
The “game” played out in this mysteriously 
intricate drama is that of a wicked lady, who, 
being the mistress of a certain Count Max de 
Treves, has stolen a child, and palmed it off upon 
the Count as their own, the Count’s property being 
settled upon the child, and upon the reputed 
mother in the event of the child’s death. The 
Count is murdered by a dissipated brother of the 
so-called Countess de Treves, and the child some- 
how disappears. In the course of the three acts 
following—twenty years having passed meanwhile 
—the “child” is in constant peril of being seized 
by some body or other at the instigation of the 
Countess, but at last turns out to be the daughter 
of the Vicomte Albert de Treves, who is himself 
the rightful successor to the wealth of the mur- 
dered Count. Every scene in the four acts is 
crammed with strong melodramatic interest ; and 
there are two or three great Surrey effects, the 
chief one being the burning of a house. The lead- 
ing character is played by Mr. Shepherd with 
great power, and with an artistic attention to de- 
tails worthy of imitation by the other members of 
his company. A capital burlesque on “ Manfred,”’ 
under the title of “Mad Fred,” was also brought 
out at the same theatre on Saturday evening last 
with boisterous applause. It is very smartly 
written, closely follows the original, and is con- 
structed in the right spirit of travestie—a spirit 
nearly forgotten in the production of modern 
burlesques. 





Ar the Strand, on Monday evening next, Mr. 
A. Wood, from the Adelphi, is to make his 
appearance in a new farce, entitled “My New 
Place.” On the following Monday a new “ Clas- 
sical Burletta,” by Mr. F. C. Burnand, is to be 
produced. It is reported that Miss Marie Wilton 
is to return to this theatre at Christmas. 

Mr. E, T. Smiru has become lessee of Astley’s, 
and will open the theatre at Christmas with a 
new drama and a “ gorgeous” pantomime. 

Mr. anp Mrs. HERMANN VEZIN are engaged 
at the Princess’s; and a new play, written for 
them by Mr. Westland Marston, will be produced 
shortly after the beginning of the season. 

Since the “liberty” of the theatres has been 
held out to the Paris managers, no less than nine 
different companies are about to be formed for 
the purpose of founding “ free theatres.” 


—enry.. 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO/S NEW BOOKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





MESSRS. SAMPSON LOW & CO. beg to intimate that their New Premises, No. 14, LUDGATE HILL, being nearly ready, they 
hope to remove their Business early in the ensuing month; in the meantime they are prepared to execute all Orders, either for their own 


Publications, or Importations from America. 


ILLUSTRATED AND JUVENILE BOOKS 
FOR 1864, 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 





In 8vo., just Ready, 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. Choicely Illustrated. 


It. 
Square 8vo., illustrated by Photographs of authentic and 
received Portraits, 

LIFE PORTRAITS OF SHAKESPEARE: with an 
Examination of the Authenticity, and a History of the various 
Representations of the Poet. By J. H. FRISWELL, Member of 
the National Shakespeare Committee. [Nearly Ready. 


Ill. 
In Svo., with numerous Illustrations, 


THE GREAT SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. By Howard 
STAUNTON, Esq. [ Shortly. 
Iv. 
Small 8vo., with 30 Illustrations on Wood by Charles Bennett, 
cloth extra, bevelled boards, price 5s., 


THE STORY OF MR. WIND AND MADAM RAIN. 


~ Translated from the French of Paul de Musset by permission of 
the Author. By EMILY MAKEPEACE, 


v. 
A NEW STORY FOR CHILDREN, BY THOMAS MILLER. 
With Coloured Illustration, feap. 8vo., cloth, gilt edges. 2s. 6d., 


LITTLE BLUE HOOD: a Story for Little People. 
By THOMAS MILLER, 


Also, now Ready, in same Series, 2s. each, or 2s, 6d. cl., gt. edges, 
PAUL DUNCAN’S LITTLE BY LITTLE. Edited by FRANK 


FREEMAN. 
DIFFICULTIES OVERCOME. By MISS BRIGHTWELL. 
JACK BUNTLINE;; or, Life on the Ocean. By W. H. G. 
KINGSTON. 
THE BOY MISSIONARY. By MISS PARKER. 
THE BABES IN THE BASKET. 


° VI. 
REV. C. J. ATKINSON’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS, 
Feap. 8vo., price 5s., 


STANTON GRANGE; or, Life at a Private Tutor’s. 


By the Rev. C. J. ATKINSON, Author of “ British Birds’ Eggs,”’ 
‘Play Hours,” &c. With Lilustrations. 


Also, uniform in size and price, with numerous Illustrations, 

ERNEST BRACEBRIDGE: a Manual of Schoolboy Sports. 
By W. H. G. KINGSTON. 

THE BOYHOOD OF MARTIN LUTHER. By HENRY 


MAYHEW. 

STORIES OF THE WOODS, Compiled from Cooper’s Series 
of Leather-stocking Tales. 

THE STORY OF PETER PARLEY’S OWN LIFE. Fromthe 
Narrative of the late Samuel Goodrich, Esq. Edited by his 
friend, FRANK FREEMAN, 

VII. 
NEW BOY’S BOOK, BY SIR LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART, 
Feap. 8vo., 5s., 


THE BLACK PANTHER; or, a Boy’s Adventures 
among the Red Skins. By Sir LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart. 
With Tuustrations. 


Also, nowReady, uniform in size and price, with numerous 
Lilustrations, 

LIFE AMONG THE NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS: a Book for Boys. By GrorRGE CATLIN. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE “CONSTANCE:” a Tale of the 
Arctic Seas. With an Appendix of the Story of the “ Fox.” 
By MARY GILLIES. 

THE BOY’S OWN BOOK OF BOATS. By W.H.G. K1n@ston. 
Illustratéd by FE. Weedon. 

STORIES OF THE SEA: Stirring Adventures selected from 
the Naval Tales of J. FENIMORE COOPER. 


VIII. 
MR. BENNETT’S NEW BOOK. 
4to., cloth, price 5s. plain, or 7s. 6d. coloured. 


THE BOOK OF BLOCKHEADS; How and what they 
Shot, Got; Howthey did, and What they did not. By CHARLES 
BENNETT, Author of “The Stories that Little Breeches Told.”’ 
&c. With 28 Illustrations by the Author. 


Also now Ready, New Edition, uniform in size and price, 
THE STORIES THAT LITTLE BREECHES TOLD, AND 
THE PICTURES THAT CHARLES BENNETT DREW 
FOR THEM. 
Ix. 


HARRIET MYRTLE’S NEW JUVENILE BOOK. 
In 4to., with 24 Illustrations, plain, 5s.; or coloured, 7s. 6d., 


MORE FUN FOR OUR YOUNG FRIENDS. By the 
Author of “ Great Fun,”’ 
Also, 
GREAT FUN FOR OUR YOUNG FRIENDS. With 28 large 
Illustrations. 
THE NURSERY PLAYMATE. With 200 Illustrations. 
Printed on thick paper, 4to, Plain 5s; or coloured 9s. 


x. 
A New Issue of the following Favourite Series is now ready, 
each volume handsomely bound, suitable for presents. Cloth 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5s. each; or in morocco, 10s. 6d. 


CHOICE EDITIONS OF CHOICE BOOKS. A Series 
of Illustrated Books by the best Artists. 
BLOOMFIELD’S FARMER’S BOY. 
CAMPBELL’S PLEASURES OF HOPE, 
COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER. 
ELIZABETHAN POETRY, 
GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE. 
GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
GY IN A CHURCHYARD, 
T. AGNES, 

SHAK ESPEARE'S SONGS AND SONN 
TENNYSON’S MAY QUEEN. oe 
WORDSWORTH’S PASTORAL POEMS. 

xI. 

In Two Volumes, royal 8vo., half-bound, top gilt . 

style, £1. 188.; antique calf, £3. Ag ) ee 

FAVOURITE ENGLISH POEMS. Complete Edition, 

comprising a Collection of the most Celebrated Poems in the 
English nguage, with but one or two exceptions, un- 
abridged, from Chaucer to Tennyson. With 300 Illustrations 
from designs an the first artists. Either volume may be had 
separately, with distinct title—1. Early English Poems: and 
2. Favourite English Poems of the last hundred years—hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 21s. each. 


XII. 

MR. HARRISON WEIR’S POETRY OF NATURE. 
Small 4to., handsomely bound in cloth, 12s, ; or in morocco, 21s., 
THE POETRY OF NATURE. Selected and Ilus- 

trated with 36 Engravings by Harrison Weir, 





WORKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Crown 8vo., printed in Elziver type, 
THE GENTLE LIFE: Essays in Aid of the Forma- 


tion of Character of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. By a 
SATURDAY REVIEWER. [Shortly 





II. 
In One Volume, royal 8vo., 


A HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EUROPE. By JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, Professor 
of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of New York. 
Authos of a “Treatise on Human Physiology. (Shortly. 

IIT. 

Royal 16mo., beautifully printed on toned paper, cloth, gilt 

edges, 2s. 6d., 


PRINCE ALBERT’S GOLDEN PRECEPTS: a 
Memorial of the Prince Consort; comprising Maxims and 
Extracts from Addresses of His Royal Highness, Second 
Edition, with Photographic Portrait. 

IV. 
Tr ne Volume, 8vo., with Photographs, 


DOCKYARD ECONOMY AND NAVAL POWER. 
By P. Barry, Author of “The Dockyards and Shipyards of 
the Kingdom.” With Photographs of the Great Private 
Establishments, (Shortly, 

Vv. 

Fourth and cheaper Edition, with a Photograph, by permission, 
of the me mela wy A of Mrs. Fry Reading to the Prisoners in 
1816, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s., 


FEMALE LIFEIN PRISON. By a Prison Matron. 
One Volume, crown 8vo., forming Volume XY. of Low’s 
Favourite Library of Popular Books. 

vi. 
Preparing for immediate publication, 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. LYMAN 
BEECHER, D.D. Two Volumes, post 8vo., with Two Illus- 
trations, 

VITI. 
In post 8vo., printed on toned paper, price 10s. 6d., 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD; A Most True Rela- 


tion of a Pilgrimess Travelling towards Eternity. 
VIII. 
MR. BLANCHARD JERROLD’S NEW WORK. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


SIGNALS OF DISTRESS, in Refuges and Houses of 
Charity; in Industrial Schools and Reformatories; at 
Invalid’s Dinner Tables, and in the Homes of the little Sisters 
of the Poor; in Bethnal Green, and St. George’s, Hanover 
Square; in the Wake of District Visitors, among the fallen, 
the Vicious, and the Criminal; where the Missionaries Travel, 
and where good Samaritans have clothed the naked; among 
the Shoeblacks and Rag Brigades, &c. By BLANCHARD JER- 
ROLD, Author of * The Life of Douglas Jerrold,”’ &e. 

Ix. 
Now Ready, new Edition, and Appendix, 5s, or 1s., 


THE CHARITIES OF LONDON: an Account of 
the Origin, Operations, and General Condition of above 756 
Charitable, E ucational, and Religious Institutions. With 
copious Index ; and an Alphabetical Appendix, corrected to 
May, 1863. Feap. cloth, 5s. The latter, forming a also distinct 
publication, may be had, price 1s, 


» a é 
In One Vol., 8vo., nearly 900 pages, 
THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS. With 


the size, price, publisher, and date of —_ tion of every 
work published om 1835 to 1863, in one AlphaBet. An entirely 
new work, combining the copyrights of the Lendon and the 
British Catalogues. [Nearly Ready. 
XI. 
In One Vol., 12mo., printed in Elziver type, 


VARIA: a Selection of Rare Reading from Scarce 
Books. By J, HAIN FRISWELL. [Nearly Ready. 
XII. 
In One Vol., 8vo., cloth extra, price 16s., 


THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, and of the Early Literature it embodies. By the 
Hon. GEORGE P. MARSH, U.S., Minister at Turin, Author of 
* Lectures on the English Language.”’ 

“Written with a grace and mastery of the language which 
show the author to be not unworthy of ranking himself among 
English classics; it deserves a place on the shelves of every 
educated Englishman,’’—Nonconformist. 


XIII. 
THE BEST EDITION OF PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 


Now Ready, in Five Vols., medium 8vo., cloth lettered, 
price £2. 10s., 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES: an entirely new Library 
Edition, carefully revised and corrected, with some Original 
cea by the Editor, Edited by thelateA. H,. CLOUGH, 

sq. 
. XIV. 
Fifth Thousand, in One Vol., fcap. 8vo., with Plans, cloth 
extra, price 3s. 6d., 


THE TWELVE GREAT BATTLES OF ENGLAND, 


from Hastings to Waterloo. 


XV. 
Tenth Edition being the Second Edition of the Author's revised 
and enlarge Work, post 8vo., cloth extra, 8s. 6d., 


THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE SEA, 


AND ITS METEOROLOGY; or, the Economy of the Sea and 

its Adaptations, itsfSalts, its Waters, its Climates, its Inhabit- 

ants, and whatever there may be of general interest in its 

Commercial Uses or Industrial Pursuits, By Commander 

Maury, LL.D. 

This Edition includes all the researches and observations of 
the last three years, and is copyright in England and on the 
Continent. 

XVI. 
THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Now Ready, complete in One Vol., 4to., cloth lettered, price 
$ls. 6d.; or in half russia, price £2. 2s., 


DR. WORCESTER’S ENLARGED DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, adapted for Library or 
Household Reference, 40,000 more Words than Todd’s Johnson, 
with numerous Lilustrations. 

“The best existing English Lexicon.”’—Athenaum. 
“We have never failed to get a right answer from it.’”’— 

Examiner. 

“The most useful and complete work of reference in a single 
volume that we possess.”"—READER. ; 

“The completest and cheapest English Dictionary the world 
has yet seen,” —Critic. 











NEW NOVELS, &c. 


MR. READE’S NEW NOVEL, 
In Three Volumes, post 8vo., just Ready, 
HARD CASH. By Charles Reade, Author of 
* Never tov Late to Mend.” 
IT. 

By the Author of ‘‘The Woman in White,” now first collected, 

Two Vols., post 8vo., price 21s., 
MY MISCELLANIES. By Wilkie Collins, Author 


<The Woman in White,” “No Name,” “The Dead Secret,” 
c, 





TIT, 
MR, IK. MARVEL’S NEW BOOK, 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 8s, 6d, 


MY FARM AT EDGEWOOD. A Country Book. 


By the Author of “‘ Reveries of a Bachelor.” 
IV. 
In One Vol., post 8vo., cloth, price 7s, 6d., 


A GOOD FIGHT IN THE BATTLE OF LIFE; 


a Story founded on Facts, Reprinted, by permission, from 
Cassell’s Family Paper. 


¥, 
MR. STEWART’S NEW NOVEL, 
Three Vols., post 8vo., price 31s, 6d., 


PICKED UP AT SEA. By William J. Stewart, 
Author of “ Footsteps Behind Him,” 
VI. 
A NOVEL, BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 
Three Vols., post 8vo., price 31s, 6d., 


HANNAH THURSTON: a Romance. By Bayard 
Taylor, U.S,, Attaché at St. Petersburg, Author of “ Views 
Afoot,”’ &e, 

VII. 

New and Cheaper Edition of MR. SAUNDER’S POPULAR 
NOVEL, forming 14th Volume of Low’s Favourite Library, 

ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE. By John Saunders. An 


entirely New Edition, with Steel Engraving from a water- 
colour drawing by John Tenniel, 


VIII. 
MISS PRESCOTT’S NOVEL. 
In One Vol., crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d., 


THE AMBER GODS, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
HARRIET ELIZABETH PRESCOTT. 
Tx. 
MR, HOOD’S NOVEL, 
Second Edition, post 8vo., cloth, price 10s, 6d., 


THE DISPUTED INHERITANCE; The Story of a 


Cornish Family. By THOMAS Hoop. 
a 
In One Vol., post 8vo., price 10s, 6d., 


THE STRONGES OF NETHERSTRONGE. By Miss 
E, J. May, Author of “ Louis’ School Days.” 


xI. 
New Novel, by the Author of “ Ethel,’’ Two Vols., post 8vo., 


NOT AN ANGEL. By the Author of “ Ethel.” 


XII. 
In Three Vols., post Svo., 31s, 6d., 


THE KING’S MAIL: a Novel. 


“The whole story reminds us a good deal of the Scott school. 
There is the same straightforward story-telling from end to end, 
the same careful construction in some respects, and the same 
realistic, objective style of thonght and language.’’— Daily News. 

‘In many respects one of the best novels of the season,”’— 
London Review, a 

Itt. 


By the Author of “ King’s Mail,” Two Vols., post Svo., 
THE OLD HOUSE IN CROSBY SQUARE. By Henry 


Hou., Author of ** The King’s Mail.” 


XIV. 
Next month, in One Vol., post 8vo., 


A WALK FROM THE LAND’S-END TO JOHN 
O’GROAT’S ; with Notes by the Way. By ELINU BURRITT. 


xv. 
Post Svo., price 10s. 6d., : 


ARABIAN DAYS AND NIGHTS; a Narrative. By 


MARGUERITE A, POWER. 


“The title is taking, and the contents are interesting and 
charming. It would difficult to name a subject connected 
with ERY t as it is which is not included in this able and 
delightful k.”’—Morning Post. 


XVI. 
Post 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, price 10s. 6d., 


WILD SCENES IN SOUTH AMERICA; or, Life in 
the Llanos of Venezuela. By Don RAMON PARz. 
“ This is a book rich in capital reading.” —Atheneum. 


*,* Arrangements are made by which any of the fore ing 
works may be freely obtained at the Libraries either in Town 
or Country immediately upon publication ; and by order of all 
Booksetlers. 


LOW'S FAVOURITE LIBRARY OF POPULAR 
BOOKS. 


Comprising Works by Wilkie Collins, Charles Collins, Mrs. 
Gaskell, Mrs. Stowe, Walter Lines ype f Moy Thomas, &c. 
Each work is distinct, well printed, and handsomely bound, 
with an Illustration on Steel, from designs by John Gilbert, 
H. K. Brown, J. E. Millais, &c. Price 5s. 


THE EY&-WITNESS. By C. A. COLLINS, 
NTONINA. By WILKIE COLLINS. 

THE DEAD SECRET. By the SAME. 
WOMAN IN WHITE. With Portrait, 6s. 
MY LADY LUDLOW. By Mrs. GASKELL, 
CROSS COUNTRY. By W. THORNBURY. 
HIDE AND SEEK. By W. COLLINS. 


W. COLLins. 
PEARL OF ORR’S ISLAND. By Mrs. STows. 
. BASLL. By WILKIE COLLINS, 
ND MY RELATIVES. Bs Miss ROBERTSON, 
3. FOOTST BEHIND HIM, By W. J. STEWART. 
14. ABEL DRAKE’S WIFE. By JoHN SAUNDERS. 
15. FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. By a PRIson MATRON, 
16. NO NAME. By WILKI£ CoLtins, (Shortly, 68.) 
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122, Furet Street, Lonpon. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


MESSRS. JOHN MAXWELL & Co. beg to announce 
for early publication the undermentioned New Works, 
which can be found at every Circulating Library on 
the days announced for publication. 


a. 
In Two Vols., post 8vo, price 21s., 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH 
DETECTIVE. 


Br “WATERS.” 
[In a few days, 





It. 
In Two Vols, post 8yo., price 21s., 


A TERRIBLE WOMAN; 


Or, STRONG AND TRUE. 
By AUSTYN GRAHAM. 
Author of ‘The Parson and the Poor,’’ &c. 
[On November 20th. 


III. 
In Two Vols., post Svo., 2ls., 


FOR BETTER FOR WORSE. 
A ROMANCE OF THE AFFECTIONS, 
Epirzp py EDMUND YATES. 


[On November 23, 





IV. 
Tn One Vol., post Svo., 10s, 6d., 


ETON SCHOOL DAYS. 


[ Zinmediately. 





¥ 


NEW NOVEL BY AIMARD. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo., price 31s. 6d., 


THE SMUGGLER CHIEF. 


By GUSTAVE AIMARD. 
{[Zarly in December. 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Tar undermentioned New Works may be now had at 
every Circulating Library. Subscribers to those useful 
Institutions should not experience any delay in obtaining 
copies, as adequate editions have been printed, and the 


type is kept standing, to meet every demand as quickly | 


as it arises. 


SACKVILLE CHASE. By C. J. Collins. Three 


Volumes, [Second Edition, ready. 
STRONGHAND. By Gustave Aimard. Two 
Volumes. [Second Edition, ready. 


BREAKFAST IN BED. Ey George A. Sala. One 
Volume. [Second Edition, ready. 


REV. ALFRED HOSLUSH AND HIS CURACIES. 


One Volume. 


SECRETS OF MY OFFICE. One Volume. 
THE CROSS OF HONOUR. One Volume. 


[ eady, 


[ Ready. 


London: Jonn Maxwetrt & Co., 122, Fleet Street. 


LANGLEY CHASE, 
The New Novel in 


THE FAMILY HERALD, 


Ry the Author of ““ADA HARTLEY,” “ THE RIVAL COUSINS,” 
&e., &c. 


“Tts tales are quite as well written as the best Circulating 
Library stories.”’—Saturday Review. 


B. Brake, 421, Strand. 


This Day, Never Before Published, price 2s., 
BEL DEMONIO, 
A LOVE STORY. 
By PAUL FEVAL, Author of ‘‘ Taz Duxr’s Morto,”’ &c. 
London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 


NEW NOVEL. 


Just published, in Two Volumes, post Svo., 


HONOUR AND DISHONOUR. 


By the Author of “‘ Srretroy or Rrinewoop Cuasnz.”’ 
T. F. A. Day, Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 














NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Fourth Edition, in Two Volumes, post 8vo., 


RACHEL RAY. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





CHARLES LEVER’S NEW SERIAL. 


oe 


In Monthly Parts, 1s., 


LUTTRELL OF ARRAN. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 


[No. f. on December 1, 


Cuarmay and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, 


To be published immediately, in post 8vo., 10s. 6d., 


CHRISTMAS 


AY 


OLD COURT. 


By tHe Avtnor oF “RICHELIEU IN LOVE.” 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 














MR. BENTLEY'S NEW WORKS. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of ‘EAST LYNNE’ 
THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,’’ and 
**The Channings.’’ Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS: an 
Illustrated Edition from Sixty Original Drawings by 
George Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel; 4to.; with 
magnificent Emblematic Cover, 2ls.; or in morocco, 


31s. 6d. 

A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY IN 
CASHMERE AND THIBET. By Captain Kyianut, 48th 
Regiment. In 8vyo., with Forty-five fine Dlnstrations 
Stone and Wood, 21s. 


THEICE MAIDEN. By Hans Crrts- 
TIAN AnpERSEN, Author of ‘‘ The Improvisatore.’’ 
With Forty Illustrations by Zwecker, 4to, 10s. 6:., 
gilt edges. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
NAVY, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, 
By Craruzs Yonce. Two Volumes, 8vo., 750 pages 
in each, 42s. 

WHAT TO DO WITH THE COLD 
MUTTON ; together with many other approved Recipes 
for the Kitchen of a Gentleman of Moderate Income. 


Small Svo., 2s. 6d. 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF DR. 


MOMMSEN’S HISTORY OF ROME, translated by 
the Rev. W. Pirr Dickson. Price 10s. 6d. 
SIR 


STANDARD WORKS BY 


EDWARD CREASY. 

THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD 
from MARATHON to WATERLOO. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion, in 8vo., 600 pp. 10s. 6d. 

THE RISE and PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CON- 
STITUTION. Seventh Edition, Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


THREE YEARS IN CHINA, IN- 
cluding Expeditions to various Parts hitherto unex- 
plored. By Lieut.-Col. Fismer, C.B. In 8yo., with 
many Iliustrations and Maps, 16s. 


JUST READY. 
CONSTANTINOPLE DURING THE 


CRIMEAN WAR. By Lapy Horney. In imperial 
8vo., with beautiful Coloured Lithographs, 21s. 


WHAT IS YOUR NAME? A 


Popular Account of the Meaning and Derivation of 
Christian Names. By Sorny Moopy. Post 8vo., 


10s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 








13, Great MartBoroucH Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


. a _ 7 J 
Major-General CAMPBELL’S PER- 

SONAL NARRATIVE OF THIRTEEN YEARS’ 

SERVICE among the WILD TRIBES of KHON- 

DISTAN, for the Suppression of Human Sacrifice. 

One Vol., demy 8vo., with Ilustrations, 14s, 

** Major-General Campbell’s book will probably turn out the 
gem of travellers’ narratives produced this season. A more in- 
teresting narrative has seldom been published.’”’—READEK. 

**Major-General Campbell’s book is one of thrilling interest, 
and must be pronounced the most remarkable narrative of the 
present season,’’—Athena@um. 


MEMOIRS of JANE CAMERON, 


FEMALE CONVICT. By a Prison Matron, Author 
of ‘‘ Female Life in Prison.’’ Two Vols., 21s. 


A WINTER in UPPER and LOWER 


EGYPT. sy G. A. Hoskins, Esq., F.R.G.8. 8yvo., 
with Illustrations, l5s. 


A LADY'S VISIT to MANILLA and 


JAPAN. By Anna D’A, 8vo., with Illustrations, l4s, 


The DESTINY of NATIONS as INDI- 


CATED in PROPHECY. By the Rev. Joun Cummine, 
D.D. One Vol, 7s. 6d. [Just Ready, 


The WANDERER in WESTERN 


FRANCE, By G. T. Lowrua, Esq. Illustrated by the 
Hon. Eviort Yorks, M.P. One Vol., Svo., 15s, 


Mr. FLEMING’S TRAVELS on HORSF- 
BACK in MANTCHU TARTARY: Being a Summer’s 
Ride beyond the GREAT WALL of CHINA. One Vol, 
royal 8vo., with Map and Fifty Illustrations. 


Dr. MOUAT’S ADVENTURES and RE- 
SEARCHES among the ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. 
8vo., with Illustrations, 16s. 


The LIFE of EDWARD IRVING. 


Ntustrated by his Journal and Correspondence. By 
Mrs, O_rpHaNtT. Second Edition, Two Vols., 8vo. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The WIFE’S EVIDENCE. By W. G. 


Wits, Author of ‘‘ Notice to Quit,’’ &c. Three Vols. 


QUEEN MAB. By Julia Kavanagh, 
* Author of ‘‘ Nathalie,’?’ &c. Second Edition. Three 
Vols. 
“Queen Mab’ is a book to be read and remembered hy all 


novel readers,”—THE READER. 5 
“We prefer ‘Queen Mab’ even to ‘Nathalie,’ whom every 
reader must remember with pleasure.’’—G/ove. 


The BROWNS and the SMITHS. By 
the Author of ‘‘ Anne Dysart,’”’ &c, Two Vols. 


‘A novel of far more than ordinary merit, the story is both 
pleasant and interesting.”’— Post. 


_BARBARA’S HISTORY. By Amelia B. 


Epwarps, Author of ‘‘ My Brother’s Wife,’’ &c. Three 
Vols. [Just Ready. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, IN ONE VOLUME, DEMY 8VO., 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS, ON STONE AND WOOD, PRICE 15s., 


NOTES OF A CRUISE OF HAMS, “FAWN, 
IN THE WESTERN PACIFIC IN 1862. 
BY T. H. HOOD. 


EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, EDINBURGH. 


24, Cockseur Strezt, 
Crarine Cross, 


CAWTHORN AND HUTT’S 


SHORT LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF 
NOVELS. 





ROMOLA, 8 vols., 10s.—-MARY LYNDSAY, 8vols., 12s.—RALPH’ 
2 vols., 10s.—A USTIN ELLIOT, 2 vols., 6s. 6d.—ROBA DI ROMA, 
2 vols., 10s,—VICISSITUDES OF A GENTLEWOMAN, 3 vols., 
lis. 64. — ALTOGETHER WRONG, 3 vols., 10s, ~ RESPECT- 
ABLE SINNERS, 3 vols., 9s.—SKIRMISHING, 4s.—FIRST 
FRIENDSHIP, 5s.—CHURCH AND CHAPEL, 8 vols., 10s.— 
NEXT DOOR, 8 vols., 128.—MARTIN POLH, 2 vols., 8s.—OPPO- 
SITE NEIGHBOURS, 2 vols., 8s.—DARK NIGHT’S WORK, 4s.— 
CHESTERFORD, 8 vols., 10s.—SYLVIA’S LOVERS, 3 vols., 5s. 
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HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., LONDON, 


Now Ready, in 8vo., price 10s, 6c., 


The Cotton Trade: Its Bearing 


upon the Prosperity of Great Britain and Commerce of 
the American Republics considered in connection with 
the System of Negro Slavery in the Confederate States. 
By Grorce McHenry (Pennsylvania). 

London: SaunpErs, Oruey, & Co., 66, Brook Street, W. 


$< —— — ——$——— 


Price Sixpence, #0 pp., 8vo., 
THE ° 


Supply of Cotton from India. 
Letters by F. C. Brown, Esq., of Yellicherry, Author of 
*« Obstructions to Trade in India,”’ “‘ Free Trade and the 
Cotton Question with Reference to India,’’ &c. 

P. 8. Kina, 34, Parliament Street, London. 














NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


NEW NOVEL, IN THREE VOLUMES, 


THE MORTONS OF BARDOM: 


A LANCASHIRE TALE. 





pus LONDON: T. 0. NEWBY, 30, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARB, 
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THE BISHOP OF ST. DAVID’S CHARGE. 
This Day, in 8vo., price 3s., 


A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE 


CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE OF ST. DAVID’S. By 
Connop Turrtwatt, D.D., Bishop of St. David’s, at his 
Eighth Visitation, October, 1863. Published at the re- 
quest of the Clergy. 


Rrvinetons, London and Oxford. 





Just published, post 8vo., price One Shilling, 


INSPIRATION AND INTERPRE- 


TATION: Being the Second Chapter of Genesis Spi- 

ritually Interpreted. No. VI. By the Rev. Avaustus 

CiIssoLp, M.A., formerly of Exeter College, Oxford. 

“The First Man knew Her not perfectly, no more shall the 
last find Her out. For Her thoughts are more than the sea, and 
Her counsels profounder than the great deep.’’—Ecclesiasticus, 
XXiv., 28, ‘ 

Oxford: Rivinetons, High Street. 


London: WuHrtraker & Co. » 


Third Edition, corrected, with Appendix incorporated, 
price 2\s., 


r ia 
A COPIOUS PHRASEOLOGICAL 
ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, founded on a work 
prepared by J. W. Fraprersporrr, Ph. Dr. of the 
Taylor Institution, Oxford. Revised, enlarged, and 
improved by the Rev. T. K. Arnotp, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Henry 
Browne, M.A., Vicar of Pevensey, and Prebendary of 
Chichester. 
A prospectus, with Specimen page, may be had of the 
Publishers. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo Place, London, 





Second Edition, crown 8vo., 6s., 


THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS OF 


ARISTOTLE. A New Translation, mainly from the 
Text of Bekker. With an Introduction, a Marginal 
Analysis, and Explanatory Notes. Designed for the 
use of Students in the Universities. By the Rev. D. 
P, Cuast, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and 
Principal of St. Mary Hall, 

Rivinetons, London and Oxford. 


In 8vo., 2s. 6d., 


A PARAPHRASE OF THE NICO- 


MACHEAN ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. Book the 
First. By H. W. Coanpurr, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 


of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
Rivinetons, London and Oxford. 


PROFESSOR MANSEL ON LOGIC. 





a AT 
ARTIS LOGICA? RUDIMENTA ; 
from the Text of Aldrich, with Notes and Marginal 
References. By the Rev. H. L. Manset, B.D., Wayn- 
flete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, 
Tutor and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxtord. 
Fourth Edition, corrected and enlarged, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


PROLEGOMENA LOGICA; an In- 


quiry into the Psychological Character of Logical 
Processes. By the Same Author, Second Edition. 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 
fi Ar a A) 
PYSCHOLOGY THE TEST OF 
MORAL AND METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY ; 
an Inaugural Lecture delivered in Magdalen College. 
By the Same Author. 8vo., ls. 6d. 


THE LIMITS OF DEMONSTRA- 


TIVE SCIENCE, considered in a Letter to the Rev. 
W. Wuewe tt, D.D. By the Same Author. 8vo., 2s. 


Rivinatons, London and Oxford. 


NEW WORKS ON PHILOLOGY. 
(Dedicated to Cuartes Ricnarpson, Esq., LL.D.) 


Exotics; or, English Words 


derived from LATIN ROOTS. By Epwarp Newenuam 
Hoarr, M.A., Dean of Waterford. In One Volume. 
12mo., price 5s. 





“A book which will meet with a hearty reception from all who 
are interested in making the meaning of words understood by 
others ; it will be of the greatest possible use to teachers, espe- 
cially in those schools where the pupils are pretty far advanced 
in their studies.’’—Bookseller. 


By the same AutTHor. 


English Roots, and the Deri- 


VATION of WORDS from the ANGLO-SAXON. Dedi- 

cated, by Permission, to His Excellency the Earl of 
Carlisle, ‘K.G., Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. By EpwarpD 
Newenuam Hoark, M.A., Dean of Waterford. Third 
tdition. 12mo., cloth. Price 4s. 6d. 

**In these Lectures, the Dean of Waterford has turned to good 
account the amusement and instruction to be derived from a 
consideration of the origin and derivation of many of our ‘house- 
hold words’ and phrases.”—Notes and Queries. 

Dublin: Honeegs, Surra, & Co., 104, Grafton Street. 
London: Siexin, Marswaut, & Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 





NEW WORK, BY THE AUTHOR OF “THINGS NOT 


GENERALLY KNOWN,” | (Second Editon.) 
| These may be obtained at the Society’s Office, 11, 


Now Ready, in small 8vo., with Frontispiece, 5s., cloth, 


Knowledge for the Time: A. 


| 
MANUAL of READING, REFERENCE, and CON- | 
VERSATION on Subjects of Living Interest, useful | 
Curiosity, and amusing Research : m the best and 
latest Authorities. By Joun Times, F.8S.A., Author of 
** Things not Generally Known.” 


Locxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate 
Street. 


A CHRONICLE 








narration this volume will pre- 
sent many charms; to others, 
its chief attractions seem to lie 
in its illustrations, which are 
profnse, and glowing with 


| bright colours. At all events, 


Mr. Doyle’s object in preparing 
these iustrations to ble werke 
seems to have been to produce 
a whole result, much the same 
as might be expected to appear 
if several generations of skilled 
illuminatists had, each in his 
own day, depicted the events 
as they occurred, from the ear- 
liest period of the history of 


THE READER. 


21 NOVEMBER, 1863. 
MR. J. E. DOYLE’S 
ILLUSTRATED CHRONICLE OF ENGLAND. 








Just published, in One Vol. 4to., with 81 Coloured Engravings, 
in ornamental Gothic Covers designed by J. Leighton, F.S.A., 
price 42s.; or, elegantly bound in morocco by Riviere, price 65s. 


OF ENGLAND, 


FROM B.C. 55 TO A.D. 1485. 
Written and Illustrated by JAMES E. DOYLE. 


The Designs Engraved and Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. 


“To those who love simple | notwithstanding the mass of 


cold platearmour. Someof the 
drawings are very pretty com- 
positions too—the English be- 
fore Crécy, on page 300, and 
Kdward’s charge to Sir Thomas 
Norwich on the tleld (p. 303), 
being the best. The rain in the 
sunshine and under the storm- 
cloud in the former, and the 
distances in both, are capitally 
given. The sea-pieces on page 


| 207 and page 306, and the boat 


England to that of the battle | 


of Bosworth Field, with which 
this Chronicle terminates. The 
idea of doing this was not a bad 
one in theory, and Mr. Doyle 
deserves high commendation 
for its originality. For the 
yainstaking manner in which 
1e has executed his task—suc- 
cessful so far as devotion to it 
could insure suecess, and for 
needful study of authorities 
upon details of costume and 
architecture—not less praise is 
due to Mr. Doyle.” 
—ATHENEUM. 


*“Wethink Mr. James Doyle's | 


notion is a good one. What 
Mr. Ruskin says of continental 
life as contrasted with English 
—that it is a colowred life—is 
true of eurly English life too, 
with its knightly trappings, its 
heraldic quarterings and bla- 
zoned tapestries. In colour, 
therefore, its illustrations 
should be; and Mr. Doyle 
seems to us very successful in 
his treatment, so far as colour 
is concerned. Turn, for in- 
stance, to Edward the Third’s 
sea-fight off Sluys, and see how 
the royal sail, ‘charged with 
France and England quarterly,’ 
the gold lions on their scarlet 





on page 69, are also entirely 
successful.’’—READER. 

“The accessories in the de- 
signs are always very good; 
the architectural parts are 
throughout carefully drawn in 
conformity with the buildings 
of the times in which the se- 
veral scenes occurred; in fact, 
the development of English 
architecture might be studied 
in Mr. Dovyle’s designs, An 
excellent interior of a Norman 
palace is given at page 101; the 
genuine Norman keepis figured 
at page 149; at pages 167, 215, 
and 258 occur beautiful exam- 
ples of round arches and Nor- 
man columns; and later de- 
signs exhibit the growth and 
verfection ofthe Early English. 
Ve have already spoken of the 
spires of Coventry, but per- 
haps the best architectural 
drawing in the book is that of 
Old St. Paul’s in the design 
representing the carrying of 
the body of Richard LI. thither. 
.... Next to the gratification 
derived from the magnificent 
form in which Mr. Doyle's 
Chronicle is issued, its value 
depends on the history which 
we read in the illustrations of 
the external circumstance of 
English life. We cannot al- 
ways believe thatthe dramatis 
persone in the great scenes of 
our history thought and acted 


in the way conceived by Mr. 
Doyle; but the churches in 
which they worshipped, the 
houses in which they lived, the 
dresses which they wore, the 
furniture which they used, are 
| faithfully depictec in his 
pages,.’’—LONDON REVIEW. 


round, and the gold fleur-de- 

is on their blue one, light up 
| the whole picture. Or turn 
| again to the death of Hotspur, 
| on page 349, or the attack on 
| Henry at Agincourt by the 
| Duke of Alencon, and see how 
| well the colours are managed, 


London: Loneman, Gremn, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





out, including, in Two Supplements, the Acts of Ses- 
sions 1863 and 1869; in fcap. 8vo., price 10s. 6d., cloth, 
% 4 hae a] a a x “ y 

‘he CABINET LAWYER: A _ Popu- 
lar Digest of the Laws of England, Civil and 
Criminal; with a Drcetrronary or Law Trrms, and 
various other useful Additions, including the Statutes 
and Legal Decisions to Hilary Term, 24 & 25 Victoria. 
London: LoNGMAN, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


| 
| The Nineteenth Edition, extended and corrected through- 
| 


HUNT ON STAMMERING., 


Just published, a New and Cheaper Edition, price 2s, 6d., 
post 8vo., cloth, 
-_ ore ’ = 
N STAMMERING and STUTTERING; 
THEIR NATURE and TREATMENT. By James 
Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c., Author of ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Voice and Speech,”’ &c. 

“Dr. Hunt’s treatise has now reached a fifth edition. It is 
very ably written, and is evidently the work of a man who has 
devoted his whole energiesto the task.”’"—THE READER, March 7, 
1885. 

“Dr. James Hunt’s system of treatment for stammering, if 
properly and perseveringly applied, is a certain cure for that 
distressing malady.”’— The Press, March 14, 1863. 

London: Loneman, Green, & Co.; or post free from the 
Author, Ore House, near Hastings. 





| ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 

ROCEEDINGS of the SOCIETY for 

1863. Part 2, containing the Papers read this year 

at the Scientific Meetings up to the end of June. Price 

2s. Also the same with Seventeen Dlustrations, mostly 

Coloured, price 15s. 

INDEX to the PROCEEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY from 1848 to 1860, price 6s. 


RANSACTIONS of the SOCIETY. 
Vol. V., Part 2, containing Professor Owen's paper 
**On the Aye Aye,”’ with Fourteen Plates, price 25s. 

LIST of VERTEBRATED ANIMALS living in the 
Gardens of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 
Price ls. 6d, 


Hanover Square, W.; at Messrs. Lonemans, Paternoster 
Row ; or through any bookseller. 

*.* The subscription-price of the Society’s Publications 
in the case of Fellows and Corresponding Members of the 
Society is now reduced to the sum of £1. 1s. per annum, 
provided such subscription be paid in advance before the 
29th of April in each year. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
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IMPROVED GREEK AND LATIN 
GRAMMARS. 
By WM. SMITH, LL.D., 


EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL AND LATIN DICTIONARIES. 


THE STUDENT’S GREEK GRAM- 


MAR, for the Upper Forms in Schools. By Dr. GrorGs 
Curtivs. Professor in the University of Leipzic. 
Translated under the Revision of the Author. Edited 
by Wm. Suiru, LL.D. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


“ There is no Greek Grammar in existence which in so smalla 
compass contains somuch valuable and suggestive information. 
We hope that in this country it may ere long be adopted as the 
standard Greek Grammar, a position which it has already ac- 
quired in most of the schools of Continental Europe.’’—The 
Museum, 

Il, 


THE STUDENT'S LATIN GRAM- 
MAR, for the Upper Forms in Schools. By Ww». 
Smith, LL.D. Post Svo., 7s. 6d. 


“This grammar is intended, and well calculated to oceupy, ar 
intermediate position between the large treatises of Zumpt and 
Madvig, and the numerous elementary school grammars preva- 
lent amongst us, ‘There are very few students who will require 
more information than is here supplied; and yet, by a skilfal 
arrangement of the materials and typography, the volume is 
reduced to a very convenient size and form for practical use.”’— 
Atheneum, 





ELEMENTARY GREEK AND LATIN 
GRAMMARS, 


i) After all the complaints that have been made against the 
system of education pursued in our Public Schools and Univer- 
sities, as being so exclusively devoted to Greek und Latin scho- 
larship, it might naturally have been expected that we should, 
by this time, have produced a tolerable Latin Grammar. Yet, 
if there isone want more keenly felt than another by all teachers 
: is that of an elementary grammar for beginners.’’"—Sa/urday 
teview. 


DR.CURTIUS’S SMALLER GREEK 
GRAMMAR, 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
If. ° 
DR. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN 
GRAMMAR, 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





JUST PUBLISHED, Vou. I., Price 26s. 6p., 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAPS AND NUMEROUS 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


Tp { Tamyyy YNE TIN GIT , 
BIBLICAL NATURAL SCIENCE ; 


THE EXPLANATION OF ALL REFERENCES IN HOLY 
SCRIPTURE, 


TO 
GEOLOGY, BOTANY, ZOOLOGY, AND PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 
By tus REV. JOHN DUNS, D.D., F.R.S.E. 


Late Editor of the North British Review ; 
Author of “ Memoir of Rev. John Fleming, D.D., Professor of 
Natural Setience, New College, Edinburgh; “ Christianity 
and Science,” &e. 





Volume I. contains Discussions on the following 
important Vhysico-Theological Questions :— 
** Antiquity of Man.” 
‘Development by Natural Law.” 
** Extent of the Deluge.”’ 
** Geological Theories of Creation.’’ 
**Man’s Place in Nature.’’ 
** Origin of Species.”’ 





London: Writt1aM Mackrnzin, 22, Paternoster Row; 
Howard Street, Glasgow; South Bridge, Edinburgh. 


oe Recently published, price 6d., ier 
Hydropathy in London, 
By Ricuarp Metcatre, Esq. 


LEatTH and Ross, 5, St. Paul's, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, W.; 
and at the Hypropaturc Estabitisnument, New Barnet. 








CIVLL SERVICE, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON MATLRICULA- 
TION, AND MILITARY EXAMINATIONS, 


Just published, with numerous Woodcuts, feap. 8vo., 
price 3s., 


r at . . - Tr 
The First Principles of Natu- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY. By Wiitiam Taynye Lywy, B.A, 
London, A.K.C., F.R.A.58,, of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich. 

“A small and well-wrought book. A person having three 
books of tuclid, and the commonest algebra, and who wants 


some insight into the way of applying mathematics to physics 
wili find kere just what he wants.’’—Athen@um, Nov. MU, 1568. 


Joun Vian Voorst. 1, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, 12mo., price 3s, 6d., 


Flora of Marlborough. By 


Rev. T. A. Pruston, M.A. With Notices of the Birps, 
and a Sketch of the GsoLoa@rcan Features of the 
Neighbourhood. 


Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, 12mo., price 7s. 6d., 


ry. ‘ 

The Flora of Surrey; or, A 
CATALOGUE OF THE FLOWERING PLANTS AND 
FERNS found in the County, with the Localities of the 
Rarer Species, Lllustrated with Two large Maps, one 
coloured Geologically, showing the Vasious SrTRata; 
and the other the County divided into Botanica D1s- 
rricts, for the pu of more readily ascertaining the 
Localities of the Plants. Compiled for the HotmespaLy 
Natvrat History Civs, Rere@ate, by James ALEXANDER 
Brewer, chiefly from the Manuscripts of the late J. D, 
Savcmoyn, F.L.S., and from other sources. 


Joun Van Voorst, Paternoster Row; and all Booksellers, 
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BOTANICAL BOOKS. 


GIBSON. 
8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE FLORA OF ESSEX. 


Or, a list of the Flowering Plants and Ferns found in the 
County of Essex, illustrated with four coloured Plates of 





the Plants — to the County, anda Map. By G.S8. 


Grgson, F. 


HOOKER, SIR W. J. 


Handsomely emacs upon super-royal paper (largest Svo.), £2; 
or with the Plates beautifully coloured, £3 3s. 


A SECOND CENTURY OF FERNS. | 


Being Figures, with brief Descriptions of One Hundred 
new or rare Species of Ferns. By Sir Wittiam Jackson 
Hooxrr, K.H., LL.D., F.R.A., and L.S8., Director of the 
Royal Botonical Gardens, Kew. 


HOOKER, SIR W. J. 


Handsomely petasot on super-royal pager (largest 8vo.), with 
the Plates beautifully coloured, £3 3s. 


A CENTURY OF FERNS. 


Being Figures, with brief Descriptions, of One Hundred 
new or rare Species of Ferns. By Sir Wiiuiam Jackson 
Hooxsr, K.H., LL.D., F.R.A., and L.8., Director of the 
Royal Botanical Gardens, Kew. 


HOOKER, SIR W. J. 


Vol. I,, price £1 18s,; Vol, II., £1 10s.; Vol. ITI., £1 10s,; Vol. IV., 
£P10s., cloth extra, 


Vol. V., Part 1, in the Press. 


SPECIES FILICUM, 


Descriptions of all known Ferns, accompanied with nu- 
merous Figures. By Sir Witt1am Jackson Hooxkr, 
K.H., LL.D., F.R.A., and L.S8., ete., Director of the 
Royal Botanical Gardens, Kew. 


* 
MOORE. 
12mo., Parts 1 to 20, price 1s, each. 


INDEX FILICUM., 


Being an Illustrated Synopsis of the Genera, and an 
Enumeration of the Species of Ferns, with their Syno- 
nyms, References, etc., etc. By THomas Moore, F.L.S., 
F.R.H.S., Author of ‘‘ The Handbook of British Ferns,”’ 
“The Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland, Nature- 
Printed,’’ etc., Curator of the Chelsea Botanic Garden, 


SMITH. 
Price 1s., cloth gilt. 


A CATALOGUE OF FERNS 


Which have been introduced to, or are now Cultivated 
in, the public and private Collections of Great Britain, 
with special reference to those now growing in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens of Kew, with their Native Countries, 
Synonyms, and References to Figures. By Joun Sairn, 
A.L.8., etc., Curator, 


_—- --—_——_—— 


THWAITES, G. H. K., and HOOKER, J. D. 


Parts 1, 2, 3, and 4 each, 58. 


ENUMERATIO PLANTARUM 
AKYLANLA : 


An Enumeration of Ceylon Plants, with Descriptions, 
Observations, Uses, and Native Names, &c. By G. H.K. 
Tawairtss, F.L.8., Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Peradenia, Ceylon; and J. D. Hooxrr, M.D., F.R.S., 
L.8., and G.8., ete. 


Fifth Edition, price 4d. 


THE LONDON CATALOGUE OF 
BRITISH PLANTS, 


Published under the direction of the Botanical Society 
of London, adapted for marking Desiderata in exchange 
of specimens, etc, 


8 vo. Sewed. Price 3s, 


BOTANICAL LABELS FOR THE 
HERBARIUM, 


Adapted to the respective Floras of Suritn, Hooxxr, 
Linpiey, MACREIGHT. 


G. BENTHAM et J. D. HOOKER. 
Vol, L., Parts 1, Royal 8vo,, cloth, £1 1s. 


GENERA PLANTARUM, 


Ad Exemplaria imprimis in Herbariis Kewensibus servata 
definita; auctoribus G. Bentuam et J. D. Hooxrr. Volu- 
minis Primi, Pars 1, Sistens Dicotyledonum Polypetal- 
arum ordines LVI. [Ranun eas-Connaraceas, } 





DULAU & Co., 37, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
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EARLY IN DECEMBER WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


In Two Volumes, 8vo., printed with old-faced type, on Hall’s best toned laid paper. 


Portrait. Ornamental binding. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN, 


A HISTORY OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY D. F. JAMIESON, OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


LONDON: 


TRUBNER & CO. 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





NEW CHRISTMAS STORY, 


By WILLIAM GILBERT, Esq., Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,”’ 
THE ROSARY; 
ABBEY. 
[ Shortly. 


A LEGEND OF WILTON 





By the same AvTHoR. 


THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY, 


[In preparation, 


By the same AurHor, 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; 
OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A MONOMANIAGC, 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 


**The discovery, therefore, of a modern story where some 
attempt has been made to study truthfulness and nature, is a 
surprise as great as Crusoe’s a in thesand. . .. We 
may safely commend ‘Shirley Hall Asylum’ as a book far above 
the average of its kind.”— The Times. 

“We can say, without hesitation, that the author, whether 
maniacal or not, knows how to tell a story, and tell it for the 
most part in capital unaffected English.’’—Suturday Revieve. 

“As we have seen this work described as a contribution to the 
low ‘ sensation ’ literature of the day,it may be proper to remark 
that the censure thus omvrears is, in our opinion, totally un- 
founded, Nothing in the book is moreworthy of praise than the 
author’s moderation and scrupulous abstinencefrom the bouquet 
of horrors he might so easily have provided.’’—London Review. 

“There is a terrible lesson in the story of a‘ Clergyman who 
applied to the Devil for consolation.’ It iswell and impressively 
told, as indeed are ail the others in the book.’’—Daily News. 

* We predict for ‘Shirley Hall Asylum’ a great success, and we 
are certain that that success is thoroughly deserved.’’— Tablet. 

‘* There is a rare freshness and originality in these tales. We 
do not often meet with fiction so heartily and sincerely con- 
ceived,”’-—READER, 





THE 


LONDON CHRISTIAN TIMES. 


Published every Wednesday Morning. Price One Penny. 


CONTENTS: 


THE STORY OF THE WEEK. 

ART, LITERATURE, AND SCIENCE, 

dm AND LAZARUS,” By the Author of “Shirley Hall 
Asylum.” 

SERMONS AND SERVICES. Puseyism, The Bishop of Oxford, 

**LAYS OF THE JUDGES.” By B. W. Kowland, B.A., Oxon, 

FIRESIDE TALES, St. Bartholomew’s Day. 

THE WORK OF THE CHURCHES, 

A SERMON, 

THE NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


London: Witt1aM Freeman, 147, Fleet Street, E.C., 
and all Booksellers. 


VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 
1, AMEN CORNER. 


Dedicated, by Special Permission, to H-R.H. the 
Princess of Wales. 


Just Ready, in crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, price 7s. 6d,, 


CITHARA, 
LYRICAL POEMS, OLD AND NEW. 


By MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L. 


Author of “ Three Hundred Sonnets,” “ Proverbial Philosophy,” 
&e,, &c, 


Just Ready, in One Volume, crown 8vo., cloth, with Map and 
Illustrations, price 7s. 6d, 


HANDBOOK 


TO THE COTTON CULTIVATION IN THE MADRAS 





PRESIDENCY. 
| By. J, TALBOYS WHEELER, F.R.G.S., &c, 


Crown 8vo.,, cloth, price 7s, 6d, 
TWICE LOST: a Novel. 
In One Volume, 
By the Author of “Story of a Family,” ‘Queen Isabel,” &c, 


Feap, cloth, toned paper, price 5s, 


LOTTIE LONSDALE; 
OR, THE CHAIN AND ITS LINKS. 
By EMMA J. WORBOISE, 

Author of “‘ Millicent Kendrick,” “‘ Married Life,”’ &c, 


In One Volume, post 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


ART AND FASHION. 


With other Sketches, Songs, and Poems, 
By CHARLES SWAIN. 
Author of “‘ The Mind,” **‘ English Melodies,’’ &c, 


New Edition, in One Volume feap. cloth, on toned paper, 
Eight Illustrations, price 5s., 


TALES OF MANY LANDS. 


By M. FRASER TYTLER. 


Third Edition, in One Volume 12mo., cloth, gilt edges, price 2s, 6d. 


ORACLES 
FROM THE BRITISH POETS: 


A Drawing-Room Table Book, and Pleasant Companion for a 
Round Party, 


By JAMES SMITH. 
VIRTUE BROTHERS AND Co., 1, Amen Corner. 








Shortly will be published, demy 8vo., 700 or 800 pp., 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES. 


EDINBURGH: CALEDONIAN PRESS. LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO. 


BY A LAYMAN. 








Ready Nov. 23, price 6d., the First Monthly Part of the 
New and Revised Edition of 
CASSELL’S 
POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. 


Which contains, in addition to the numerous Engravin 
printed with the text, a separate COLOURED PLATE, 
*,* Each Monthly Part, as Issued, will contain a sepa- 
rate COLOURED PLATE. 


Ready Nov. 28, price 6d., the First Monthly Part of 
CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Printed on Toned Paper, and Embellished with Futt- 
Pacsr Engravings. Uniform with CASSELL’S 
ILLUSTRATED BUNYAN, 
GRATIS with this Part, a Large Engraving measur- 
ing 16 inches by 21 inches, ‘‘ Hunting Wild Animals,”’ 
forming a Beautiful Picture, suitable for framing. 


CasseLt, Perrer, and Garry, La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
Ludgate Hill. 








SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CHRISTMAS AND 
NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, 


Dr. Fletcher’s Guide to Family 


DEVOTION. Asale of 100,000 copies induced the Author 
to improve and enlarge the Work. It comprises 730 
Services, each including a Hymn, Prayer, Portion of 
Scripture, and appropriate Reflections, being one for the 
Morning and Evening of every day in the year. Also, 
an Appendix, containing Prayers for Particular Occasions, 
One ngravings, 28s., cloth gilt. 





olume, royal 4to., 26 


*,* This Work may be had in Calf and Morocco 
Bindings. 
London; Jamzs 8, Virtvr, City Road and Ivy Lane, 
616 


, 


Price One Shilling, 


The Study of Greek: An In- 


augural Lecture delivered to the Greek Classes in the 
University of St. Andrew’s, on the 4th of November, 
1863, by the Rev. Lewis CampneEct, M.A., Professor of 
Greek in the University of St. Andrew’s. 


Witir1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





LINGUISTIC LITERATURE. 


Catalogue of a large Assem- 


BLAGE OF BOOKS, appertaining to LINGUISTIC 
LITERATURE. ParrIV. With an Appendix: A List 
oF Booxs on Forx-Lorg. 8vo., 138 pp. Sent free by 
post on the receipt of two postage-stamps. 


London: Trisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


Shorthand Swift as Speech, 


LEGIBLE AS PRINT, by THOMPSON’S SYSTEM. 
MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, with full Directions 
for Use, and Examples. Free by Post, 2s. 6d. Address, 
PxHonoGrapuic Deport, 119, Chancery Lane, London. 





Demy 8vo., 932 pp., 78., 


Swedenborg’s True Christian 


RELIGION; or, The Universal Theology of the New 
Church, With Indexes. 

*,.* A complete body of Divinity, harmonizing Scrip- 
ture and Reason. 
Lists of Swedenborg’s Works may be had on application, 


C, P, Atyry, 36, Bloomsbury Street, London, W,C, 

















THE READER. 
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60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


TRUBNER & CO..S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





RAFAEL’S BIBLE CALLED the LOGGIE: 


In FIFTY-TWO PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES, each 
with the Corresponding Text from the Authorized 
Version, printed in black letter, with woodcut capitals, 
mounted, and ruled with red lines. With a PREFACE 
ON THE LOGGIE OF THE VATICAN, by ApoLF STawrR. 
In One Volume, Imperial Quarto, beautifully bound 
in morocco, in the Monastic style, lettered on the side, 
with gilt edges, brass bosses and clasps, price £3. 13s. 6d. 
This Volume presents these unrivalled works of the great 


master in the most perfect specimens of photographic art yet 
applied to book illustration. ‘ . ine vs 








DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION OF HER MAJESTY, 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


Nw Worx by the Illustrator of ‘‘ Tue Lorp’s Prayer,”’ 
** MADEMOISELLE LILuI,’’ &c., &c. 


In One Vol., small 4to., handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 5s., 


The LITTLE DARLING at the SEA-SIDE. 


A SERIES OF DRAWINGS BY LORENZ FROLICH. 
Text by her Mamma. Translated by Mrs. GrorGE 
Hoorrr. 4to., bound in fancy cloth, with the Dar- 
ling’s portrait on the side, price 5s. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. Illustrated in a 


Series of Etchings by Lorenz Friticu. In one hand- 
some quarto volume, appropriately bound in cloth, 
price 15s. 


““M. Frolich’s Lord’s Prayer (with an etched dedication plate 
and prefatory plate, and ten etched designs illustrative of the 
text) is dedicated to the Princess Alexandra, as in duty bound, 
the artist being a loyal Dane, and is about to be published inthis 
country. It is a work worthy to be laid at the feet of so fair and 
gracious a lady. ‘ Nothing is more ingenious in these 
designs than the way in which the earthly and the heavenly are 
combined and contrasted.” — Times. 





PUBLISHED BY HER MAJESTY’S GRACIOUS 
PERMISSION, 


MEDITATIONS on DEATH andETERNITY. 


Translated from the German by Freperica Rowan. 
8vo., pp. 386, cloth boards, price 10s. 6d. 


DITTO. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo., printed on toned 
paper, pp. 352, price 6s. 





DEDICATED TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
PRINCESS LOUIS OF HESSE. 


MEDITATIONS ON LIFE AND ITS 


RELIGIOUS DUTIES. Translated from the German 
by Frepertca Rowan. Published by Her Majesty’s 
gracious Permission. Being the Companion Volume 
Ys eee ga on Death and Eternity.’’ One Volume, 
vo., 10s. 6d. 


DITTO. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo., printed on toned 
paper, pp. 338, price 6s, 





| 


| 


| 
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NOW READY, 


In One Volume, medium 8vo., 141 raised Plates, printed 
in Gold and Silver, and representing about 1000 Coins 
in exact facsimile, with Text, handsomely bound in 
embossed cloth, richly gilt, with Emblematical Designs 
on the Cover, and gilt edges, price £2. 2s., 


The CURRENT GOLD and SILVER COINS 


of ALL COUNTRIES, their Weight and Fineness, and 

their intrinsic Value in English Money, with Facsimiles 

of the Coins. By Lxopoup C. Martin, of Her Majesty’s 

Stationery Office, and Cuartxes TrtUByer. 

This Work, which the Publishers have much pleasure in 
offering to the Public, contains a series of the Gold and Silver 
Coins of the whole world, current during the present century. 
The collection amounts, numerically, to nearly a thousand 
specimens, comprising, with their reverses, twice that number ; 
and the Publishers feel confident that it is as nearly completeas 


it was possible to make it. a 
It seems almost superfluous to allude to the utility of the 


work. It is evident that it must become a highly valuable | 


Hand-book to the Bullion-dealer and the Money-changer; and 


to the Merchant and Banker it will prove a sure and safe work | 
of reference, from the extreme accuracy of its details and | 


computations. : : 
The elegance and splendour of the work admirably adapt it as 
a choice and instructive ornament to the drawing-room table; 


the amusement to be found in the comparison of the taste of | 
different countries, as exemplified in their Coins, may chase | 


away many a half-houwr’sennui. | : 
In the valuation of the substantial Coins, and the notation of 


their relative worth in English money, the minutest aceuracy | 


has been observed, as also in the statements of their relative 
purity, which are given according to the legal Mint regulations 
of each country. In exceptional cases only, where official infor- 
mation was not to be ubtained of the weight and fineness of the 
Coins, assays, as found at different places, are reported. 

The exact weight of the Coins is expressed both in English 
troy grains pe in French grammes, and the fineness by the 
English technical terms, as well as in French milliémes; the 
general tendency of our time towards the decimal metrical 
system making such a notation almost indispensable. For 
easier reference, tables of British reports for muliémes of gold 
and silver have been affixed. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the PERIOD 
of the MAMELUKES to the DEATH of MOHAMMED 
ALI; from Arab and European Memoirs, Oral Tradi- 
tion, and Local Research. By A, A, Paton, F.R.G.S. 
Two Volumes. 8vo., 24s. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“ Really a mine of original observation.’’—Saturday Review. 


“A valuable contribution towards the still unwritten history , 


of modern Egypt.’’—Spectator. 
“Theadvantages he enjoyed as an eye-witness ofmuch that he 
relates impart to his narrative a vivid reality and graphic force 


which gives to sober history a touch of romance, and transfers 


the mind in imagination into the midstof the scenes described,” 
—Press 


“Mr. Paton’s admirable book fills up a void of which most | 


persons who turn their attention to the land that links the 
twin-continents of Asia and Africa must be sensible. For the 
story of the Mamelukes, their chivalry, and their splendour, 
search must be made in Eastern historians, such as Makrisi. 
That strange episode in the life of the great conqueror of modern 
times—the invasion of Egypt, cannot be fully mastered without 
much study both of French and native Egyptian writers ; and 
for the character of Mohammed Ali, in the absence of books, a 
guide is needed who personally knew the man. Mr. Paton’s 
local knowledge, his careful examination of both Eastern and 
European authors,-and the circumstance of his having been 
officially employed in some most important transactions with 
the greut Pasha, render him competent to supply, as he here 
does, the connecting page of history between the Egypt of the 
Middle Ages and that of to-day.”—Athen@um. 


| Now Ready, in One Vol., crown Svo., pp. 374, half-bound 
in the Roxburgh style, gilt top edges, price 10s. 6d., 


| OHOIX D'OPUSCULES PHILOSOPHIQUES, 
| 


HISTORIQUES, POLITIQUES et LITTERAIRES 
de SYLVAIN VAN DE WEYER. Précédés d’Avant- 
propos de l’Editeur. Premiére Série. 
Table de Matiéres. 
. Le Roi Cobden. 
Lettres sur les Anglais qui ont écrit en Francais, 
. Discours sur I’ Histoire de la Philosophie. 
. Moyen facile et économique @’étre bienfaisant, proposé 
aux jeunes Gens, et sulvi de Pensées diverses. 
5. Lettre a M. Ernst Manch. 


eee 


a] 


New Edition, pp. 600, 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


‘DR. WORCESTER’S PRONOUNOING, 


| EXPLANATORY, AND SYNONYMOUS DICTION- 
ARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: with 
I. Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names. 

Il. Pronunciation of Scripture Proper Names, 
Ill. Common Christian Names, with their Signification. 

IV. Pronunciation of Modern Geographical Names. 

V. Abbreviations used in Writing and Printing. 

VI. Phrases and Quotations in Latin, French, Italian, and 
Sepaee>- : 
VII. The Principal Deities and Heroes in Greek and Roman 

Fabulous History. 
By Josrrn E. Worcester, LL.D. 


Just ready, demy Svo., cloth, 10s. 6d., 
THE AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION. 


-RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. Revised by 


the AuTHOoR. 
Crown 8vo., bound in cloth, 3s, 6d., 


“RENAN'S INAUGURAL LECTURE: 


THE POSITION OF THE SEMITIC NATIONS IN 
| THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 


' . . 
To which is prefixed 
Aw Essay ON THE AGE AND ANTIQUITY OF 


THE BOOK OF NABATHHEAN AGRI- 


CULTURE. By Ernest Renan. 

“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Christianity’ 
o lencies), isextremely characteristic of the author.”’—London 

eview, 

‘We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of 
this well-executed translation of the Essay, to acquaint them- 
selves with the merits of a claim to a literature older than the 
' days of Noah; and to Adam himself.’’—Clerical Journal. 


Now Ready, Volumes I, to V., 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THEODORE 


PARKER, Minister of the Twenty-Eighth Congrega- 
tional Society at Boston, U.S. Containing his Theo- 
logical, Polemical, and Critical Writings; Sermons, 
Speeches, and Addresses; and Literary Miscellanies. 
Edited by Frances Powsr Cospsk. In 12 Volumes, 8vo. 
| Vol. I. Containing Discourses on Matters pertaining to Reli- 
gion; with Preface by the Editor, and a Portrait of Parker from 
a Medallion by Saulini. 3880 pp., cloth, price 6s, 
Vol. Il, Containing Ten Sermons, and Prayers, 300 pp., cloth, 


price 6s. 
roe net Containing Discourses of Religion. 318 pp., cloth, 
price 6s. 
Vol. lV. Containing Discourses of Politics, 312 pp., cloth, 
price 6s, 


Vol. V. Containing Discourses of Slavery. 336 pp., cloth, 





Now Ready, in 8vo., price £1. 5s., 


THE LAND OF THE PERMAULS; 


oR, 


COCHIN—ITS PAST AND ITS PRESENT. 


BY 
FRANCIS DAY, Esq, F.L. s., 
H.M. Madras Medical Service 
Civil Surgeon, British Cochin, and Medical Officer to the 
overnment of H.H. the Rajah of Cochin. 


“The store of information comprised in these laborious and 
accurate volumes—LETTERS FROM MALABAR, and THE LAND 
OF THE PERMAULS—wotld have been a welcome gift, indeed, to 
the world in the days of the Roman Empire or the Reformation. 
For many ages, the Malabar Coast possessed a commercial 
importance of which it is now deprived. The imperfection of 
ancient navigation, by rendering it the only part of India readily 
accessible to vessels, made it the emporium of the entire penin- 
sula, In the pages of Arrian we may still trace the slow and 
wary p ss of the enterprising trader, whose return cargo of 
gems and silk and ene supplied theartificial wants of Europe 
and stimulated Western imaginations with visions of a wildand 
fabulous magnificence. At a later peewee, the same proximity 
rendered these shores the scene of the exploits of a Gama and 
an Albuquerque, and made Goa for a brief space the commercial 
metropolis of the Indian Ocean. . .. . Mr. Day’s work 
abounds with other interesting matter, to which wecannot even 
allude, The other book before us is also very interesting, but 
goes to a great extent over the same ground as Mr. Day, whom 
we have preferred to follow as the more recent and copious 
@ uthority.”—THE READER. 





Now Ready, in 8vo., price 8s. 6d., 
LETTERS FROM MALABAR. 


BY 
JACOB CANTER VISSCHER; 
Now first Translated from the Original Dutch 


By Mason HEBER DRURY, 
Madras Staff Corps, late Assistant Resident in Travancore 
and Cochin. 

To which is added an Account of Travancore, and Fra 
Bartotomeo’s Travels in that Country. 

“The book before us is very interesting. 
Dutch chaplain at Cochin about 1723—a ~ aoies Eoin dry, 
accurate, and shrewd. He evident looked with great distrust 
my the English, and entertained a just presentiment that 


1 
they would one day expel 
ments.”—THR READER his countrymen from their settle- 


Madras: Gantz, Broruers; London: Triipygr & Co. 


FIRST STEPS IN DRAWING. 


THE 28 Parts are now CoMPLETE, containing 336 dif- 
ferent Stupies of Simple Outlines, Asthiia, “Wiemven, 
Landscapes, Genre, and Ornaments. A sample collection 
ae oF Ap ew ey t of 5s. 2d. in Stamps. 

or ou laced in the hands of every child. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers ; at the 


Natrionat Socrery’s Depository, Westminster: 
wholesale of the Publisher, Vicror DELARUE, “10, 
Chandos Street, Covent Garden, ‘ 








MUDIE'S 


SELECT 


LIBRARY. 





FOR SINGLE READERS, FAMILIES, BOOK SOCIETIES, AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 
ONE GUINEA TO ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUYF, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
City Office—4, King Street, Cheapside. 
Branch Establishments—Cross Street, Manchester; and Temple Street, Birmingham. 








 «*MUDIE'S 


SELECT LIBRARY. 


MUDIE’S Library Messengers call on appointed days to exchange Books at the Residences of Subscribers in 


every part of London and the immediate Neighbourhood. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





MUDIE’S SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


TO BOOK-BUYERS.—NOTICE. 


Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries, Merchants, Shipping Agents, intending Emigrants, and 
others, are respectfully invited to apply for the NOVEMBER LIST of Surplus Copies of Recent Works withdrawn 


from Mudie’s Library for Sale. 


The List contains more than One Thousand Works of the past and previous Seasons, at the lowest Current Prices. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Office—4, King Street, Cheapside. 
76, Cross Street, Manchester; and 23, Temple Street, Birmingham, 
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Immediately, in demy 8vo., with Portrait and Wood 


Engravings, 
Andrew Reed, DD.; His 


Life and Philanthropic Labours. Prepared, from Auto- 
biographic Sources, by hiseSons, Ayprew Rexp, M.A., 
and Cuarurs Rep, F.S.A. 


Srranan & Co., 32, Ludgate Hill. 





Immediately, in crown 8vo., cloth, 


Counsel and Comfort. Spoken 
from a City Pulpit. By the Author of ‘‘ Recreations of a 
Country Parson.”’ 

Srranan & Co., 32, Ludgate Hill. 





Immediately, in feap. 8vo., cloth, 


3 . . 
The Queen’s English ; being 
Stray Notes on Speaking and Spelling. By Henry 
Aurorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Sreanan & Co., 32, Ludgate Hill. 





Immediately, in crown 8vo., cloth, 


The Foundations of Our 


FAITH. Ten Papers recently read before a mixed 
audience of men, By Professors AuBERLEN, GEss, and 


others. 
Srrauan & Co., 32, Ludgate Hill. 





Immediately, in crown 8vo., cloth, 


Story of the Lives of Carey, 


MARSHMAN, and WARD. A Popular Edition of the 
large two-volume work. By JoHn MarsHMAN, 


Srrauan & Co., 32, Ludgate Hill. 





Immediately, 


Good Words for 1868. 


Edited by Norman Mac.zop, D.D., one of Her Majesty’s 
Chaplains. With Fifty full-page Dlustrations, printed on 
toned paper, by Millais, Tenniel, Watson, Pettie, Cook, 
and others. Im one elegant volume of 1000 royal 8vo. 
pages, mauve cloth extra. and full gilt. Price 7s, 6d. 

The following three important Works are published 
complete in this Volume :— 

1. The PARABLES READ in the LIGHT of the PRE- 
SENT DAY. By Tuomas Gurueiz, D.D. With Twelve 
Illustrations by I. E. Millais. 

2. REMINISCENCE of a HIGHLAND PARISH. By 
Norman Macueop, D.D. 

3. ESSAYS for SUNDAY READING. By Jonny 
Carrp, D.D. 


*,* It also contains numerous papers by 


Sir John Herschell, Bart. The Dean of Westminster. 
Rev, Professor Kingsley. | Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of 
The Author of “John Halifax,” |  ‘‘ East Lynne.” 

Alexander Smith. Sir David Brewster. 





The Dean of Canterbury. Anthony Trollope. 
Laurence Oliphant. Miss Adelaide Ann Procter, 
Miss Ingelow. 0. J. Vanghan, D.D. 
A. K. H. B., Author of “ Recrea- | J. M. Ludlow. 

tions of a Country Parson.” | The Author of ‘‘ The Eclipse of 
Professor C, Piazzi Smith. Faith.” 


Srranan & Co., 32, Ludgate Hill. 


SHORTHAND. 


Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 


Sixpence, 


Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 
Free by Post, 1s. 6d. 


Talking on Paper has been employed as a 
Synonym of Phonography; and aptly so; for Phono- 
phy possesses the delightful fluency and rapidity of 
peech, as contrasted with the wearisome laboriousness 
of longhand writing. 
Phonography is easily leogned, and is of inestimable 
ue. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Bath: I. Prrmayn, Parsonage Lane. 











Now Ready, pp. 8, price 1d., 


Romanising in Music. 
printed from the Musical Standard, 
“A clever brochure.”—READER, 


20, Paternoster Row; 9, Exeter Hall, &c. 


Re- 





Feap, 8vo., 208 pp., extra cloth, gilt, 3s., free by post, 


Poems. By B. H. Farquhar, 


Author of “‘ Tuz Peart or Days.”’ 


“This book is at least as full of teaching truly wise as any 
book of the same dimensions with which we ever made 
acquaintance,”—The Book World. 


London: F, Prruan, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s, 6d.; half morocco, 12s. ; 
morocco, 15s.; free by Post, 


Life: its Nature, Varieties, and 
PHENOMENA. Third Edition. By Lzo H. Garnpon. 


“Mr. Grindon is evidently a thinker of t originality. ... 

ht nobly does the author discourse on the Sue mysteries 

: phenomena of existence. . . . We can com- 
mend the volume as a vigorous, stimulating book.”—British 


Quarterly 5 

" those who delight in the exerci ectual 

powers, these very thoughtful and Conn extn sole 

—ene will be a w -_ boon, and the source long a 
e may rest assured, of many fruitful medi and pleasan 

memories.” —Sun. —— ’ 


London; F, Pirmay, 20, Paternoster Row, B.0. 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT NEWCASTLE. 
A FULL REPORT 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEETING 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


AT NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


EDITED, 


UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF MOST OF THE WRITERS THEMSELVES, 


By J. N. LOCKYER, Esa., F.R.A.S., 
Will be found in Nos. 36 to 43 of THE READER, price 2s. 8d. 


ORDER OF 


On the 26th November will be published, 
THE 


BRITISH ALMANAC FOR 1864, 


Sewed in a Wrapper, price Is, 


THE 


COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC. 


Sewed in a Wrapper, price 2s, Gd. 
CONTENTS. 
Occupations of the People, as exhibited in Popu- 
lation Tables, 1861. By Carters Kyieur. 


The Physical Constitution of the Sun: Recent 
Observations and Researches on. By E. W. 
Brayxery, F.R.S. 


Employment of Children 1v Trapes anp Manvurac- 
TURES NOT REGULATED BY Law. By JonHn PLUMMER. 
The Royal Academy Commission. By Jamus Tuonnr. 
The Duty on Fire Insurance. By Groner Dopp. 
Chronology of the Civil War in America. 
Architecture and Public Improvements, 1863. By 


James THorRNE. GENERAL PROGRESS; ART AND PuBLIC 
MonvuMENtTs; Pusiic anD SANITARY IMPROVEMENTS ; 
CHURCHES AND CHAPELS; BUILDINGS FoR PUBLIC 
Purposes; BUILDINGS CONNECTED WITH ART, SCIENCE, 
AND Epucation; Street ARCHITECTURE; BrinGEs, 
Docks, &c. With Woodcuts, 


With the other usual Articles on the Lze@rsLation, 
Sraristics, &c., of 1863. 


THE 


BRITISH ALMANAC & COMPANION, 


Together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s. 


LONDON: KNIGHT & CO., 90, FLEET STREET; 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


BOOK ABOUT OYSTERS. 


New Edition, foolscap S8vo., illustrated by GrorGe 
CRUIKSHANK, in elegant binding, price ls., 


THE OYSTER; 
WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN, TO FIND, 
BREED, COOK, AND EAT IT. 

With a New Chapter— 
THE OYSTER-SEEKER IN 





LONDON, 


“Nobody but a man in love with his subject could have 
written this book. It is full of the most varied information, 
which is conveyed to the reader in a familar, agreeable, and 
chatty manner. There is nothing the lover of oysters can want 
to know in relation to this succulent and interesting little 
creature but he may find it inthis volume. After reading it 
from beginning to end, and revelling in remembered and antici- 
pated feasts, of natives, pandores, and powldoodies, we close 

he book, exclaiming, 
** Let those eat now who never ate before, 
And those who always eat now eat the more.” 
—THE READER. 


**A complete oyster-eater’s manual, which ought to be upon 
every supper-tab e, and which no fishmonger’s shop should be 
without,’ —Saturday Review. 





Tripywer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





DR, LEE ON WINTER HEALTH RESORTS. 


Bradshaw’s Invalids’ Com- 


PANION to the CONTINENT. General and Medical 
Notices, with Remarks on the Influence of Climate and 
Travelling, &c. Second Edition, 10s. 


NICE and its CLIMATE. Re-issued. 
MENTO and SAN REMO. is. 6d. 
SOUTH of FRANCE. (Hyéres, Cannes, Pau, &c.) 3s, 
SPAIN and its CLIMATE. 3s. 6d. 

London : W. J. ApAms, 59, Fleet Street, B.C. 


Bradshaw’s Railway, &c. 


THROUGH ROUTE and OVERLAND GUIDE toINDIA, 
TURKEY, PERSIA, EGYPT, AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND, CHINA, and JAPAN. With Maps, 5s. 


London: W. J. Apays, 59, Fleet Street, E.C, 
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3s. 6d, 
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This Day is published, price 2s. 6d., PART VIL. of 


The Herald and Genealogist. 


EpItep BY JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS, F.S.A, 
CONTENTS: 
THE LAW OF INHERITANCE AS APPLIED TO ARMS, 
BRIEF NOTES ON JERSEY FAMILIES, 
BOUTELL’S HERALDRY. 
THE ANCIENT MODES OF DIFFERENCING. 
THE PRESENT ANCIENT FAMILIES OF DORSETSHIRE, 
COLONEL OWEN ROWE, THE REGICLIDE, 
STEWART MONUMENT AT BRADFORD, 
SIR GRUFFYDD LLWYD. 
OLIVER CROMWELL A CAPTAIN OF FOOT, 
POWER, LE POER, AND DE LA POER. 
HERALDIC WORKS OF JOSEPH GWILT, ESQ,, F.S.A. 
ORDINARY OF ARMS T. EDW. II. 
HENRY SMITH, THE SURREY BENEFACTOR, 
BIBLIOTS ECA HERALDICA: The Bibliography of Heraldry. 
No, lL. 
HERALDIC NOTES AND QUERIES: 
speare, &c., &c. 


the Arms of Shake- 


Also, now ready, price 16s. in cloth boards, 
THE HERALD AND GENEALOGIST, Volume 
NICHOLS and SONS, 25, Parliament Street. 


The Rose, Shamrock, & T histle. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Now Ready, 


Nos, XIIT. to XVIII., forming Vor. IIT., handsomely bound 
cloth, gilt lettered and gilt edged, price 7s. 6d. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. JOHN PLUMMER. 

J. O. HALLIWELL, F.R.S, MRS. HARRIET M, CAREY, 
CUTHBERT BEDE. JOSEPH HATTON. 
SERJEANT BURKE. 8. F. WILLIAMS. 

S. H. BRADBURY (QUALLON). | HERBERT GRAHAM, 

T. F. DILLON CROKER, F.S.A, } J. A. LANGFORD. 

MIssS SHERIDAN CAREY, | OWEN HOWELL. 

W. W. KNOLLYS. GEORGE JEWEL. 

H. KAIns JACKSON. LEILA, 

MRS. MACKENZIE-DANIEL. | ZENO, ete., ete, 


*.* CovERS for binding the Three Volumes can also be had, 
priee One shilling each, 
Edinburgh: CALEDONIAN PREss. London: W. KENT & Co, 
Dublin: W. ROBERTSON. 








Now Ready, price 4s.; 12s. annually, or 18s, 4d, post free, 
the Third Number of 


The Anthropological Review. 


CONTENTS: 


1, ON CEREBRAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
2. snap Ay ® FIGI ISLANDERS. By A, A. FRASER, Esq., 


3. THE RELATION OF MAN TO THE INFERIOR FORMS 
OF ANIMAL LIFE, By O. 8. WAkg, Esq., F.A.S.L. 


4. THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE PARIS ANTHROPOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY. 


5. ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
6. WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY, 

7. KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES, 

8. LUNACY AND PHRENOLOGY, 

9. RAMSAY ON GEOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY, 

10, SUE’S RIVAL RACES. 

11, ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE NURSERY, 

12, MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 


London: Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Southern Monthly Magazine. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLINGS. 
(By Post, FOURTEEN SHILLINGS.) 
No. VL.—AUGUST, 1868, 


CONTENTS: 


VI. ON LAYING Down PER- 
MANENT PASTURE. 
VII, PROMETHEUS CHAINED. 
VIII. COLONIAL EXPERIENCE. 
1X, RESPONSIBILITY OF 
COLONISTS. 
X. REVIEWS, ETC. 


Auckland, New Zealand: Rosert J. Certentor and 
ALFRED ScaAuLEs, Queen Street. 


I, AGLE, A TALE. 
1l, CONVICT DISCIPLINEIN 
NEW ZEALAND, 
Ill, NATIVE LANCET. 
IV. SOUTHEY. 
Vv. ON AN ICEBERG: A 
TALE, 





BULL’S LIBRARY. 


FOR ONE GUINEA A YEAR: 


THE BEST WORKS in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
TRAVELS, SCIENCE, and RELIGION may be con- 
stantly had in succession, Two Volumes at a time in 
Town, or Three Volumes in the Country. Prospectuses 
gratis. 





Buuu’s Lipaasy, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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Hales by Auction. 


The valuable LAW LIBRARY of the late Right Hon. Sir 
CRESSWELL CRESSWELL, Judge of Her Majesty’s 
a of Probate, and Judge Ordinary of the Court of 

ivorce. 


Mr. Hodgson will Sell by 


AUCTION, at his NEW ROOMS, 115, Chancery Lane, 
W.C., on TUESDAY, Nov. 24, at half-past 12 (by order of 
the Executors), the valuable LAW LIBRARY of the late 
Rt. Hon. Sir CRESSWELLCRESSWELL; comprisinga 
fine Set ofthe Year Books, Lyndwoode’s Provinciale, Brac- 
ton de Legibus, the Statutes at Large to the Present Time, 
a Series of the Law Journal, Viner’s and Bacon’s Abridge- 
ments, Comyn’s and Harrison’s Digests, Books on Eccle- 
siastical, Civil, and International Law; Useful modern 
Practical Works in every Branch of the Law ; and a very 
complete Series of the Reports, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time, in the Courts of Chancery, King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, Nisi Prius, Bankruptcy, Ex- 
chequer, &c., Privy Council, House of Lords, Crown 
Cases, &c., all in excellent condition.—To be viewed, and 
Catalogues forwarded, on application. 


LA BIBLIOTHEQUE DE FEU M. JULES BERGER 
DE XIVREY. 


M. J. F. Delion, Maison Sil- 


vestre, Paris: Mercredi 25 et Jeudi 26 novembre. Prin- 
cipaux livres sur l’archéologie, l’histoire de la littéra- 
ture, composant la bibliothéque de feu M. Jutes BerGer 
DE XIVREY, membre de l'Institut. Catalogue en distri- 
bution chez J. F, Detion, Quai des Augustins, 47. 





BELLE COLLECTION DE LIVRES DE SCIENCES. 


M. J. F. Delion, Maison Sil- 


vestre, Paris: Jeudi 10 decembre et les huit jours suiv- 
ants. Belle collection de livres de sciences, mathé- 
matiques, génie civil, histoire naturelle, etc., composant 
la bibliothéque de feu M. Prerre BovitsngkL, membre de 
l'Institut Belge. Catalogue en distribution chez J. F. 
De.ion, Quai des Augustins, 47, 


32 0ucatton. 


—_——. 


CLERGYMAN, on the edge of the Lake 


District, wishes to TRANSFER his SCHOOL toa successor, 
after the Christmas holidays, The school, Furniture, &c., to be 
taken at a valuation.—Address Rey. F, Gilbert White, Bamgill 
House, near Whitehaven, 


’ 

D %. BER, rormerty Heap MAsrer or 

HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is now con- 
ducting an Establishment on stiles principles at THE 
GRANGE, EWELL, near EPSOM, SURRE He is assisted by 
resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Paris, and prepares Pupils for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
NAVALAND MILITARY COLLEGES, and COMPETITIVE EXAMINA- 
TIONS. For Prospectuses and Reference, apply as above. 








RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 


experienced in Tuition, Masterat a Public School, has some 
hours every morning disengaged. Heteaches CLASSICS, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, COMPOSITION, etc, Distance no object. For Terms 
apply to “LECTURER,” care of Messrs. Hatton and Son, 
90, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





O LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


—A married Lecturer and Professor of Modern Languages 
would be glad to extend his connection. Terms moderate. 
Distance no object. For particulars apply to ‘‘ PROFESSOR,”’ 
University Tutorial Association, 9, Pall Mall East. 








i) DUCATION IN GERMANY, Heidelberg, 


4 Grand Duchy of Baden.—Dr. GASPEY’S Prospectus may be 
had at Messrs, Hookham’s Library, Old Bond Street. 





i} DUCATION IN GERMAN Y.—The Misses 


4 FALLER’S ESTABLISHM ENT, at Heidelberg, offers every 
wivantage of a superior education with the comforts of a home. 
The number of Pupils is limited. A lady, who is shortly going 
over to Heidelberg, will be happy to accompany the young ladies 
on their journey. For Prospectuses and references apply to 
Messrs. Schott & Co., 159, Regent Street, W.; orto Misses Faller, 
Auage, Heidelberg. 








. ’ ‘ r Q 
PARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATION. 
. Established at Paris-Passy, by Madame DUCHESNE, and 
directed by Mesdames VERTEUIL and LEMAIRE, 56, Rue de la 
Tour. THIS INSTITUTION, situated in a most healthful neigh- 
bourhood, remote from the business quarter, presents all the 
advantages of salubrity and comfort, which render the boarding 
schools extra mwros so much in favour. It a large shrub- 
bery thickly planted with trees, an extensive garden, and com- 
modious dormitories, and is in close proximity with the BoIs 
DE BOULOGNE. The course of sey! is most complete, and 
includes the living languages and the elegant arts. A physician 
is specially attached to the Institute. The terms vary with the 
age of the po 
A detailed pectus of the Establishment, and the Studies 
_ecouns in it, will be sent, on application, to any address, 
sferences can be given to some of the best English families, 
whose children have been educated by Madame VERTEUIL. 





T. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, FRANCE.— 


A Professor of the University of Paris, who prepares a 

limited number of French Pupils for the ynytechniot chool, and 
the Ecole Centrale, RECEIVES also an equal number of YOUNG 
ENGLISHMEN, giving them the pasentege of learning French 
—* as well as grammatically, through constant and 
ntimate intercourse th well-educated young Frenchmen, 
while continuing the preparatory studies for competitive exami- 
nations in their own country, under his direction, he being 
himself master of the principal modern and the ancient lan- 
guages, and having the assistance of a first-rate French Mathe- 
matician who resides with him. For Prospectuses, containing 
References to Noblemen and Gentlemen of both countries. 
Terms, and all further iculars, apply to Professor Dr. B., 
14, Rue St. Thomas, St. Germain-en-Laye, near Paris, France, 


KRUCATION IN FRANCE—AMIENS.— 


The PUPILS receive a thorough Practical and Grammatical 
EDUCATION in FRENCH, without their other necessary 
Studies being neglected. The Principal has been ver success- 
ful in preparing Pupils for the Army, Civil Service, Oxford and 
Cambri jions.— For Prospectus, &c., address — 
C. A. B., 113, Fleet Street; or Mr, SEAL’S LIBRARY, La Grande 
Rue,; Boulogne 8, M, 














LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs, Henry and 
Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, from the 
Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the honour to announce 
that she is prepared to give LESSONS on the PIANOFORTE, 
Apply No. 15, St. Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Road, Notting 


Te! Th are 7 

SMITH S NEW SERIES OF EDUCA- 

TIONAL MAPS, one-fourth the size of the Irish Board 
Maps. Size 2 ft.10 by 2 ft.2. Price on Sheet, coloured, 2s. 6d.; 
rollers, 5s. Complete Catalogues on application. SMITH and 
SON, 172, Strand (Publishers of the Maps used under the Lrish 
National System). On the 15th August, the Scholar’s Atlas. 20 
Plates, 58. Outlines or blank projections to correspond, 2s. 6d, 





MUSIC. —THE ART OF HARMONY 


and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT in a 
new Style and through a new Method, by means of which Pupils 
are enabled to Compose after a few Les sons. Pupils attended at 
their own residence, or at the Professor’s, Mr. JOSEPH 
KREMER. h ] Paris, 15, St. Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Road, 
Notting Hill, W. 


H{ XYPROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 

GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr. Mrt- 
CALFE (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priessnitz 
House, Paddington Green, W.) 











| 


New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one of | 


the most salubrious spots in England, adjoins Hadley Wood, 
and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great Northern Rail- 
wey of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains start every 
10ur. 

For Terms and Prospectuses apply to Mrs. WESTON, Graefen- 
berg Villa, as above, 





mnt yor bd r ? y ° 
} OTEL BARBESI, Palais Zucchelli, Venise. 
Hdtel Barhbesi, ouvert le 20 Avril, 1860.—Cet HOtel, par- 
faitement situé sur le Grand Canal, en face de la magnifique 
Eglise de la Salute, ayant Bains et Jardin en proximité de la 
Place St. Mare, avec grands et petits appartements, Chambres 
pour une personne seule trés confortablement meublés, Table 
d’HOte, Diners particuliers, Salon pour diners a la carte, Jour- 
naux ¢trangers, Prix fixe et moderé, L’on y parle les princi- 
pales langues. 
P.S.—On fait aussi des arrangements a prix tout a fait raison- 
nable pour les personnes ou familles qui désirent séjourner 
quelque temps a Venise, 


" a! ‘ ror Tr 
(OMMERCIAL INSTITUTE and 

GENERAL SHARE EXCHANGE, established for the con- 
venience of capitalists, and for enabling investors to have an 
interest or dormant share in commercial undertakings of every 
pon mark apn without incurring liability. beyond the capital 
actually embarked in each case; and also, by an effective orga- 
nization and the association of capitalists, to economise expen- 
diture and obtain the largest possible dividends or profits on 
investments, together with facilities, hitherto unattainable, for 
obtaining information, and forminga correct judgment as tothe 
merits of investments. 





M4A8s AND ATLASES TO SUIT TOUR- 
: ISTS, TEACHERS, &c., at J, GILBERT'S Map, Atlas, and 
Globe Show Koom, 18, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—tThe greatest 


and most useful invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA,.— 
Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., Three King Court, Lombard 
Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the 
ublic this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores the 
2uman hair to its pristine hue—-no matter at what age. The 
Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the 
contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once 
resto one application per month will keep it in perfect colour, 
A single bottle will suffice, price one guinea; half bottles, 10s. 6d, 
Testimonials from artistes of the highest order and from indi- 
viduals of undoubted respectability may be inspected on ap- 
plication. 





IESSE and LUBIN’S SWEET SCENTS. 
MAGNOLIA, WHITE ROSE, FRANGIPANNI, STOLEN 
KISSES, GERANIUM, PATCHOULY, MILLEFLEUR, EVER- 
SWEET, NEW MOWN HAY, and 1,000 others. 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s. each. 
Purchasers taking an assortment of Half-a-Dozen will be 
charged at a Reduced Price, 
LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New Bond Street, London. 


| (\EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET (Established 1820), direct attention to a new 


; and patented improvement in Artificial Teeth, by which a 


GUM COLOURED ENAMELLED BASE is substituted for the 


} metals and soft absorbing agents generally used. By this 
| system all Stumps and Loose Teeth are carefully protected, 


avoiding extraction or any painful operation. They are self- 
awihesive, defy detection, and insure an amount of comfort 
hitherto unattainable without the use of metals and unsightly 


| ligatures. Consultation free, Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 


15 Guineas. For the efficacy and success of this system, vide 


“Lancet.” No connection with any one of the same name, 


Arrangements are also made for the sale and purchase of | 


shares, stocks, and securities of every description on the most 
favourable terms, and in the case of shares, the present heavy 
charge of the dealers or ‘“‘turn of the market’’ on both sides is 
saved. 

OFFICES.—15, George Street, Mansion House, London, E.C, 


BANKERS.—The Union Bank of England and France, 
MANAGERS.— Messrs. Salter and St. John. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS, 

“The chief object will be to facilitate the formation of combi- 
nations of persons who may wish to enter into partnership 
under limited liability. This object is legitimate, and may ai 
the development of many useful enterprises.’’—Times City 
Article, April 13, 1863. 

** Ls likely to attract the attention of the commercial commu- 
nity.”"—Daily Telegraph City Article, April 15, 1863. 

* Facilities will exist to enable parties to arrive at a correct 
judgment as to the merits of investments.’’—Standurd City 
Article, April 13, 1863. 

“It is stated to have been well received, and to be likely to in- 
clude a considerable body of subscribers.”’—Morning Star City 
Article, April 15, 18638. 

‘Will no doubt prove of great value to persons desiious of 
investing their money in mercantile and other firms.”—Morning 
Advertiser City Article, April 14, 1862. 

“It is formed under respectable and experienced auspices,’’— 
Money Market Review City Article, April 11, 1863. 


Further particulars, and a detailed plan of operation, on 
application, 


Al an vT ‘ ‘r 7 
HE PATENT SYPHON STANDARD 
BAROMETER, Invented by W. SyMons, F.C.S., which has 
been tested and approved at the Kew Observatory, and was 
exhibited at the British Association, and at the Soirée of the 
Royal Society, may now be had of the leading opticians through- 
out the Empire. While it is as accurate, it is cheaper, lighter, 
more easily made portable, safer in travelling, and much more 
easily read than any other Standard. Additional information 
may be had from the INVENTOR, 17, St. Mark’s Crescent, 
Regent’s Park. 
rare) ‘ ¥ " - » | onvan 
N ESSRS. GOULD anp PORTER, LATE 
CARY, 181, STRAND, LONDON, are now supplying their 
celebrated STUDENT AND EDUCATIONAL MICROSCOPE, 
with one-inch, half-inch, and quarter-inch excellent Achro- 


matic powers, complete in maho any case, from £4. 4s. to 46. 6s. 
Also Cary’s celebrated POCKET TELESCOPE for Tourists, &c., 





from 28s. 


Also their Superior BINOCULAR FIELD, RACE, and OPERA 
GLASSEs, from 30s. to £6. 6s. i 

Manufacturers of Theodolites, Levels, Sextants, Drawing 
Instruments, Astronomical and Travelling Telescopes, Meteoro- 
ogical Instruments, Spectacles, &c., &c., to the Admiralty ; 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst; Royal Small Arms Fac- 
tory, Enfield; Royal Geographical Society; Christ’s Hospital ; 
East India College, Agra; and Opticians to the Royal London 
Ophthalmic Hospital. 

ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF A CENTURY. 


mI aa 
\W LADD, MICROSCOPE AND PHILO- 
e SOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER (by appointment 
to the Royal Institution of Great Britain), begs respectfully to 
inform the Public that Microscopes, Telescopes, Opera Glasses, 
Mathematical and Philosophical Instruments of the best con- 
struction, may be obtained at his Establishment, 


11 and 12, Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W. 


Microscopes, Induction Coils, &c, 


WHEELER AND WILSON’S PRIZE MEDAL. 
OCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 


with all recent improvements and additions, Crystal Cloth 
Presser, Binder, Corder, Hemmer, Trimmer, &c., will stitch 
bind, hem, fell, cord, embroider, &c., with a speed of 500 to 1000 
stitches per minute; makes a regular, firm, elastic, strong, and 
beautiful stitch, the same on both sides the fabric sewed; is 
simple in construction, easy of management, and elegant in 
earance. 
7 nstruction gratis to all purchasers, Illustrated prospectus, 
gratis and post free. i 
OFFICES AND SALE Rooms, 139, Regent Street, London, W. 


Manufacturers of 
FOOT’S PATENT UMBRELLA STAND. 








EWTON WILSON & CO.’S PATENT 


PRIZE SEWING MACGINES are lighter and easier to 
operate, simpler to learn, quieter in action, and less liable to 
derangement, than any others, They run, tuck, hem, fell, gather, 
cord, quilt, braid, and embroider the finest cambric or the 
heaviest material. They are the only machines that will do 


hem stitching, and make their own braid and stitch it on at the 
e moment. In use by Her esty the Queen. the Empress 
of the French, and most of the No and Clergy. 


GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 14, HIGH HOLBORN, LonDoN, 
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\ R. ANDRE FRESCO, Surgeon Dentist.— 
i REMARKABLE CASE of NECROSIS and EXFOLIA- 
TION of the UPPER MAXILLA and VOMER, producing great 
Facial Deformity, Successfully Treated with Mechanical Applhi- 
ances; with Remarks on some of the prevailing Errors in the 
Practice of Dental Surgery. Sewed, 1s, 


PRICE's PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

Pricr’s “NEW Nia@ut LIGHTS,” burnt in glasses, without 

water, give a pure white light, and do not flicker. Price 6d. per 


box, 
PARAWAX 8. 3, for lighting dinner-tables. These candles, con- 
sidered perfect in appearance and light, burning long, are not 


dear. 

**PRICK’S CANDLES, WHICH DO NOT DROP GREASE WHEN 
CARRIED,” sold in 1s. and 8s. boxes, used as bed-room candles, 
save carpets and dresses, 


BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8. 





RICE’S CHILD’S NIGHT LIGHTS 
are perfectly safe, and burn their time, The quality of 
these night lights can now be relied on, 


Y ¥2 
HERWOOD BED LIGHTS, Sixpence 
and Eighteenpenceabox. These candles are made to supply 
a want very generally expressed, a cheap, really good chamber 
candle. They will be found inferior only to “* PRICE'S CANDLES, 
WHICH WILL NOT DROP GREASE WHEN CARRIED,” which are 
sold in boxes, One Shilling and Three Shillings é¢ach. 


G LYCERINE, which very simple tests show 
J to be impure, is being sold on the statement that it is ‘‘in 
every respect equal to Price’s,”” Most medical men prescribe 
* PRICE’s GLYCERINE,” Where purity is of importance, 
patients can insure it by desiring to have their Glycerine in 1b., 
80z., 402Z., or 202. bottles, with capsule over the stopper marked 
* Price’s Patent.” 

BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8. 





N r ‘ 
MHE METROPOLITAN LIGHT COM- 
PANY, 47, STRAND, OPPOSITE CHARING CROSS 
RAILWAY, W.C. Established for the supply of best Lamps, 
finest Candles, Oils, &c., at lowest prices, Descriptive Vrice 
List sent post free. Inspection invited of their ° 


TWO OR THREE GUINEA CRYSTAL CHANDELIER, 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 
SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR LIGHTS 
ignite only on the Box, : 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither pocepherns 
nor sulphur ; are not poisonous; and, igniting only on the box, 
afford to life and property great protection against accidenta 
fires. 
WHITECHAPEL RoApD, Lonpoy, E. 


Observe the Trade Mark—AN ARK. 


SAUSAGE and MINCING MACHINE.— 
The “GUINEA” UNIVERSAL MACHINE of BURGESS 
and KEY’S Best, Simplest, and Cleanest invented, Sold by 
jronmongers throughout the Kingdom, Also by the Manu- 





: ; | facturers, 0%, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 
The Prize Medal, 1862, is awarded to W. L., for excellence of 


ASK FOR BURGESS and KEY’S. 


THE VIVARIUM, No, 4, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


AQU ARIUMS OF ALL FORMS, SIZES, 
AND MATERIALS: Marineand Fresh-water Animals and 
Plants, and every requisite for the study of this living page of 
Natural History, at Moderate Prices. 

Sea Water, Marine Salts, South Coast Shingle, &c. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 
MESSRS. WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H, the Princess oF WALES. This 
Starch is u in THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and was awarded a 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


WorTHERSPOON & Co., Glasgow and London. 
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THE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLE- 


5 by Elstob, of 0, New 

MEN TO WEAR are those mate | F~ Sates 
nor so dear as to n 
via tutissimus 








Bond Street, They are neither so low 

their being carelessly put together, 5 

only the wealthy as purchasers. “In media 

ibis.” See Exhibition reports, Class 27, O. 

ELSTOB’S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR. 


RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 
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Ss. 0. BEETONS BOOKS 
FOR SCHOOL PRIZES, ANNIVERSARY GIFTS, AND FOR FAMILY READING AND REFERENCE. 





MR. EDGAR’S NEW HISTORICAL TALES AND ROMANCES. 


DANES, SAXONS, AND NORMANS; OR, STORTES OF OUR ANCESTORS. 
By J. G. EDGAR. 
Illustrated with many Engravings, principally from Designs by Ronert Dup.LEy. 


HOW I WON MY SPURS; 
Or, A BOY’S ADVENTURES IN THE BARONS’ WARS. 
By J. G. EDGAR. 


Illustrated with many Engravings, principally from Designs by R. Hutruna and Dausy. 


CRESSY AND POICTIERS ; 
Ox, THE STORY OF THE BLACK PRINCE'S PAGE. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


Price 7s, 6d. 


Illustrated with many Engravings, principally from Designs by Rospert Dup.try. 





SIR LASCELLES WRAXALL’S NEW MILITARY STORY. 


THE FIFE AND DRUM: OR, WOULD BE A SOLDIER, 
By SIR LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart. 
Illustrated with many Engravings, principally from Designs by Junttan Portcu. Price 7s. 6d. 


MR. DALTON’S NEW ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY. 


PHAULCON THE ADVENTURER; OR, THE EUROPEANS INTHE EAST, 
By WILLIAM DALTON. 
With Illustrations printed in Colours from Designs by H. Warren and R. Huttuna. Price 7s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


By DANIEL DEFOE. 


With a Memoir of the Author. With many Engravings, and Illustrations printed in Colours, principally from Designs 
by T. H. Nichotsoy, W. Avgtay, and R. Horrvza. slit gns 


Thirty-fifth Thousand. 


WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: 
A BOOK OF NATURAL HISTORY AND ADVENTURE. 
By JAMES GREENWOOD. 


With a Profusion of Engravings, and Illustrations printed in Colours and Maps. Price 7s. 6d. 





GERSTAECKER’S TALES. 
WESTERN LANDS AND WESTERN WATERS. 
By FREDERICK GERSTAECKER. 
With a Memoir of the Author. With many Engravings. Price 7s. 6d. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD.” 


CURIOSITIES OF SAVAGE LIFE. FIRST SERIES. 
By JAMES GREENWOOD. 
With a Profusion of Engravings, and Illustrations printed in Colours. Price 7s. 6d. 


ALSO, 


CURIOSITIES OF SAVAGE LIFE. SECOND SERIES. 


Uniform with the First Series. Price 7s. 6d. 
Thirty-Seventh 'Thousand. 


THE BOY'S OWN VOLUME. MIDSUMMER 1863. 


A Book of Fact, Fiction, History, and Adventure. Edited By the Pustisnzr, With more than 200 Illustrations. 5s: 
ALSO, 
THE BOY'S OWN VOLUME. CHRISTMAS 1863. 
A Book of Fact, Fiction, History, and Adventure, Uniform with the Midsummer Volume. 
FIRST SERIES OF “‘ THE BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE.” 


THE BOY'S OWN MAGAZINE. 


First Series, 1855-1862, The complete Set of Eight Volumes, price 21s. ; or 3s. each, Single Volumes. 
HISTORY, ESSAYS, AND POEMS, 


PRIZE PAPERS, 


Written, on various Subjects, during the Year 1863, by Subscribers to THE BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE. Price 3s. 6d. 
[On December 21st, 
A NICE BOOK FOR A SUNDAY-SCHOOL PRIZE. 


THE BOY'S YEARLY BOOK. 


Being the Twelve Numbers of THE BOY’S PENNY MAGAZINE (from January to December, 1863). Price 2s, 





LONDON: Ss. O. 





Ready with the December Magazines, 


BEETON’S 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 


(Fourth Season.) 


THE 


KIDDLE-A-WINK; 
OR, 

GHOSILY STORIES ON THE 
WESTERN COAST, 
GUALMARA; OR, THE HOUSE OF 
BITTERNESS. 

A TALE OF LOVE. 

A LIFE LOST. 

By FRANCIS DERRICK. 


With Frontispiece Engraved by W. L. Tomas, from a 
Design by J. A. PASQUIER, 





GENERAL CONTENTS. 


SAPPHO; or, LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. An ori- 
ginal Drama, in Two Acts, Four Scenes, and Eight 
Tableaux, discovered in an Attic Story, and adapted 
to the Drawing-room Floor. By F. C. Burnanp. 
With Silhouettes by W. Brunton. 


THE FUNNY FAMILY, consisting of Tom, age ten; 
Sally, age twelve; Miss Jane, age sweet seventeen ; 
Miss Jane’s young man, age twenty-one, (so he 
says); the Lodger, age two thousand (or there- 
abouts) ; Uncle, age sixty; Father, age—won’t tell; 
and Mother, age not asked. By C. H. Bennett. 


THE CHIEF EVENTS OF 1863. In Puzzle Language. 
By T. Hoop. 


| NONSENSE PAGES (the perils of which dignified and 


sedate persons are warned not to encounter.) By 
W. Brunton. 


THE SURPRISING DIVERSION, JOY, AMAZE- 
MENT, AND GRIEF OF TOM’S HOLIDAY. By 
OnE or Two oF US. 


ADVENTURES OF A SMALL BOY AT A CHRIST- 
MAS PARTY. ByaNew Man. In Pictures, with 
Interlinear Description. 

A CHRISTMAS BUDGET OF TRICKS, Mechanical, 
Magnetical, and Magical, with some simple Feats of 
Legerdemain and Sleight of Hand. With heading 
by H. G, Hue. 


HOW TO RAISE A GHOST. By F. A. B. 


SHAKESPEARIAN READINGS. In Puzzle Language. 
By Grorek CRUIKSHANK, Jun. 


CHARADES, ENIGMAS, CONUNDRUMS, &c. By 
TxHomas ArcHER, Mrs. Broprexir, Tuomas Hoop, 


and Others. 


OUR CHRISTMAS ANNUAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
By the Opp May, 


EDITED BY THE PUBLISHER, 


A HANDSOME 
ILLUMINATED ALMANACK 
FOR THE YEAR 1864, 


Printed in Colours by W. Dicxes, after a Design by 
ALBERT WARREN, 


BEETON, STRAND, W.C. 
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